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CHAP.    I. 


Nummary  account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fever  at  ~ 
IJlands, — Clajfes. — Emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. —  Predominant  charaEler  of  t Ire  Eu^ 
ropean  rejidents, — Creoles  or  Natives. — EffeS  of 
climate. — CharaEler  of  the  Creole  Women  and 
Children.^^Of  the  people  of  Colour^  and  their 
different  tribes  or  cafls. — Limitations  and  rejiric^ 
tions  on  the  Mulattoes  and  native  Blacks  of  free 
conditiotL — Their  character  at  lengthy  concluding 
with  an  Ode  to  the  Sable  Venus. 

TH  R  prefent  ftate  ( 1 79 1 )  of  the  population 
in  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies  appears,  on  a 
fummary  of  the  feveral  accounts  given  in  former 
parts  of  this  work,  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 

Vol.  II.  B  Jamaica 


ft                                HISTORY    OP 

rnt 

BOOK 

Whites. 

Blaclcs. 

IV.            Jamaica     - 

30,000 

— 

250,000 

^""^^^^r^^        Barbadoes     -    - 

16,167 

— . 

62,115 

Grenada 

1,000 

— 

23,926 

St.  Vincent 

^A5^ 

— 

11,853 

Dominica     -    - 

1,136 

— 

14,967 

Antigua     - 

2,590 

— 

J7,8o8 

Montferat     -    - 

1,300 

— 

10,000 

Nevis    *     .     - 

1,000 

— 

8,420 

St.  Chriftopher^s 

1,900 

— 

20,435 

Virgin  Iflcs    -    - 

1,200 

— 

9,000 

Bahamas 

2,000 

— 

2,241 

Bermudas    -    - 

5,462 

— . 

4.919 

Total      - 

6;»^oc 

... 

4^^,684 

There  is  likewife,  in  each  of  the  Iflands,  a 
confiderablc  number  of  perfons,  of  mixed  blood, 
and  Native  Blacks,  of  free  condition.  In  Ja- 
maica they  are  reckoned,  as  we  have  (hewn,  at 
ten  thoufand  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  they 
do  not  fall  Ihort  of  the  fame  number  in  all  the 
other  Iflands  colleAively  taken.  The  whole 
inhabitants  therefore  may  properly  be  divided 
into  four  great  claffes.  i.  European  Whites; 
2.  Creole  or  Native  Whites ;  3.  Creoles  of  mixed 
blood,  and  free  Native  Blacks  -,  4.  Negroes  in  a 
ftate  of  flavery.  I  fhall  treat  of  each  clafs  fepa- 
rately ;  premifing,  however,  that  there  are  per- 
fons  not  comprehended  in  either  clafs ;  fuch  as 

emigrants 
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tmigrants  from  North  America,  and  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  Jews.  In  Jamaica,  the  latter 
enjoy  almoft  every  privilege  pofleffed  by  the 
Chriftian  Whites,  excepting  only  the  right  of 
voting  at  eledionsj  of  being  returned  to  ferve 
in  the  aflembly,  and  of  holding  any  office  of  ma- 
gift  racy  5  but  they  have  the  liberty  of  purchaf- 
ing  and  holding  lands,  as  freely  as  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  are  likewife  allowed  the  publick 
exercife  of  their  religion ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
have  erefted  two  or  more  fynagogues ;  and  I 
have  not  heard  that  Jamaica  has  had  any  reafon 
to  repent  of  her  liberality  towards  them.  As, 
however,  they  differ  but  little  in  manners  and 
Cuftoms  from  the  reft  of  their  nation  which. are 
difperfed  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  I  fhail 
pafs  them  by,  without  further  detail.  The  other 
White  Inhabitants,  not  comprehended  in  this 
enumeration,  are  too  few  to  merit  particular 
notice  (a). 

It 

(a)  The  foilowir.^j  account  of  the  White  Inhabitants, 
f  rcf -Negroes,  and  Slaves,  iji  the  French  Weft  Indies,  may 
ffrve  to  ^ratify  ciiriofity.  It  is  taken  from  the  authority  of 
Monf,  Neckar;  but  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  Negro 
Slaves  are  nearly  doubled  in  the  French  Iflands  fince  this  ac- 
couj^t  \\*as  taken. 

Whites.      Free  Blacks,  &c.      SIJiTfs. 

St.  Domingo,  in  1779      -32,650  -  7,05$  -  249,098 

Alartinico,  in  1776     -     -  11,619  *  2,89a  -  71,268 

Gttadaloupe,  in  1779      -  13,261  -  1,381  •  85,327 

B  a  Si. 
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It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  moft  of 
the  natives  of  Europe  who  emigrate  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  remove  thither  with  the  hope  of  receiving 
greater  encouragement  to  their  abilities  and  in* 
duftry  than  has  offered  at  home.     Yet  let  it  not 
be  im::^ined  that  the  major>  or  even  any  confi- 
derable  part,  of  them  are  defperate  and  needy 
adventurers,  who  feek  refuge  from  a  prifon,  or 
expatriate  themfelves  in  the  fond  idea  of  living 
luxurioufly  without  labour.     Thefe  Illands  give 
but  little  countenance  to  idlencfs,  nor  offer  any 
afylum  to  vagabonds  and*  fugitives.   Many  of  the 
Britifh  Colonies  were  originally  compofed  of  men 
who  fought,  in    the   wilderneifes  of  the   New 
World,  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  thofe  natural 
or  fuppofed  rights  of  which  they  were  deprived  in 
their  native  country.     I  extend  this  defcription 
to  perfons  of  oppofite  political  fentimcnts  and 
connections,  to  loyalifls  as  well  as  to  republicans : 
for  it  is  hoped  that  fome  of  each  party  were  men 
whofe  principles  were  honeft,  though  their  con- 
dud  might  have  been  wrong.     The  advocates  of 
loyalty  fought  refuge  chiefly  in  Barbadoes,  and 
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many  of  the  adherents  of  Cromwell,  after  the  c  h  a  ?• 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  found  protedtion  in  Ja- 
maica. At  prefent,  among  the  numbers  whom 
accident  or  choice  conduds  to  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indies,  the  juniors  in  the  learned  profeffions  of 
law,  phyfick,  and  divinity,  conftitute  a  confidcr- 
able  body.  Thefe  men  ought  to  be,  and,  gene* 
rally  fpeaking,  really  are,  perfons  of  education  and 
morals.  Pew  places  afford  greater  encouragement 
to  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  employments; 
and,  as  ability  is  foftered  and  called  forth  by  ex- 
erjife,  no  part  of  the  Britifli  dominion  has,  in 
my  opinion,  produced  abler  men  in  either  (in 
proportion  to  their  jiumber)  than  thefe  illands. 
Local  prejudice,  and  bigotry  towards  great  names, 
may  perhaps  incline  fomc  perfons  to  difpute  this 
aflertion;  but,  prejudice  and  bigotry  apart,  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that -Nature  has  diftri- 
buted  the  gifts  of  genius  more  equally  and  gene- 
rally than  is  commonly  imagined  :  it  is  cultiva- 
tion and  favour  that  ripen  and  bring  them  to 
perfeftion.  The  Brit i  111  Navy  and  Army  like- 
wife  contribute  confiderably  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  White  Inhabitants.  Individuals  in  both 
thefe  profeflSons,  either  from  the  inducement  of 
agreeable  connexions,  which  it  would  be  ftrange 
if  many  of  them  did  not  form  in  a  long  refidence 
in  thefe  countries,  or  captivated  by  the  new  prof- 
pects  which  open  to  their  contemplation,  very 
B  3  frequently 
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frequently  quit  the  bufinefs  of  arms,  and  the 
dangers  of  a  tempeftuous  element,  and  become 
peaceful  citizens  and  induftrious  planters.  Next  to 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  fuch  as  faftors,  ftore-keepcrs,  book- 
keepers, and  clerks ;  who  are  followed  by  tradef- 
men  and  artificers  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  milU 
Wrights,  carpenters,  mafons,  copperfmiths,.  and 
others ;  moft  of  whom,  either  through  accident 
or  neceflity,  after  fome  years  refidence,  become 
adventurers  in  the  foil.  Then  come  the  hufbndt 
men,  or  cultivators  of  the  land,  profefledly  fuch ; 
who  are  commonly  diftingqilhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  managers,  ovcrfeers,  and  plantation  book- 
keepers ;  and  they  conftitute  a  numerous  body 
of  people,  compofed  of  men  of  all  countries  and 
characters ;  for,  unfortunately,  every  enterprifing 
adventurer,  who  has  either  learned  no  particular 
trade,  or  has  been  brought  up  to  one  which  is 
ufelefs  in  thefe  regions,  fancies  himfelf  capable  of 
fpeedily  acquiring  all  the  various  knowledge  of 
the  fugar  planter,  and  the  right  management  and 
government  of  his  fcUow-cveaturcs,  the  Negroes  i 
though  in  truth  a  more  weighty  charge  in  itfelf, 
and  one  more  important  in  its  confequences, 
can  fcarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

I  HAVE,  I  think,  in  a  former  place,  afligned 

the  caufes  to  which  it  is  partly  afcribable  that 

emigrants   from  various  parts  of  the  mothcrr 

8  country. 
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country,  fucceffively  conftitute  the  bulk  of  the 
fugar  colonifts ;  of  whom  it  is  certain  that  the 
major  part  retain,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the 
manners  ard  habits  of  life  in  which  they  were 
educated.  Yet  there  are  authors  who  affeft  to 
defcribe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Weft  Indies, 
as  a  herd  of  criminals  and  convifts ;  and  cite  the 
ftale  crimes  and  violences  of  lawlefs  men,  a  cen* 
tury  ago,  when  thefe  iflands  were  the  rendezvous 
of  pirates  and  bucaniers,  as  a  juft  reprefentatioa 
of  the  reigning  colonial  habits,  manners,  and  dif* 
pofitions ! 

CAtuMiJiES  fo  grofs,  defeat  themfelves  by 
their  abfurdity  j — but  although  it  is  in  the  higheft 
degree  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  a  voyage  acrofs 
the  Atlantick  creates  ^ny  fudden  or  radical  change 
in  the  human  mind,  yet,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  juft  obferved  concerning  local  manners 
and  habits  in  the  different  claflcs  of  Europeaa 
fettlers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  prevails 
befides,  fomethingofa  marked  and  predominant 
charader  common  to  all  the  White  refidents. 

Of  this  charaAer  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
leading  feature  is  an  independent  fpirit,  and  a 
difplay  of  confcious  equality  throughout  all  ranks 
and  conditions.  The  pooreft  White  perfon  feema 
to  confider  himlelf  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
richeft,  and,  emboldened  by  this  idea,  approaches 
hh  employer  with  extended  hand,  and  a  freedom^ 

B  4  which^ 
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which,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  feldom  dif- 
played  by  men  in  the  lower  orders  of  life  towards 
their  fuperiors.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  principle*  It  arifes,  without  doubt, 
from  the  pre-eminence  and  diftindion  which  are 
neceflarily  attached  even  to  the  complexion  of  a 
Wliite  Man,  in  a  country  where  the  complexion, 
generally  fpeaking,  diftinguiflies  freedom  from 
ilavery.  Of  the  two  great  clafles  of  people  in 
xnoft  of  thefe  colonies,  the  Blacks  outnumber 
the  Whiles  in  the  proportion  of  feven  to  one. 
As  a  fenfe  of  common  fafety  therefore  unites  the 
latter  in  clofer  ties  than  are  neceflary  among  men 
who  are  differently  fituatcd,  fo  the  fame  circum- 
llance  neceflarily  gives  birth  among  them  to  reci- 
procal dependance  and  refpeft.  Other  caufes  con- 
tribute to  the  fame  end.  "  Where  flavery"  (fays 
a  groat  judge  of  human  nature)  "  is  eflabUflied  in 
*'  any  part  of  the  world,  thofe  who  arc  free,  are 
**  by  far  the  moft  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
**  dom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  en^ 
"  joymeht,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege. 
*'  Not  feeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
**  where  it  is  a  common  blefling,  may  be  united 
**  with  much  abje<^  toil,  with  great  mifery,  with 
**  all  the  exterior  of  fervit^ude,  liberty  looks 
^*  among  them  like  fomething  that  is  more  noble 
^*  and  Hberal.  Thus  the  people  of  the  Southern 
J^  Colonies  (of  America)  arc  much  more  flrongly. 
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**  and  with  a  higher  and  more  ftubborn  fpirit, 
**  attached  to  Uberty,  than  thofe  to  the  North- 
"  ward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  common- 
**  wealths;  fuch  were  our  Gothick  anceftors; 
^*  fuch  in  our  days  are  the  Poles ;  and  fuch  will 
"  be  all  mafters  of  flaves,  who  are  not  flaves 
«  themfelves  (c)r 

Possibly  too,  the  climate  itfelf,by  increafing 
fenfibility,  contributes  to  create  an  impatience  of 
fubordination.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe 
of  this  confcioufnel's  of  felf-importance  in  the 
Weft  Indian  charader,  the  confequences  refulting 
from  it  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  If  it  fome- 
times  produces  an  oftentatious  pride,  and  a  ridi- 
culous affectation  of  fplendour,  it  more  fre- 
quently awakens  the  laudable  propenfities  of  our 
nature — franknefs,  fociability,  benevolence,  and 
gpnerofity.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  the  virtue 
of  hofpitality  more  generally  prevalent,  than  in 
the  Britifli  Sugar  Mands.  The  gates  of  the 
planter  are  always  open  to  the  reception  of  his 
guefts.  To  be  a  ftranger  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
introduftion.  This  fpecies  of  hofpitality  is  in- 
deed carried  fo  far,  that,  as  Mr.  Long  has  re- 
marked, there  is  not  one  tolerable  inn  through- 
out aU  the  Weft  Indies  (d).  To 

(c}  Burke's  Speech  in  Parliament,  aa  March,  1775, 
(d)  There  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the 
White  Inhabiunts,  which  cannot  foil  to  catch  the  eye  of  an 
European  newly  aijivcd  j  one  of  which  i«  the  contraft  be* 

twec« 
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To  the  fame  caufe  may  perhaps  be  afcribedji 
on  the  other  hand,  that  cagerncfs  for  litigation 
and  juridical  controverfy,  which  fo  remarkably 
predominates  in  mod  of  thefe  Iflands.  From 
this  unfortunate  paffion,  ruinous  as  it  frequently 
proves  to  individuak,  this  advantage  however 
refults  to  the  community  at  large;  that  the 
lower  orders  of  men,  from  their  frequent  attend- 
ance at  the  courts  of  law  as  jurymen,  acquire  a 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  a  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion  of  rcafoning,  which  are  not  generally  to 

twecn  the  general  plenty  and  magnificence  of  their  tables 
(at  Icaft  in  Jamaica)  and  the  meannefs  of  their  houfes  an<i 
apartments;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  at  tho 
country  habitation!  of  the  planters^  a  fplendid  fideboani 
loaded  with  plate,  and  the  choiceft  wines,  a  table  covered 
with  the  fined  damafk,  and  a  dinner  of  perhaps  fixteen  or 
twenty  covers ;  and  all  this,  in  a  hovel  not  fupenor  to  an 
Englifti  bam.  A  {hunger  cannot  fail  alfo  to  obferve  a  ftrapgo 
incongruity  and  incoiififtency  bctweecn  the. great  number  of 
Negro  domefticks,  and  their  appearance  and  apparel.  The 
butler  (and  he  but  feldom)  is  the  only  attendant  that  is  allow- 
ed the  luxury  of  fhoes  and  ftockings.  All  the  others,  and 
there  is  commonly  one  to  each  gueft,  wait  at  table  in  hare* 
footed  mnje/iy  \  fome  of  them  perhaps  half- naked.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  Englifli  in  the  Weft-Indies 
(in  Jamaica  efpecialiy)  is  the  number  of  nautical  exprefiiona 
in  their  coiiverfaiion.  TJius  they  fay,  hand  fuck  a  tAin^,  in- 
ftead  of  bring  or  give  it.  A  plantation  well  (locked  with 
Negroes,  is  faid  to  be  wellkmdjd:  an  office  or  employment 
IS  called  a  birth;  the  kitchen  is  denominated  the  cook  roam ^ 
a  warehoufe  is  called  ay?6r<r,  or  Jforf-room ;  a  fopha  is  called 
acoff  a  waiitcoat  is  termed  a  jacket;  and  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft,  they  fay  to  windward  and  feeward.  This  lan- 
guage has  probably  prevsul^  (iace  th^  days  of  the  bucanicrs. 

i?9 
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be  found  in  men  of  the  fame  rank  in  England. 
Thus  the  petty  juries  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  com- 
monly far  more  intelligent  and  refpeftable  than 
thofe  in  Great  Britain.  Every  candid  perfon,  who 
has  attended  the  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiftion  in 
both  countries,  muft  confirm  this  obfervation. 

But  it  is  to  the  Creoles  or  Natives,  that  we 
muft  look  for  the  original  and  peculiar  caft  of 
charader  impreffed  by  the  climate,  if  indeed  the 
influence  of  climate  be  fuch  as  many  writers 
imagine.  For  myfelf,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  difplays  itfelf  more 
ftrongly  on  the  perfons  of  the  Natives,  than 
on  their  manners,  or  on  the  faculties  of  their 
minds.  They  are  obvioufly  a  taller  race,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  Europeans ;  but  I  think  in  ge- 
neral not  proportionably  robuft.  I  have  known 
feveral  who  were  full  fix  feet  four  inches  in 
height ;  but  they  wanted  bulk,  to  meet  our 
ideas  of  mafculine  beauty.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  diftinguiflied  for  the  freedom  and  fup- 
plenefs  of  their  joints ;  which  enable  them  to 
move  with  great  eafe  and  agility,  as  well  as 
gracefulnefs,  in  dancing.  From  the  fame  caufc 
they  excel  in  penmanlhip,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
fmall  fword.  It  has  been  truly  obferved,  that 
the  effeft  of  climate  is  likewife  obvious  in  the 
flrufture  of  the  eye,  the  focket  being  confider- 
ibljr  deeper  thai^  among  the  natives  of  Europe. 

By 
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By  this  conformation,  they  are  guarded  from 
thofc  ill  efFedls  which  an  almoft  continual  ftrong 
glare  of  fun-fhine  might  otherwife  produce ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  their  Ikin  feels 
confidcrably  colder  than  that  of  a  European ;  a 
proof,  I  think,  that  nature  has  contrived  fome 
peculiar  means  of  protedting  them  from  the  heat> 
which  fhe  has  denied  to  the  nations  of  temperate 
regions,  as  unneceffar}\  Accordingly,  though 
their  mode  of  living  differs  in  no  refpedt  from 
that  of  the  European  refidents,  they  are  rarely 
obnoxious  to  thofe  inflammatory  diforders  which 
frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  latter. 

The  ladies  of  thefe  Iflands  have  indeed  greater 
caufe  to  boaft  of  this  fortunate  exemption,  tlian 
the  men ;  a  pre-eminence  acquired  undoubtedly 
by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of  their  lives,  and 
by  an  habitual  temperance  and  felf-denial.  Ex- 
cept the  exercife  of  dancing,  in  which  they  de- 
light and  excel,  they  have  no  amufement  or 
avocation  to  impel  them  to  much  exertion  of 
cither  body  or  mind.  Thofe  midnight  aflem- 
blies  and  gambling  conventions,  wherein  health, 
fortune,  and  beauty,  are  fo  frequently  facrificed 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  are  here  happily  un- 
known. In  their  diet,  the  Creole  women  are,  I 
think,  abftemious  even  to  a  fault.  Simple  water, 
or  lemonade,  is  the  ftrongeft  beverage  in  which 
they  indulge  J  and  a  vegetable  mefs  at  noon^ 

feafoned 
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feafoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  conftitutes  their  chap. 
principal  repaft.    The  efFed  of  this  mode  of  life,        ^* 
in  a  hot  and  oppreffive  atmofphere,  is  a  lax  fibre, 
and  a  complexion  in  which  the  lily  predominates 
rather  than  the  rofe.-    To  a  ftranger  newly  ar- 
rived, the  ladies  appear  as  juft  rifen  from  the  bed 
of  ficknefs.    Their  voice  is  foft  and  fpiritlefs,  and 
every  ftep  betrays  languor  and  laflitude.     With 
the  fineft  perfons,  they  certainly  want  that  glow 
of  health  in   the  countenance,   that  delicious 
crimfon    (lumen  purpureum  juventa)   which,  in 
colder  countries,  enlivens   the   coarfeft    fet   of 
features,  and  renders  a  beautiful  one  irrefiftible. 

Youth's  orient  bloom,  the  blufli  of  chafte  defire, 
The  fprightly  converfe,  and  the  fmile  divine, 
(Love's  gentler  train)  to  milder  climes  retire, 
And  full  in  Albion's  matchlefs  daughters  fhine. 

In  one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty, 
however,  few  ladies  furpafs  the  Creoles;  for  they 
have,  in  general,  the  fineft  eyes  of  any  women  in 
the  world;  large,  languifliing,  and  cxpreffive; 
Ibmetimes  beaming  with  animation,  and  fome- 
times  melting  with  tendernefs ;  a  fure  index  to 
that  native  goodnefs  of  heart  and  gentlenefs  of 
dilpofition  for  which  they  are  eminently  and  de- 
fervedly  applauded,  and  to  which,  combined 
with  their  fyftem  of  life  and  manners  (fequef- 
itcred,  domeftick,  and  unobtrufive)  it  is  doubt- 
.       .  .  '    lefs 
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lef^s  owing,  that  no  women  on  earth  make  bettei* 
wives,  or  better  mothers  (ej. 

p£RHAPS,  the  circumftance  moft  diftinguifli-* 
able  in  the  charafter  of  the  Natives  to  which  the 
climate  feems  to  contribute,  is  the  early  difplay 
of  the  mental  powers  in  young  children ;  whofe 
quick  perception,  and  rapid  advances  in  know- 
ledge, exceed  thofe  of  European  infants  of  the 
fame  age,  in  a  degree  that  is  perfedly  unaccount- 
able and  aftonifliing.     This  circumftance  is  in- 
deed too  ftriking  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
any  one  writer  who  has  vifited  the  tropical  parts 
of  America;  and  the  fa<ft  being  too  well  efta-» 
bliflicd  to  be  denied,  the  philofophers  of  Europe 
have  confoled  themfclves  with  an  idea  that,  as 
the  genius  of  the  young  Weft  Indians  attains 
fooner  to  maturity,  it  declines  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  Europeans.     Nature  is  fuppofed  to  aft 
in  this  cafe  in  a  manner  analogous  to  her  opera- 
tions in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  the  trees 
that  come  fooneft  to  perfection,  are  at  the  lame' 
time  lefs  firm  and  durable  than  thofe  which  re- 
quire more  time   for  the  completion  of  their 
growth.    It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  fubfeqtient 

(e)  The  Creole  ladies  are  noted  for  very  fine  teeth,  which 
they  preferve  and  keep  beautifully  white  by  a  conftant  ufe  of 
the  juice  of  a  withe  called  the  Cbcw-ftick;  a  fpecies  of 
fhamius.  It  is  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  ufed  as  a  tooth^^ 
brufli.  The  juice  is  a  flrong  bitter,  and  a  powerful  de- 
tergent. 

acquirements 
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CM^uir^nents  of  the  mind  in  the  Natives,  do  Aot  c  m  A  p. 
dways  keep  pace  with  its  early  prc^refs ;  but  the 
chief  caufe  (as  Ulloa  hath  obferved)  of  the  (hort 
duration  of  fuch  promifing  beginnings,  feems  to 
be  the  want  of  proper  objeds  for  exercifing  the 
&£ulties«  The  propenfity  alfo,  which  the  cli- 
mate undoubtedly  encourages,  to  early  and  habi- 
tual liceotioufneis,  induces  a  turn  of  mind  and 
difpofition  unfriendly  to  mental  improvement. 
Among  fuch  of  the  Natives  as  have  happily  ef- 
CBpcd  the  contagion  and  enervating  efieds  of 
youthful  exceflesy  men  are  found  of  capacities 
as  ftrong  and  pemunent^  as  among  any  people 
whatever. 

As  I  cannot  therefisie  admit  that  the  Creoles 
in  general  pofTefe  lefe  capacity  and  flability  of 
mind  than  the  natives  of  Europe,  much  lefs  can 
I  allow  that  they  hU  (hort  of  them  in  thofe  qua* 
lities  of  the  heart  which  render  man  a  blefling  to 
all  around  him.  Generofity  to  each  other,  and 
a  high  degree  of  compailion  and  kindnefs  to^ 
wards  their  inferiors  and  dependents,  diftii^uifti 
the  Creoles  in  a  very  honourable  manner  f/J.  If 
they  are  proud,  their  pride  is  allied  to  no  mean- 

**  C/J  Adventurers  from  Europe  are  univcrially  more 
*'  cruel  and  morofe  towards  the  Slaves  than  the  Creoles  or 
^  Native  Wcft-Indians." 

Ramiay,  ESky  on  the  Treatment  and  Converfioa 
cf  the  Slaves,  &c« 
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nefs.  Inftrufted  from  their  Infancy  to  etiteftam 
a  very  high  opinion  of  their  own  confequcnce, 
they  are  cautious  of  doing  any  aft  which  may 
Icffen  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  proper  dignity. 
From  the  fame  caufe  they  fcorn  every  fpecies  of 
concealttient.  They  have  a  franknefs  of  difpofi- 
tion  beyond  any  people  on  earth.  Their  con- 
fidence is  unlimited  -and  entire.  Superior  to 
falfehood  themfclves,  they  fulpeft  it  not  in 
others. 

How  far  this  noblenefs  of  difpofition  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  a  genial  climate,  and 
how  far  to  education  and  example,  I  prefumc 
not  to  difcriminate.  The  effefts  of  heat  on  the 
body  are  fufficiently  vifible ;  but  perhaps  Philofo- 
phers  have  relied  too  much  on  a  fuppofed  fym- 
pathy  between  the  body  and  mind.  "  The  Na- 
•*  tives  of  hot  climates"  (fays  one  writer)  "  are 
"  flothful  and  timid;"  but  timidity  is  by  no 
means  the  neceflary  confequence  of  indolence. 
The  mind  may  require  great  force  to  roufe  it  to 
due  exertion;  but,  being  properly  urged,  may 
difplay  qualities  very  oppofite  to  thofe  of  a  timid 
difpofition.  At  leaft,  timidity  confliitutes  no  part 
of  the  charafter  of  the  Natives  of  the  Britifli 
Weft-Indies.  Indolence,  I  admit,  is  too  predo- 
minant among  them ;  but  that  they  arc  deficient 
in  perfonal  course,  no  man,  who  has  the  fmalleft 
acquamtance  with  them,  will  allow  for  a  moment. 

Evca 
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Even  the  indolence  of  which  they  are  accufed,  is 
rather  an  averfion  to  ferious  thought  and  deep 
reflexion,  than  a  flothfulnefs  and  fluggiftinefs  of 
nature.  Both  fexes,  when  the  fprings  of  the  mind 
are  once  fet  in  motion,  are  remarkable  for  a  warm 
imagination  and  a  high  flow  of  fpirits.  There 
feems  indeed  univerfally  to  reign  among  them  a 
prompitude  for  pleafure.  This  effedt  has  been 
afcribed,  and  perhaps  juftly,  to  the  levity  of  the 
atmofphere  (g).  To  the  fame  caufe  is  com- 
monly imputed  the  propenfity  obfervable  in  mod 
of  the  Weft  Indians  to  indulge  extravagant  ideas 
of  their  riches;  to  view  their  circumftances 
through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  to  feaft  their 
fancies  on  what  another  year  will  efied:.  This 
anticipation  of  imaginary  wealth  is  fo  prevalent 
as  to  become  juftly  ridiculous ;  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  a  propenfity  that  exifts  independent 
of  the  climate  and  atmofphere,  and  that  it  arifes 
principally  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
Weft  Indian  Planters  as  land-holders.  Not 
having,  like  the  proprietors  of  landed  eftates  in 
Great  Britain,  frequent  opportunities  of  letting 
their  plantations  to  fubftantial  tenants,  they  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  compelled  to  become  pradical 
farmers  on  their  own  lands,  of  which  the  returns 
arc,  in  the  higheft  degree,  fluctuating  and  unccr- 

(g)  Mofclcy  on  the  Climate  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Vol.  II.  C  tain. 
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tain.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  Weft-Indkn 
property  is  a  fpecies  of  lottery,  and  as  fuch,  it  gives 
birth  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprife,  and 
awakens  extravagant  hopes  and  expectations  ;— 
too  frequently  terminating  in  perplexity  and  dif- 
appointment* 

Such  are  the  few  obfervations  which  I  have 
noted  concerning  the  charafter,  difpofition,  and 
manners  of  the  White  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands* 
I  proceed  now  to  perfons  of  mixed  blood  (ufually 
termed  People  of  Colour)  and  Native  Blacks  of 
free  condition.  Of  the  former,  all  the  different 
clafles,  or  varieties,  are  not  eafily  difcriminated. 
In  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Samboes^  MutatloeSy  Qua^ 
droonsj  and  Meftizes  (h)  ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
from  whom  thefe  appellations  are  borrowed,  have 
many  other  and  much  nicer  diftinftions,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Don  Anthonio 

(h)  A  Samho  is  the  offspring  of  a  Black  Woman  by  a 

Mulatto  Man,  or  vice  ver/a. 
Mulatto        —        _    of  a  Black  Woman  by  a 

White  Man. 
Quadrom      —        «i«    of  a  Mulatto  Woman  by  a 

^    WJiiteMan. 
Meftize  or  Muftee    —    of  a  Quadroon  Woman  by 
a  White  Man. 

The  offspring  of  a  Meftize  by  a  White  Man  are  white  by 
hw.  A  Meftize  therefore  in  our  iflands  is,  I  fuppofe,  the 
(luinttron  of  the  Spaniards* 

de 
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de  Ulloa,  in  his  defcription  of  the  inhabitants  <rf 
Carthagena : 

"  Amono  the  tribes  which  are  derived  from 
an  intermixture  of  the  Whites  with  the  Negroes, 
the  firft  are  the  Mnlattoes ;  next  to  thefe  are  the 
TerceroneSy  produced  from  a  White  and  a  Mu- 
latto, with  fome  approximation  to  the  former, 
but  not  (o  near  as  to  obliterate  their  origin. 
After  thefe,  follow  the  QuarteroneSy  proceeding 
from  a  White  and  a  Terceron.  The  laft  are  the 
Quinterons,  who  owe  their  origin  to  a  White  and 
Quarteron. ,  This  is  the  laft  gradation,  there 
being  no  vifible  difference  between  them  and  the 
Whites,  either  in  colour  or  features ;  nay,  they 
are  often  fairer  than  the  Spaniards.  The  children 
of  a  White  and  Quinteron  confider  themfelves  as 
free  from  all  taint  of  the  Negro  race.  Every 
perfon  is  fo  jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or 
caft,  that  if,  through  inadvertence,  you  call  them 
by  a  degree  lower  than  what  they  aftually  are, 
they  are  highly  offended.  Before  they  attain  the 
clafs  of  the  Quinterones^  there  are  feveral  inter- 
vening circumftances  which  throw  them  back ; 
for  between  the  Mulatto  and  the  Negro,  there  is 
an  intermediate  race,  which  they  call  Samboes\ 
owing  their  origin  to  a  mixture  between  one  of 
thefe  with  an  Indian,  or  among  themfelves.  Be- 
twixt the  Tcrcerones  and  Mulattoes,  the  Quar- 
tcroncs  and  the  Tcrcerones^  &c.  are  thofe  called 
C  2  Tente 
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BOOK  Tente  en  el  Ayre^  Sufpended  in  the  air  j  becaufe 
^  J^  they  neither  advance  nor  recede.  Children,  whofe 
parents  are  a  Quarteron  or  Quinteron,  and  a 
Mulatto  or  Terceron,  aie  Salto  atras  retrogrados -j 
becaufe,  inftead  of  advancing  towards  being 
Whites,  they  have  gone  backwards  towards  the 
Negro  race.  The  children  between  a  Negro  and 
a  Quinteron,  are  called  Sambos  dc  Negro,  dc 
Mulatto,  de  Terceron,  &c." 

In  Jamaica,  and  I  believe  in  the  reft  of  our 
Sugar  Iflands,  the  defendants  of  Negroes  by 
White  people,  entitled  by  birth  to  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  White  fubjefts  in  the  full  extent, 
are  fuch  as  arc  above  three  fteps  removed  in  li- 
neal digreffion  from  the  Negro  venter.  All  be- 
low this,  whether  called  Meftizes,  Quadrons,  or 
Mulattoes,  are  deemed  by  law  Mulattoes. 

Anciently  there  was  a  diftinftion  in  Ja- 
maica between  fuch  of  thefe  people  as  were  born 
of  freed  mothers  (the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
partus  feqtiiter  ventrenij  prevailing  in  all  our  co- 
lonies) and  fuch  as  had  been  immediately  re- 
leafed  from  flavery  by  deed  or  teftament  of  their 
owners.  While  the  former  were  allowed  a  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cafes,  the  latter  were  tried  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  common  i\^ves,  by  two  juf- 
tices  and  three  freeholders.  Neither  were  the 
latter  admitted  as  evidences  againft  free-born 
pcrfons,  until  the  year  1 748,  when  an  aft  was 

paired 
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pafled  ia  their  favour,  putting  both  claffes  on  the 
fame  footing. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  legal  capacities  which 
they  pofleffed,  were  very  imperfedly  defined: 
The  Mulattoes  were  allowed  no  other  privilege 
than  the  freed  Negroes,  concerning  whom  (few 
of  them  being  baptized,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  nature  of  an  oath)  the  courts  of  law 
interpreted^the  aft  of  manumiffion  by  the  owner, 
as  nothing  more  than  an  abandonment  or  releafe 
of  his  own  proper  authority  over  the  perfon  of 
the  flave,  which  did  not,  and  could  not,  convey 
to  the  objeft  of  his  bounty,  the  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights  of  a  natural-born  fubjedi: ;  and  the 
fame  principle  was  applied  to  the  iflue  of  freed 
mothers,  until  after  the  third  generation  from  the 
Negro  ancefton 

The  principal  incapacities  to  which  thefe 
people  are  now  fubjeft,  as  diftindt  from  the 
Whites,  are  thefe ; 

First  ;  In  mod  of  the  Britilh  Iflands,  their 
evidence  is  not  received  in  criminal  cafes  againft 
a  White  perfon,  nor  even  againft  a  perfon  of 
Colour,  in  whofe  favour  a  particular  aft  has 
been  pafled  by  the  legiflature.  In  this  refpeft 
they  feem  to  be  placed  on  a  worfc  footing 
than  the  enflaved  Negroes,  who  have  mafters 
(hat  are  interested  in  their  proteftion,  and  who, 

C3  if 
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BOOK   if  their  Haves  are  maltreated,  have  a  right  to  re* 
IV.      cover  damages,  by  an  adtion  on  the  cafe*. 

Secondly  ;  They  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
being  eligible  to  ferve  in  parochial  veftrics  and 
general  affemblics ;  or  of  afting  ia  any  office  of 
publick  truft,  even  fo  low  as  that  of  a  conftable  i 
neither  are  they  permitted  to  hold  commiflions 
even  in  the  Black  and  Mulatto  companies  of 
militia.  They  are  precluded  alfo  from  voting 
at  eledions  of  members  to  ferve  in  the  aflembly. 
It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  laws  of 
England  require  baptifm,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  property,  in  fimilar  cafes, 

Thirply  ;  By  an  adt  of  the  affembly  of  Ja- 
maica, pafled  in  the  year  1762,  it  is  enadcd, 
that  a  teftamentary  devife  from  a  White  perfon 
to  a  Negro  or  Mulatto,  not  born  in  wedlock, 
of  real  or  perfonal  eftate,  exceeding  in  value 
£.  2,000  currency,  fhall  be  void,  and  the  pro^ 
perty  defcend  to  the  heir  at  law. 

.  As  fome  counterbalance  however  to  thefc  re- 
ftridtions,  the  affembly,  on  proper  application^ 
is  readily  enough  inclined  to  pafs  private  adls, 
granting  the  privileges  of  White  people,  with 
fome  limitations,  to  fuch  perfons  of  Colour  as 
have  been  regularly  baptized,  and  properly  edu^ 

•  Jn  Jamaicaj  this  grievance  has  been  partly  rcdrefle4 
fiucc  the  publication  of  the  former  editions. 

cated. 
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cated.  On  the  fame  ground,  private  bills  are 
fometimes  pafled  to  authorize  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, under  particular  circumftances,  to  devife 
their  eftatcs  to  their  reputed  Mulatto  children^ 
notwithftanding  the  aft  of  1762. 

But  there  is  this  mifchicf  arifing  from  the 
fyftem  of  rigour  oftenfihly  maintained  by  the 
laws  againil  this  unfortunate  race  of  people; 
that  it  tends  to  degrade  them  in  their  own  eyes^ 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  carried  fo  far,  as  to  make  thenx 
at  once  wretched  to  themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the 
publick.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
loweft  White  perfon,  confidering  himfelf  ai 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  richeft  and  beft-educated 
Free  man  of  Colour,  will  difdain  to  aflbciate  with 
a  peribn  of  the  latter  defcription ;  treating  him  as 
the  Egyptians  treated  the  Ifraelites,  with  whom 
they  held  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread.  To  this 
evil,  arifii^  from  publick  opinion,  no  partial  inter- 
pofition  of  the  legiflature  in  favour  of  individuals, 
affords  an  effedual  remedy ;  and  the  confequence 
is,  that  inflead  of  a  benefit,  thefe  unhappy  peqple 
are  a  burthen  and  a  reproach  to  fociety*  They 
have  no  motives  of  fufficient  efficacy  either  ta 
engage  them  in  the  fervicc  of  their  country,  or  ia 
profitable  labour  for  their  own  advantage.  Their 
progrefe  in  civility  and  knowledge  is  animated 
by  no  encoun^ement ;  their  attachment  is  re- 
C  4  ccived 
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ceived  without  approbation ;  and  their  diligeiKe 
exerted  without  reward  (i). 

I  AM  happy  however  to  aifert  with  truth,  that 
their  fidelity  and  loyalty  have  hitherto  remained 
unimpeached  and  unfufpeded.  To  the  Negroes 
they  are  objefts  of  envy  and  hatred;  for  the 
fame  or  a  greater  degree  of  fuperiority  which  the 
Whites  affume  over  tkem^  the  free  Mulattoes  lay 
claim  to  over  the  Blacks.  Thefe,  again,  abhor 
the  idea  of  being  Haves  to  the  defendants  of 

(i)  It  would  furcly  be  a  wife  and  humane  law  that  fhould 
grant  to  every  Wet  Negro  and  Mulatto,  the  right  of  being  a 
coirpctent  witnefe,  in  all  criminal  cafes,  and  more  efpecially 
10  thofc  of  perfonal  injury  to  bimfelf  •.— ^Perhaps  indeed  it 
might  be  profjer  to  require  of  fuch  peribns  the  proof  of  bap» 
tifm,  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write;  and  I  think  that  fome 
ufeful  regulations  might  be  made  to  apportion  greater  privi- 
leges to  the  coloured  people  according  to  their  approximadon 
to  the  Whites ;  a  fyftcno  which  would  not  ferve  to  confound^ 
but  to  keep  up  and  render  ufeful  thofe  diftindions  which 
local  caufes  have  created,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  aboHlh.  To  the  Quadrons  and  Meflizes  for  indance 
(who  poflcfs  the  neccflary  qualification  in  real  property)  I 
would  grant  the  right  of  voting  for  reprefentatives  in  theaf- 
fembly.  Such  a  privilege  would  give  them  an  intertff  in  the 
community,  and  attach  them  powerfully  to  its  governn>ent* 
In  favour  of  fuch  pcrfons  alfo,  the  ^6t  of  1 762  might  be  mo* 
dificd.  Whether  it  would  be  wife  to  repeal  it  altogether,  is  a 
deep  and  difficult  queftion.  Men  who  are  unacquainted  with 
local  manners  and  ca(lom>y  are  not  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  in  thi&  cafe* 

•  The  Aflemt)ly  of  Jamiict  have  Utdy  ^#Qted  thif  priTilege  to  tbf 
iireed  people  in  that  Ifland* 

flaves. 
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flaves.  Thus  circumftanced,  the  general  cha- 
nu^^er  of  the  Mulattoes  is  ftrongly  marked  by 
the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  objects 
of  favour  and  compaffion. 

In  their  deportment  towards  the  White  people 
they  are  humble,  fubmiffive,  and  unafluming. 
Their  fpirits  feems  to  fink  ynder  the  confciouf- 
ncfs  of  their  condition.  They  are  accufcd  how- 
ever of  proving  bad  matters  when  inverted  with 
power  y  and  their  condudl  towards  their  Haves  is 
iaid  to  be,  in  a  high  degree,  harfli  and  imperious. 
I  fufpedt  there  is  Tome  truth  in  this  reprefenta- 
tion;  for  it  is  the  general  charaderiftick  of 
human  nature,  that  men  whofe  authority  is  mofl 
liable  to  be  difputed,  are  the  mofl  jealous  of  any 
infiringement  of  it,  and  the  moft  vigilant  in  its 
fupport. 

The  accufation  generally  brought  againfl  the 
free  people  of  Colour,  is  the  incontinency  of 
their  women ;  of  whom,  fuch  as  are  young,  and 
have  tolerable  perfons,  are  univerially  maintained 
by  White  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as 
kept  mifb-eiTes.  The  fad  is  too  notorious  to  be 
concealed  or  controverted;  and  I  trufl  I  have 
too  great  an  efleem  for  my  fair  readers,  and  too 
high  a  refped  for  myfelf,  to  fland  forth  the  ad- 
vocate of  licentioufhefs  and  debauchery.  Un- 
4k>ubtedly,  the  couduft  of  many  of  the  Whites 

in 
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in  this  refpcft,  is  a  violation  of  all  decency  and 
decorum;  and  an  infult  and  injury  to  fociety. 
Let  it  not  offend  any  modeft  ear>  however,  if  I 
add  my  opinion,  that  the  unhappy  females  here 
fpoken  of,  are  much  lefs  deferving  reproach  and 
reprehenlion  than  their  keepers.  I  fay  this,  from 
confldering  their  education  and  condition  in  life  ; 
for  fuch  are  the  unfortunate  circumftances  of 
their  birth,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  taught 
to  write  or  read.  Profitable  inftrudtion  there- 
fore, from  thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  it,  is 
withheld  from  them ;  and  unhappily,  the  young 
men  of  their  own  complexion,'  are  in  too  low  a 
ftate  of  degradation,  to  think  of  matrimony^ 
On  the  other  hand,  no  White  man  of  decent  ap-» 
pearance,  unlcfs  urged  by  the  temptation  of  a 
confiderable  fortune,  will  condefcend  to  give  his 
hand  in  marriage  to  a  Mulatto !  The  very  idea 
is  Ihocking.  Thus,  excluded  as  they  are  from 
all  hope  of  ever  arriving  to  the  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  wedlock,  infenfible  of  its  beauty  and 
fandity ;  ignorant  of  all  chriftian  and  moral 
obligations  5  threatened  by  poverty,  urged  by 
their  paffions,  and  encouraged  by  example;  upon 
wlrnt  principle  can  we  exped  thefe  ill-&t^ 
women  to  aft  otberwife  than  they  do  ^ 

Neither  (hould  it  be  for^gotten,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  very  few  of  thefe  poor  females^  in  com- 
parifcm  of  the  whdej  ^^  guilty  of  that  in&moua 

fpeciea 
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(pecies  of  profligaq^  and  proftitution,  which 
fiourifhes,  without  principle  or  ftiame,  and  in 
the  broad  eye  of  day,  throughout  all  the  cities 
of  Europe.  In  their  drefs  and  carriage  they  are 
modefl,  and  in  converfation  referved ,  and  they 
frequently  manifeft  a  fidelity  and  attachment  to- 
wards their  keepers,  which,  if  it  be  not  virtue,  is 
fomething  very  like  it.  The  terms  and  manner 
d  their  compliance  too  are  commonly  as  decent, 
though  perhaps  not  as  folemn,  as  thofe  of  mar- 
riage J  and  the  J^eemcnt  they  confider  equally 
innocent  j  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  hufband 
(for  fo  he  is  called)  with  faith  plighted,  with  fen- 
timent,  and  with  affeftion. 

That  this  fyftem  ought  to  be  utterly  abolifli* 
cd  I  moft  readily  admit,  Juftice  towards  the 
many  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  ladies  rc- 
iident  in  thefe  iflands,  cries  aloud  for  a  thorough 
reformation  of  manners :  But  by  whom  is  fuch  a 
reform  to  be  begun  and  accompliflied  ?  It  can 
hardly  be  expefted,  I  think,  from  the  objeds  of 
our  prefent  enquiries,  who  are  confcious  of  no 
vices  which  their  chriflian  inftrudors  have  not 
taught  them ;  and  whofe  good  qualities  (few  and 
limited  as  they  are)  flow  chiefly  from  their  own 
native  original  charader  and  difpofition. 

Of  thofe  qualities,  the  mofl  fbriking  is  ten- 
dcmefe  of  heart  j  a  fofinefs  or  fympathy  of  mind 
towards  afflidion  and  dillrcfs,  which  I  conceive 
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is  feldom  difplayed  in  either  extreme  of  pro- 
fperity  or  wretchednefs.  Thofe  who  have  never 
experienced  any  of  the  viciffitudes  and  cala- 
mities of  life,  turn  averfe  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  them ;  and  thofe  J^in  who  arc  wretched 
themfelves,  have  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  others :  but  the  benevolence  of  the 
poor  people  of  whom  I  treat,  is  not  merely  foli- 
tary  and  contemplative ;  it  is  an  aftive  principle, 
in  which  they  may  be  faid  particularly  to  excel ; 
and  I  have  the  authority  of  a  great  writer  before 
quoted  (Don  Anthonio  De  UUoa)  to  fupport 
me  in  this  reprefentation.  Speaking  of  their 
kindnefs  to  many  poor  Europeans,  who,  in  the 
hopes  of  mending  their  fortunes,  repair  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  \yhere  they  are  utterly  un- 
known, he  has  the  following  account  of  fuch  of 
them  as  are  called  at  Carthagena  PuUzoneSy  being, 
he  fays,  men  without  employment,  ftock,  or  re- 
commendation, "  Many  of  thefe  (he  obferves) 
after  traverfing  the  ftreets  until  they  have  no- 
thing left  to  procure  them  lodging  or  food,  are 
reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extremit)'-, 
the  Francifcan  hofpital ;  where  they  receive,  in 
a  quantity  barely  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  a 
kind  of  pap  made  of  caflada,  of  which  the  Na-- 
tives  themfelves  will  not  eat.  This  is  their  food; 
their  lodging  is  the  porticoes  of  the  fquarcs  and 
churches,  until  their  good  fortune  throws  them 

ia 
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in  the  way  of  fome  trader  going  up  the  country,  chap. 
who  wants  a  fervant.  The  city  merchants,  ftand-  i- 
ing  in  no  need  of  them,  difcountehance  thefe  ad- 
venturers. AiFeded  by  the  difference  of  the  cli- 
mate, aggravated  by  bad  food,  dejeded  and  tor- 
tured by  the  entire  difappointment  of  their  ro- 
mantick  hopes,  they  fall  fick ;  without  any  other 
fuccour  to  apply  to,  than  Divine  Providence. 
Now  it  is  that  the  charity  of  the  people  of  Co- 
lour becomes  confpicuous.  The  Negro  and  Mu- 
latto free  women,  moved  at  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  thefe  poor  wretches,  carry  them  to 
their  houfes,  and  nurfe  them  with  the  greateft 
care  and  affedion.  If  any  one  die,  they  bury 
him  by  the  alms  they  procure,  and  even  caufe 
mafles  to  be  faid  for  his  foul." 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  man,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  general  conduft  and  dilpofition  of  the 
lame  clafs  of  people  in  our  own  illands,  will 
doubt  that  they  would  a£t  as  benevolently  and 
humanely,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  as  thofe 
of  Carthagena.  Their  tendcrnefs,  as  nurfes,  to- 
wards the  fick ;  their  difinterefted  gratitude  and 
attachment  where  favours  are  (hewn  them ;  and 
their  peaceful  deportment  under  a  rigorous  fyf- 
tem  of  laws,  and  the  influence  of  mannei*s  ftill 
more  oppreffive,  afford  great  room  to  lament 
*  that  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  is  not 
adopted  towards  them.     The  enfranchifement  of 

fuch 
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fuch  as  are  enflaved,  Chriftian  inftruftion  to  the 
whole,  and  encouragement  to  their  induftry, 
would,  in  time,  make  them  a  ufefui  and  valuable 
clafs  of  citizens  i  induce  them  to  intermarry  with 
each  other,  and  render  their  prefent  relaxed  and 
vicious  fyftem  of  life,  as  odious  in  appearance,  as 
it  is  baneful  to  fociety  fk). 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my felf  to  thofc 
people  who,  having  fome  portion  of  Chriftian 
blood  in  their  veins,  pride  themfelves  on  that 
circumftance,  and  to  the  corifcious  value  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  fome  part  of  what  is 
commendable  in  their  condudt  is  owing-     The 

(i)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ramfay  has  enlarged  on  the  fame  idea 
concerning  thcfc  unfortunate  people.  **  Children  of  Mulatto 
*'  women,  he  obferves  (meaning,  I  prefume,  their  children 
**  by  White  men)  (hould  be  declared  free  from  their  birth- 
*'  Intcndants  ihould  be  appointed  to  fee  them  placed  out  in 
"  time  to  fuch  trade  or  bufinefs  as  may  beft  agree  with  their 
"  inclination  and  the  demands  of  the  colony  i  this  ihould  be 
**'  done  at  the  expence  of  their  fathers,  and  a  fufficient  fum 
*'  might  be  depolited  in  the  haiids  of  the  churchwardens, 
**  foon  after  their  birth,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  the  intendant 
**  keeping  the  churchwardens  to  their  duty.  By  thefe  means 
**  the  number  of  free  citizens  would  infenfibly  increafe  in 
•*  the  colonies,  and  add  to  their  fecurity  and  ftrength.  A  new 
**  rank  of  citizens,  placed  between  the  Black  and  White 
*«  races,  would  be  eftabliflied.  They  would  naturally  attach 
**  themfelves  to  the  White  race  as  the  moft  honourable  re- 
**  lation,  and  fo  become  a  barrier  againft  the  defigns  of  the 
«*  Black,  &c."  All  this,  however,  is  cafily  propofed  in 
theory,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more  difficult  to  adopt  in  prafticc 
than  Mr.  Ramfay  was  aware  of. 

free 
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&CC  Blacks,  not  having  the  fame  advantage, 
have  not  the  fame  emulation  to  excel.  In  truth, 
they  differ  but  little  from  their  brethren  in  bonds, 
whofe  manners,  genius,  and  charadter,  will  be  the 
fubjeft  of  my  next  enquiries.  I  fhall  therefore 
conclude  the  prefent  chapter  by  prcfenting  to  my 
readers,  a  performance  of  a  deceafed  friend,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  fable  and  faffron 
beauties  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  folly  of 
their  paramours,  are  pourtrayed  with  the  delicacy 
and  dexterity  of  wit,  and  the  fancy  and  elegance 
of  genuine  poetry. 


IV. 
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SABLE      VENUS; 

An   ODE. 

(Writtitt  in  Jamaica,) 

Alba  ligudra  cadunt  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur.    ViRC. 

® 

BOOK       I    j^ Q jj ^  l^^j  ^y  g^y  ]yj.g  foffook. 

But  fining  it  t'other  day,  and  took 

T 'wards  Helicon  my  way ; 
The  mufes  all,  th'  afletnbly  grac'd. 
The  prefident  himfelf  was  plac'd. 
By  chance  'twas  concert-day, 

Erato  fmiFd  to  fee  me  come  ; 
Aik'd  why  I  ftaid  fo  much  at  home ; 

I  own'd  my  condudt  wrong  ;— 
But  now,  the  fable  queen  of  love, 
BLefolv'd  my  gratitude  to  prove, 

Had  fent  me  for  a  fong. 

The  ladies  look'd  extremely  ftiy, 
Apoi/Lo's  fmlle  was  arch  and  fly. 

But  not  one  word  they  faid  : 
I  gaz'd, — fure  filence  is  confent,— • 
I  made  my  bow,  away  I  went ; 

Was  not  my  duty  paid  ? 

Come 
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Come  to  my  bofom,  gemal  fire. 

Soft  founds,  and  lively  thoughts  infpire  J 

Unufual  is  my  theme : 
Not  fuch  diflblving  Ovid  fung. 
Nor  melting  SappHo^s  glowing  tongue,—* 

More  dainty  mine  I  deem. 

Sweet  is  the  beam  of  morning  bright,  . 
Yet  fweet  the  fober  fhade  of  night  j 

On  rich  Angola's  (hores, 
While  beauty  clad  in  fable  dye. 
Enchanting  fires  the  wond'ring  eye. 

Farewell,  ye  Paphia^  bow*rs. 

0  fable  Queen !  thy  mild  domain 

1  feek,  and  court  thy  gentle  reign^ 

So  foothing,  foft  and  fweet ; 
Where  meeting  love,  fincerc  delight, 
Fond  pleafure^  ready  joys  invite. 

And  unbought  raptures  metU 

The  prating  Frank,  the  SpaiTi  ard  proud^ 
The  double  Scot,  Hibernian  loud, 

And  fullen  English  own 
The  pleafing  foftnefs  of  thy  fway. 
And  here,  transferred  allegiance  pay. 

For  gracious  is  thy  throne^ 

Vol.  IL  D  From 
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From  Eaft  to  Weft,  o*cr  either  Ind* 
Thy  fcepter  fways ;  thy  pow'r  we  find 

By  both  the  tropicks  felt ; 
The  blazing  fiin  that  giWs  the  zone, 
Waits  but  tlie  triumphs  of  thy  throne. 

Quite  round  the  burning  belt. 

When  thpu,  this  large  domain  to  vie^^ 
Jamaica's  ifle,  thy  conqueft  new, 

Firft  left  thy  native  Ihore, 
Bright  was  the  morn,  and  foft  the  breeze^ 
With  wanton  joy  the  curling  teas 

The  beauteous  burthen  bore. 

Of  iv*ry  was  the  car,  inlaid 
With  ev^ry  (hcU  of  lively  fhadc ; 

The  throne  was  burniih'd  gold  : 
The  footftool  gay  with  coral  beam'd. 
The  wheels  with  brighteft  amber  gleam'd,. 

And  ghft'ring  roxuid  they  roirdk 

The  peacock  and  thei  oftrich  fpread 

Their  beauteous,  plumes,  a  trembling  fbadci. 

From  nooorday's  fultry  flame : 
Sent  by  their  fixe,  the  careful  Eaft, 
The  wanto/i  breezes  £uin'd  her  breaft,  . 

And  fluttered  round  the  dame. 


The 
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Th^  winged  fifb,  in  purple  trace 
*the  chariot  drew ;  with  eafy  grace 

Their  azure  rem  (he  guides : 
And  now  they  fly,  and  now  they  fwim  9 
Now  o*er  the  wave  they  lightly  Ikim, 

Or  dart  beneath  the  tides. 

Each  bird  that  hatints  the  rock  and  bay^ 
Each  fcaly  native  of  the  fea,- 

Came  crowding  o'er  the  main : 
The  dolphin  fliews  his  thouiand  dyes. 
The  grampus  his  enormous  fize^ 

And  gambol  in  her  traiiu 

Her  ftin  excelled  the  raven  plume, 
Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bkx>m3 

Her  eye  the  tropick  beam  : 
Soft  was  her  lip  as  filken  down. 
And  mild  her  look  as  evening  fun 

That  gilds  the  Cobre  (/J  ftrcam* 

The  lovelieft  limbs  her  form  compofe. 
Such  as  her  fifter  Venus  chofe. 

In  FlorbnCb^  where  (he's  (eenj 
Both  juft  aKke,  except  the  white^ 
No  difference,  no— none  at  night. 

The  beauteous  dames  between* 

CO  Arivcr  fo  called  in  Jamaica* 

D^  With 
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With  native  eafe  ferenc  (he  fati 
In  elegance  of  charms  tompleat. 

And  every  heart  fhe  won  : 
Falfe  drefs  defortnity  niay  fliade^ 
True  beauty  courts  no  foreign  aid  : 

Can  tapers  light  the  fun  ?— 

The  pow^r  that  rules  old  ocean  wide, 
*Twas  he,  they  fay,  had  calm'd  the  tide, 

Beheld  the  chariot,  roll  t 
Aflum'd  the  figure  of  a  tar, 
The  Captain  of  a  man  of  war, 

And  told  her  all  his  foul. 

She  fmird  with  kind  confenting  eyes ;— • 
Beauty  was  ever  valour's  prize ; 

He  raised  a  murky  cloud  : 
The  tritons  found,  the  firens  fing, 
The  dolphins  dance,  the  billows  ring. 

And  joy  fills  all  the  crowd. 

Bleft  offspring  of  the  warm  embrace ! 
l7ond  ruler  of  the  crifped  race  ! 

Tbo*  ftrong  thy  bow,  dear  boy. 
Thy  mingled  (hafts  of  black  and  white, 
Are  wingM  with  feathers  of  delight. 

Their  points  are  tipt  with  joy 
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But,  when  her  ftep  had  touched  the  ftrand, 
Wild  rapture  feiz'd  the  ravifti'd  land. 

From  ev*ry  part  they  came : 
Each  mountain,  valley,  plain,  and  grove 
Hafte  eagerly  to  (hew  their  love ; 

Right  welcome  was  the  dame. 

Port-Royal  0iouts  were  hearc}  aloud. 
Gay  St.  I  ago  fent  a  crowd. 

Grave  Kingstok  not  a  few : 
No  rabble  rout, — I  heard  it  faid, 
Some  great  ones  joined  the  cavalcade--^ 

The  Mufe  will  not  fay  who. 

Gay  Goddefs  of  the  fable  fmile ! 
Propitious  Hill,  this  grateful  Ifle 

With  thy  protedion  blefs  \ 
Here  fix,  fecure,  they  conftant  throne. 
Where  all  adoring  thee,  do  oNi, 

One  Deity  confefs, 

For  me,  if  I  no  longer  own 
Allegiance  to  the  Cyprian  throne, 

I  play  no  fickle  -part ; 
It  were  ingratitude  to  flight 
Superior  kindnefs ;  I  delight 

To  feel  a  grateful  heart. 

D  3  Then 
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Then,  pUyful  Goddcfs !  ceafe  to  change. 
Nor  in  n^w  beauties  vainly  range  j 

Tho*  whatfoe*cr  thy  view. 
Try  ev*ry  form  thou  canft  put  on, 
ril  follow  thee  thro^cv'ry  one ; 

So  ftaunch  am  I,  fo  true. 

Do  thou  in  gentle  Phibia  fmile. 
In  artful  B«nneba  beguile. 

In  waaton  Mi^ba  pout ) 
In  fprightly  Cuba's  ^es  look  gay. 
Or  grave  in  fober  Quasheba, 

I  fUll  fliall  find  thee  out. 

Thus  have  I  fui\g ;  perhaps  too  gay 
Such  fubjeft  for  fuch  time  of  day. 

And  fitter  far  for  youth  2 
Should  then  the  fong  too  wanton  feem. 
You  know  who  chofe  th*  unlucky  theme. 

Pear  Bay  AN  tell  the  truth. 
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CHAP.    11. 


Of  Negroes  in  d ft  ate  of  Slavery. -^Preiitninaty  Ob^ 
Jervations. — Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade.^-P9r^ 
tuguefe  Settlements  on  the  African  Coaft.'^Ne^ 
groes  introduced  into  Hifpaniola  in  1 502,  and  thd 
Slave  trade  revived  at  tie  inftance  of  Bartk.  d6 
las  CafaSi  in  151 7. — -Hawkinses  Voyages  to  thd 
Coaft^  in  1562  and  1563. — African  Cdmpany 
eftablijked  by  James  I. — Second  charter  in  1 63 1 
by  Charles  I. — Third  charter  in  1662, — Fourth 
charter  in  1672. — Effect  of  the  Petition  and 
Declaration  of  Right  in  i688, — A^s  of  the  gtb 
and  loth  of  fVtlliam  and  Mary^  c.  26. — New 
regulations,  in  1 750.  —Defcription  of  the  African 
Coaft. — Forts  and  FaRories.  —  Exports  from 
Great  Britain. — Number  of  Negroes  tranfporied 
annually  to  the  Britijh  Colonies. — State  of  the 
Trade  from  1771  to  1787. — Number  of  Negroes 
at  this  time  exported  annually  by  the  different 
Nations  of  Europe. 

1  H  E  progrefs  of  my  work  has  now  bfougfet  mc 
to  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  its 
moft  debafed  and  afcjedt  ftate ; — to  thfe  fad  pro- 
fpcft  of  450,000  reafonable  beings  (in  the  EngliQi 
iflands  only)  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity  and  flavery ; 
©f  whom— I  will  not  (ay  the  major  part,  bot— 
D  4  great 
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BOOK   gr^at  numbers  affuredly,  have  been  torn  from 
IV.       their  native  country  and  deareft  connexions,  by 
means  on  which  no  good  mind  can  refled  but 
with  fentiments,  of  dilguft,  commiferation,  and 
forrow ! 

I  AM  not  unapprized  of  the  danger  I  incur  at 
this  junfture  (a)  in  treating  the  fubjeft  of  African 
Slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade.  By  endeavouring 
to  remove  thofe  wild  and  ill-founded  notions  which 
have  been  long  encouraged  by  mUinformed  writers 
in  Great  Britab,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Britifh  Sugar  Iflands,  I  am  confcious 
that  I  (hall  be  expofed  to  all  that  "  bitternefs  and 
.  wrath,  and  anger  and  clamour,  and  evil-fpeaking 
and  malice,''  with  which  it  has  long  been  popular 
to  load  the  unfortunate  flave-holder :  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Slave  Trade  n^ay 
be  very  wicked,  and  the  planters  in  general  very 
innocent.  By  far  the  greateft  part  pf  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  came  into 
pofleffion  of  their  plantations  by  inheritance  or 
accident.  Many  perfons  t^ere  are,  in  Grcjat 
Britain  itfelf,  who  amidft  the  continual  fludua- 
tion  of  human  affairs,  and  the  changes  incident  to 
property,  find  themfelves  poffeffed  of  eftates.  in 
the  Weft  Indies  which  they  have  never  feen,  and 
invefted  with  powers  over  their  fellow  creatures 

(a)  Alluding  to  the  petitions  depending  in  parliament 
( 1 791)  for  an  aboli^on  of  the  Siave  Trade, 
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there,  which,  however  extenfively  odious,  they 
have  never  abufed :  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen,  un- 
acqiiainted  with  local  circumflances,  and  milled 
by  the  popular  outcry,  humanely  gave  orders  to 
emancipate  all  their  flaves,  at  whatever  expence ; 
but  are  fince  convinced  that  their  benevolent 
purpofes  cannot  be  carried  into  efFed:  confiftently 
even  with  the  happinefs  of  the  Negroes  them- . 
felves.-"— The  Reverend  .Society  eftabliftied  in 
Great  Britain  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in 
foreign  parts,  are  themfelves  under  this  very  pre- 
dicament. That  venerable  body  hold  a  planta- 
tion in  Barbadoes  under  a  devife  of  Colonel  Co- 
drington ;  and  they  have  found  themfelves  not 
only  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  fupport- 
ing  the  fyftem  of  flavery  which  was  bequeathed  to 
them  with  the  land  ^  but  are  induced  alfo,  from 
the  purcft  and  beft  motives,  to  purchafe  occa- 
fionally  a  certain  number  of  Negroes,  in  order  to 
divide  the  work,  and  keep  up  the  (lock.  They 
well  know  that  moderate  labour,  unaccompanied 
with  that  wretched  anxiety  to  which  the  poor 
of  England  are  fubjedt,  in  making  provifion  for 
the  day  that  is  paffing  over  them,  is  a  ftate  of 
comparative  felicity:  and  they  know  alfo,  that 
men  in  favage  life  have  no  incentive  to  emula^ 
tion  :  perfuafion  is  loft  on  fuch  men,  and  cora- 
pulfion,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  humanity  and 
^Jiarity^ 
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The  queflion  then,  and  the  only  queftioa 
wherein  the  charafter  of  the  planters  is  concern- 
ed, is  this:— -Making  due  allowance  for  humaa 
frailty  under  the  influence  of  a  degree  of  power 
ever  dangerous  to  virtue,  is  their  general  conduft 
towards  their  flaves  fuch  only  as  neccflarily  re- 
fults  froiii  their  fituation  ?  If  to  this  enquiry,  aft 
affirmative  be  returned,  furely  Chriftiao  cba* 
f ity,  though  it  may  lament  and  condemn  the  firft 
cftablifliment  of  a  fyftem  of  flavery  among  tbem> 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  ilill  kept  up  and 
fupported,  will  not  haftily  arraign  thofe  who 
neither  introduced,  nor,  as  I  fliall  hereafter  fhew^ 
have  been  wanting  in  their  beft  endeavours  to 
corred  and  remedy  many  of  the  evils  of  it. 

Having  premifed  thus  much»  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  fomc  account 
of  the  origin  and  prefent  ftate  pf  the  Slave  Trade^ 
between  the  nations  of  Africa  and  fuch  of  the 
States  of  Europe  as  are  concerned  in  it :  this  will 
conftitute  what  remains  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
In  the  next,  I  ihall  offer  fome  thoughts  on  the 
Negro  chara<5ter  and  difpofition :  after  which 
I  (hall  treat ;  firft,  of  the  means  by  which  Haves 
are  procured  in  Africa;  fecondly,  of  the  mode  of 
conveying  them  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  thirdly, 
of  their  general  treatment  and  fituation  when 
fold  to  the  planters  there  :  an  arrangement  which 
will  affo/d  opportunities  of  illuft rating  the  fore^ 
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going  obfervations,  by  eiubling  me  to  tnterfperfe 
fuch  reflexions  as  occur  to  my  mind  on  tbc 
fkveai  petitions  now  depending  in  parliament 
for  a  total  abolition  of  tlie  Slave  Trade,  all  or 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  grounded  on  abufes 
charged  to  exift  under  thoie  feveral  heads. 

In  the  year  1442,  while  the  Portuguefe,  under 
the  cncourogen^nt  of  their  celebrated  Prince 
Henry,  were  expkmi^  the  coafl  of  Africa;  An* 
thony  GonfaleZ)  who  two  years  before  had  feized 
ibme  Moors  near  Cape  Bajadcry  was  by  that  prince 
oidered  to  carry  his  prifoners  back  to  Africa : 
he  landed  them  at  Rio  dehOra^  and  received 
frxHn  the  Moors  in  exchange,  ten  Blacks,  and  n 
quantity  of  gold  duft,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Lifbon. 

The  fucce(s  of  Gonfiuez,  not  only  awakened 
the  admiration,  but  ftimulated  the  avarice  of 
his  countrymen ;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
fucceeding  years,  fitted  out  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
fcvcn  fhips  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  gainful  traf- 
fick.  In  1481,  the  Portuguefe  built  a  fort  on 
the  Gdd  Coaft  >  another,  fome  time  afterwards, 
on  the  Hland  of  Arguin ;  and  a  third  at  Loango 
Saint  Paul's,  on  the  coaft  of  Angola;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Guiney. 

So  early  as  the  year  1 502,  the  Spainards  began 
io  employ  a  few  Negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpa- 
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niola;  but,  in  the  year  following,  Ovando,  thq 
governor  of  that  ifland,  forbad  the  further  impor- 
tation of  them;  alledging,  that  they  taught  the  In- 
dians all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them 
kfe  tradable  than  formerly  (b).  So  dreadfully 
rapid,  however,  was  the  decreafe  of  thefe  laft-men- 
tioned  unfortunate  people,  as  to  induce  the  court 
of  Spain  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  revoke  the  or- 
ders iflued  by  Ovando,  and  to  authorize,  by  royal 
authority,  the  introdu6tion  of  African  Slaves 
from  the  Portuguefe  Settlements  on  the  coaft 
of  Guiney.  In  the  year  151 7,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  grafted  a  patent  to  certain  perfons  foi 
the  exclufive  fupply  of  4,000  N^oes  annually, 
to  the  iflands  of  Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Puerto  Rico  (c).  This  patent  having  been  af- 
£gned  to  fome  Genoefe  merchants,  the  fupply  of 
Negroes  to  the  Spanifli  American  plantations 
became  from  that  timeaneflabliihed  and  regular 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  in  this 
meafvire  was  obtained  at  the  folicitation  of  Bar-* 
thdomew  de  las  Cafas,  Bilhop  of  Chiapa,  the 
celebrated  proteftor  and  advocate  of  the  Indians^ 
and  the  condud  of  this  great  prelate,  on  that  oc^ 
cafion,  has  been  the  fubjed  of  much  cenfure  and 

(bj  Hcrrera,  Dccad.  i.  lib.  5.  c.  i2# 
(c)  Herrerai  Decad.  2.  lib,  2.  c.  29. 
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ttiiimadverfion.  He  is  charged  with  the  ini- 
quitous abfurdity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men 
to  flavery,  while  he  was  concerting  the  means  of 
feftoring  freedom  to  another*  "  While  he  con- 
tended," fays  a  late  writer  (dj,  "  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe> 
he  laboured  to  enflave  the  inhabitants  of  another 
region ;  and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  fave 
the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to 
be  lawfxil  and  expedient  to  impofe  one,  ^iU 
heawer^  upon  the  Africans."  It  would  be  dif*- 
ficult  perhaps  to  fay  what  yoke  could  well  be 
heavier  than  the  rigorous  one  impofed  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  wretched  Indians ;  under  which, 
as  the  fame  Hiflorian  elfewhere  relates,  the  Na« 
lives  of  Hifpaniola  **  were  reduced,  in  the  fhort 
fpace  of  fifteen  years,  from  at  leaft  a  million,  to 
iixty  thoufand."  But  the  conduft  of  Las  Cafas 
is  not  fully  and  fairly  flated  in  the  foregoing  re- 
prefentation ;  for  it  fuppofes  that  each  clafs  of 
pleople  (the  Negroes  and  Indians)  was  found  in 
a  iimilar  condition  and  iituation  of  life,  whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  Negroes. import- 
ed fix>m  Africa,  are  born  of  enllaved  parents,  ar? 
bred  up  as  Slaves  themfelves,  and  as  fuch  have 
been  habituated  to  labour  from  their  infancy. 
On  this  account  we  are  told,  that  one  able 

(d)  RobinfoD,  Hift.  Amer. 
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Negro  was  capable  of  performing  the  work  of 
four  iftdians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition 
of  thefe  laft-mentioned  people  was  widely  re- 
moved from  a  ftate  of  llavery.  "  The  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  iflands/'  fays  a  cotemporary  writer, 
^  hate  been  fo  ufed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
in  a  life  of  plenty  and  paftime^  that  the  yoke 
of  fervitude  is  infuppoftabk  to  them ;  and  af- 
furedly,  if  they  would  but  embrace  our  holy  re- 
ligion, they  would  be  the  happieft  of  human 
beings  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  free- 
dom feJJ*  Las  Cafas  therefore  contended,  rea- 
fonably  enough,  that  men  inured  to  fervitude 
and  drudgery,  who  could  experience  no  altera-^ 
tion  of  circumftances  from  a  change  of  mafters, 
and  who  felt  not  the  fentiments  which  freedom 
alone  can  infpire,  were  not  fo  great  objefts  of 
commiferation,  as  thofc  who,  having  always  en- 
joyed the  fweets  of  unbounded  liberty,  were  fud- 
denly  deprived  of  it,  and  urged  to  tafks  of  la- 
bour which  their  ftrength  was  unable  to  perfomi* 
Las  Cafas  could  neither  prevent  nor  foiefee  the 
abufes  and  evils  that  have  arifcn  from  the  fyftem 
of  trafBck  recommended  by  him,  and  is  not 
therefore  juftly  chai^cable  with  the  rafhnefs,  ab- 
furdity,  and  iniquity,  which  have  fince  been  im- 
puted to  his  cotidudt. 

(€}  Pet.  Martyr.  Decai, 
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Op  the  Engliflb,  the  firft  who  is  known  to  chap. 
Jjare  been  concerned  in  this  commerce,  was  the  ^i- 
celebrated  John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards  re-  ^"""^'^"^ 
ceived  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy. 
His  adventures  arc  recorded  by  Hakluyt,  a  co- 
temporary  hiftorian.  Having  made  feveral  voy- 
ages to  the  Canary  iflands,  and  there  received 
information  (iays  Hakluyt)  "  that  Negroes  were 
'^*  very  good  merchandize  in  Hifpaniola,  and  that 
**  ftore  of  Negroes  might  eafily  be  had  on  the 
"  Coaft  of  Guiney,  he  refolved  to  make  trial 
•*  thereof,  and  communicated  that  device,  with 
•*  his  worfhipful  friends  of  London,  Sir  Lionel 
"  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Matter  Gunfon 
'*  (his  father-in-law)  Sir  William  Winter,  Mafter 
•*  Bromfiekl^  and  others  j  all  which  perfons  liked 
^'  fo  well  of  hb  intention,  that  they  became  li- 
•*  beral  contributors  and  adventurers  in  the  ac- 
**  tion ;  for  which  purpofe  there  were  thrpe  good 
•*  (hips  immediately  provided,  the  Salomon  of 
**  I  zo  tunnc^  wherein  Mafter  Hawkins  himfelf 
•'  went,  as  general;  the  Swallow,  of  loo  tunnes, 
^*  and  the  Jonas,  a  bark  of  40  tunnes ;  in  which 
^  finaU  fleete,  Mafter  Hawkins  took  with  him 


100  men.** 


Hawkins  (ailed  from  England  for  Sierra 

Leone,  in  the  month  of  Odober  1562,  and  in 
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a  fliort  time  after  his  arrival  on  the  coaft,  got 
into  his  poffeflion,  partly  (fays  Hakluyt)  by  th^ 
fword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number 
of  300  Negroes,  befides  other  merchandize,  with 
which  he  proceeded  diredlly  for  Hifpaniola,  and 
touching  at  different  ports  in  that  ifland,  dif- 
pofed  of  the  whole  of  his  cargo  in  exchange  for 
hides,  ginger,  fugar^  and  fome  pearls ;  and  arrived 
in  England  in  September  1563,  after  a  very  pro- 
fperous  voyage,  which  brought  great  profit  to  the 
adventurers. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  firft  ex- 
pedition, appears  to  have  attrafted  the  notice, 
and  excited  the  avarice  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment ',  for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Queen's  (hips,  the  Jefus  of  700  tons,  and  with' 
the  Solomon,  the  Tiger,  a  bark  of  50  tons,  and 
the  Swallow,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  fent  a  fecond 
time  on  the  fame  trading  expedition  ;  but  with' 
what  part  of  the  profits  for  his  own  (hare,  is  not 
mentioned.  He  failed  from  Plymouth,  the  i8th 
of  Odober  1 564,  and  the  fame  day  joined  at  fei' 
the  Minion,  another  of  the  Queen's  (hips,  com- 
manded by  captain  David  Carlet,  and  which, 
with  two  others,  the  John  Baptift,  and  the  Mer- 
lin, were  likewife  bound  for  Guiney. 

The  hiftory  of  this  voyage  is  related  at  large 

in 
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in  Hakluyt*s  Coliedtion,  by  a  perfon  who  em- 
.  barked  with  Hawkins ;  from  whofe  account  it 
appears,  that  the  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent 
gale  of  wind,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay ;  that  the 
Merlin  caught  fire  and  blew  up ;  that  the  John 
Baptift  put  back,  but  that  all  the  other  veflels 
arrived  at  length  at  Cape  Verde,  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africa.     "  The  people  of  Cape  Verde,**  fays  the 
writer,  "are  called  Leophares^  and  are  counted 
^  the  goodlieft  men  of  all  others  (aving  the 
"  Congoes,  who  inhabit  this  fide  the  Cape  de 
•*  Buena  Efperance.    Thefe  Leophares  have  wars 
"  againil  the  Jalofis,  which  are  borderers  by 
"  them,    Thefe  men  alfo  are  more  civil  than 
**  any  other,  becaufe  of  their  daily  trafficke  with 
*^  the  Frenchmen,  and  are  of  a  nature  very  gentle 
**  and  loving.     Here  we  ftayed  but  one  night, 
"  and  part  of  the  day,  for  the  7  th  of  December 
^  we  came  away ;  in  that  intending  to  have 
*•  taken  negroes  there  perforce;  the  Minion*$ 
"  men  gave  them  to  underftand  of  our  coming, 
**  and  our  pretence ;  wherefore  they  did  avoyde 
**  the  fnares  we  had  lay*d  for  them/* 

It  feems  prob^le  from  this  account,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Minion  having  an  independent 
command,  was  jealous  of  Hawkins*s  authority^ 
or,  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  was  Ihocked  at  the 
cxcefiies  to  which  his  avarice  urged  him,  in  laying 
fibres  to  feize  and  carry  pfi'the  unoffen^^ing  Na- 
Vol.  II.  E  tives. 
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B  a  o  It   tivcs.     After  this,  the  Minion  no  longer  a6led 
/in  concert,  nor  failed  in  company  with  Hawkins 
and  his  fquadron. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Hawkins  anchored 
dt  a  fmall  illand  called  Alcatrafa.     At  this  place 
we  are  informed  that  the  Jefus  and  Solomon 
riding  at  anchor,  the  two  barks  with  their  boats, 
went  to  an  ifland  belonging  to  a  people  called 
the  Sapies^  to  fee  if  they  could  take  any  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  Englifti  landed,  to  the  numbef 
of  eight)%  with  arms  and  ammunition  ;  but  the 
Natives  flying  into  the  woods,  they  returned 
without  fuccefs.     A  Ihort  time  afterwards,  we 
find  this  righteous  commander  at  one  of  the 
iflands  which   are  called    Sambula.     **  In   this 
^^  ifland  (fays  the  writer)  we  flayed  certain  dayes, 
^*  going  every  day  on  ftiore  to  take  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  with  burning  and  fpoiling  their  towns. 
"  Thefe  inhabitants  (who  were  called  Saniboes) 
,*•  hold  divers  of  the  Sapies  taken  in  war  as  their 
^  flaves,  whom  they  kept  to  till  the  ground, 
"  of  whom  we  took  many  in  that  place,  but  of 
"  the  Samboes  none  at  all ;  for  they  fled  into 
"  the  maine."     The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thefe 
people ;  and  relates,  among  other  particulars,  that 
flavery  is  the  cftablifhed  punifhment  for  theft. 
"  If  a  man  (fays  he)  fteals  but  a  Portugal  cloth 
"  from  another,  he  is  fold  to  the  Portugals  for 
X  "  aflave.** 
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"^  a  flave."  He  relates  further,  that  the  Samboes, 
in  a  time  of  (carcity,  devoured  their  captives,  for 
want  of  better  food. 

The  reft  of  Hawkins's  adventures  are  nothing 
to  my  prefent  purpofe.     What  has  been  quoted, 
is  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that  a  regular  traffick 
4iad  becn.eftabliflied,  fo  early  as  the  year  1564, 
both  by  the  Portuguefe  and  the  French,  with 
fome  nations  of  Africa,  for  the  purchafe  of  Slaves; 
that  this  intercourfe  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
traft,  and  tended  to  civilife  the  Natives  on  the 
Coaft ;  fortie  nations  of  whom  were  poffcffed  of 
Slaves,  which   they  kept  for   the  purpofes  of 
^agriculture^  and  occafionally  killed  for  food ;  a 
horrid  pradice,  that,  I  believe,  no  longer  exifts 
in  this  part  of  Africa.     In  regard  to  Hawkins 
himfel^  he  was,  I  admit,  a  murderer  and  a  robber. 
His  avowed  purpofe  in  failing  to  Guincy,  was  to 
feize  by  ftratagem  or  force,  and  carry  away,  the 
iinfufpeding  Natives,  in  the  view  of  felling  them 
as  Slaves  to  the  people  of  Hifpaniola.     In  this 
purfuit,  his  objeft  was  prefent  profit,  and  his 
•employment  and  paftime  devaftation  and  murder. 
He  made  a  third  voyage  to  Africa  in  1568,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  with  a  fquadron  of  fix  (hips, 
which  the  reader  will  not  be  forry  to  find  ter- 
minated moft  miferably;  and  put  a  ftop,  for 
fome  years,  to  any  more  piratical  expeditions  of 
the  Englifli  to  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

Ez  TnK 
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The  firft  notice  which  I  find  ih  hiftory  of  art 
aftual  attempt  by  the  Britifh  nation  to  eftablHh 
a  regular  trade  on  the  African  Coaft,  is  in  the 
year  1618,  when  King  James  I.  granted  an  cx- 
clufive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  fome 
other  merchants  of  London,  for  raifing  a  joint 
ftock  for  a  trade  to  Guiney :  (hips  were  accord- 
ingly fitted  out ;  but  the  profits  not  being  found 
to  anfwer  expeftation,  the  proprietors  foon  after- 
wards withdrew  their  contributions ;  and  the 
charter  was  fufFered  to  expire  (f). 

In  1 63 1,  King  Charles  L  erefted  by  charter  a 
fecond  compxny  for  a  trade  to  Africa ;  granting 
to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
fundry  merchants,  to  enjoy  the  fole  trade  to  the 
Coaft  of  Guiney,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the  illes  ad- 
jacent, for  3 1  years  to  come.  As  the  Englilh 
had  by  this  time  began  the  fettlement  of  planta- 
tions in  the  Weft  Indies,  Negroes  were  in  fuch 
demand  as  to  induce  the  new  company,  at  a 
great  expence,  to  ereft  forts  and  warehoufes  on 
the  Coaft,  for  the  proteftion  of  their  commerce ; 
but  fo  many  private  adventurers  and  interlopers 

(f)  Qyecn  Elizabeth  is  faid  to  have  granted  a  patent  in  the 
30lh  year  of  her  reign,  for  carrying  on  an  excliifire  trade 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leone ',  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  voyage  was  ever  made  in 
coniequence  of  it. 

of 
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of  all  nations,  broke  in  upon  them,  as  in  effcd 
10  force  the  trade  open,  and  fo  it  continued 
until  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  year  1662,  a  third  exclufive  African 
company  was  incorporated,  confiding  of  many 
perfons  of  high  rank  and  diftinftion  ^  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  This  company  undertook  to  fupply  our 
Weft  Indian  plantations  with  3,000  Negroes  an* 
nually  ;*  but  in  1664,  the  king  intending  to  make 
war  on  the  Dutch,  fecretly  fent  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  the  Coaft,  with  orders  to  feize  the 
Dutch  fbrts  near  Cape  Verde ;  in  which  fervicc 
Holmes  fucceeded,  and  built  at  the  fame  time  a 
new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gambia, 
called  James  Fort,  which  we  ftill  hold.  Thence 
failing  fouthward,  he  mattered  all  the  Dutch 
fadories  on  the  Guiney  Coaft,  except^ St.  George 
D'Elmina  and  Acheen ;  all  of  which  were  how- 
ever retaken  in  1665,  by  De  Ruytor,  the  Dutch 
admiral ;  together  with  the  Fort  of  Koromantyn, 
belonging  to  the  Englifti  company,  which  (if  I 
miftake  not)  the  Dutch  hold  at  this  day,  by  the 
name  of  Fort  Amfterdam. 

In  1672  (the  third  company  having  in  this 
year  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown)  the , 
fourth  and  laft  exclufive  company  was  eftabliflied*. 
It  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  RoyaJ  African 
Company,  and  had,  among  its  fubfcribers,  the 
E  3  Kingr, 
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King,  the  duke  of  York,  and  many  other  pcrfons 
of  high  rank  and  quality ;  and  the  whole  capital 
of  £.ii  I, coo  was  ralfed  in  nine  months^  Out 
of  this  fubfcription,  the  late  company  was  allow- 
ed £.  34,000  for  their  three  forts  of  Cape  Coaft 
Caftle,  Sierra  Leone,  and  James  Fort.  The  new 
company  foon  improved  their  trade,  and  in-, 
creafed  the  numbert  of  their  forts  -,  and„  as  all 
former  companies  were  obliged  to  fend  to  HqK 
land  to  make  up  an  affortment  for  the  cargoes  of 
their  fhips,'  they  now  introduced  into  i^ngland 
the  making  of  fundry  kinds  of  woollen  goods,, 
and  other  manufaftures  not  before  known;  and 
they  imported  from  the  Coaft  great  quantities  of 
gold,  out  of  which,  in  1673,  50,000  guinea^ 
(fo  named  from  the  country)  were  coined.  They 
alfo  imported  redwood  for  dyers,  ivory^wax,  and 
fome  other  valuable  commodities,  and  they  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  £.  70,000  annually  in, 
Englifti  goods. 

But  the  revolution  in  1688  changed  the 
fcene;  for  by  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  as 
the  Petition  and  Declaratien  of  Right  is  com- 
monly called,  the  African  and  all  other  exclufivQ 
companies  not  authorized  by  parliament,  were 
aboliftied  :  the  African  trade,  therefore,  became 
in  faft,  free  and  open ;-  although  the  company 
ftill  perfifted  in  feizing  the  (hips  of  feparate 
traders;  a  meafure  which  occafioned  much  cla-^ 

moufj, 
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moup,  and  na  ftnall  obftruftion  to  the  Negro- 
trade.  The  difputes  which  this  conduft  gave 
rife  tOj.  are  however  too  uninterefting  at  prefent 
to  be  brought  again  to  remembrance. 

In  1689  was  eftablilhed  the  fix^Affiento  com^ 
pany  for  fupplying  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies  with 
N^oes  from  Jamaica;  and  in  1698  the  trade 
to  Africa^  which,  by  the  Petition  of  Right  was 
virtually  laid  open^  was  exprefsly  made  fo,  under 
certain  conditions;  for  by  ftatutes  9  and  loth 
of  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  26.  it  was  enaded — 

"  That  for  the  prefervation  of  the  trade,  and 
for  the  advantage  of  England  and  its  Colonies, 
it  fliould  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  fubjefts  of 
his  Majefty's  realm  of  England,  as  well  as  for 
the  company,  to  trade  from  England  sind  the 
Plantations  in  America  to  Africa,  between  Cape 
Mount  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  upon  pay- 
ing for  the  aforefaid  ufes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
ad  valor enty  for  the  goods  exported  from  England 
or  the  Plantations,  to  be  paid  to  the  colleAor 
at  the  time  of  entry  outwards^  for  the  ufe  of  the 
company. 

The  fame  liberty  was  given  to  trad^  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount ;  but,,  in  addition 
to  the  10  per  cent,  on  exportation,  there  was 
\o  be  paid  a  further  fum  of  10  per  ce>it.  ad  va^ 
fqremjjoj^  all  goods  and  merchandize,  redwood 
E  4  excepted^ 
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excepted,  which  was  to  pay  only  5  per  cent,  a* 
the  place  of  exportation,  imported  into  England, 
or  the  Plantations,  from  the  coaft  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  Ciape  Mount.  The  duties  fo  paid 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
forts  and  caftles,  the  providing  ammunition,  and 
foldiers.  'The  company  were  yearly  ta  render 
an  account  of  the  receipt  of  thefe  duties  and 
their  application,  to  the  Carfkor  B»on  of.  Ex- 
chequer. 

Perfons  paying  thefe  duties  were  to  have  the 
fame  protection  and  defence  for  their  perfons, 
fhips,  and  goods,  from  the  forts  and  caftles,  and 
the  fame  freedom  and  fecunty  for  their  negocia- 
tions  and  trade,  as  the  company.  They  might 
fettle  fa<5lories  within  their  limits,  and  were  to  be 
iTtt  from  all  moleftations  from  the  company. 

No  duty  impofed  by  this  aft  was  to  extend 
to  Negroes  exported,  or  to  gold  and  filver,  nor 
was  the  aft  to  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  hinder  any 
one  from  trading  to  that  part  of  Africa,  com- 
monly called  South  Barbary,  extending  foutherly 
as  far  as  Cape  Blanco.** 

Against  the  regulations  of  this  law,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  13  years,  both  the 
company  and  many  of  the  private  traders  re- 
monftrated  without  effeft ;  and  the  company*s 
affkirsi  in  the  courfe  of  a  feyir  yeai:s,  declined  to 
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fo  great  a  degree,  that  they  were  unable  either 
to  fupport  their  faftories  with  new  inveftments, 
or  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  alreiady  in- 
curred. Parliament,  at  length  was  induced  to 
give  them  fome  aflUlance;  and  in  1739  voted 
£.  10,000  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  like  fum 
annually  until  the  year  1744,  when,  by  reafon 
of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  the  grant  was 
doubled.  In  each  of  the  two  fucceding  years 
jf.  10,000  was  again  voted  s— 'but  nothing  was 
granted  for  1747. 

In  the  year  1750  the  African  trade,  after 
having  pafled,  as  we  have  feen,  through  dif- 
feient  conftitutions  and  conditions,  aflumed  a 
new  appearance ;  for  in  that  year  the  law  took 
phcc  under  which  it  ftill  exifts,  and  is  at  prefent 
Regulated.  It  is  entitled,  "  An  aft  for  extending 
and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa ;"  the  terms 
and  conditions  whereof  I  need  not  fct  forth,  as  the 
aft  itfelf  is  fo  eafily  referred  to.  Of  the  feveral 
countries,  however,  which  with  the  trade  is  at  pre- 
fent carried  on,  and  the  ftate  of  it  for  fome  years 
paft,  fome  particulars  may  be  neceflary.  My  ac^ 
count  will  be  brief;  there  being  many  defcriptions 
of  Guiney  extant ;  and  aA  abridgment  and  fum- 
mary  of  the  beft  hiftories  (collated  and  arrange 
with  great  judgment  and  accuracy)  are  given  to 
^he  public  in  Aftley*s  coUeftion  of  voyages; 

wjier^ift 
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ji  a  o  K  wherein  the  reader  will  find  much  curious  and 
IV.       ufeful  information  (g). 

That  part  then  of  the  African  coaft  on  the^ 
Atlantick  Ocean,  with  which  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope have  an  intercourfe,  extends  from  Cape 
Blanco,  in  21^  N.  latitude,  to  a  Portuguefe  fet- 
tlement  called  Loango  St.  PmiCsy  in  the  kingdonv 
of  Angola,  lat.  9"*  S.  comprehending  a  line  of 
coaft  of  upwards  of  1,300  Englilh  leagues,  and 
confifting  of  various  countries,  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  favage  nations,  differing  widely 
firoai  each  other,  in  government^  langui^e,  man- 
ners, and  fuperftitbns.^ 

The  firft  of  thefe  countries,  in  which  the 
Britifli  have  an  eftablifhment,  is  the  province 
erf  Senegambiaj  including  the  river  Senegal, 
which  opens  into  the  Weflern  occ^i  in  nearly 
16  degrees,  and  the  river  Gambia  in  13"^  N.  la-^ 
titude.  Both  thefe  rivers  are  navigable  many 
hundred  miles  up  the  country.  The  Negroes 
obtained  from  this  part  of  Africa  are  K.nown  to 

(gj  In  the  year  1 763  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  were 
Tcfted  in  the  African  Company  i  but  in  1 765  the  fame  be- 
came vefted  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade  was  laid  open* 
Thus  the  whole  African  trade  is  free  to  all  his  Majefty's 
fubje<!\s ;  but  that, part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  between  Port^ 
Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge  is  under  the  direAion  of  govern- 
ment.  From  Cape  Rouge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Englifli  forts  are  undo:  the  diredion  of  a  committee  of  th^ 
(jooipany. 

thp 
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tl)e  Weft  Indian  planters  by  the  general  name  c  H  a  f^ 
of  Mandingoes,  ^^ 

From  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge)  to  Cape  Appol- 
Ionia,  the  European  fettlements,  except  a  fn^ 
Englifti  factory  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  are 
chiefly  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe.— The  Negroes 
obtained  through  their  means,  as  well  as  from 
the  Englifli  fa<5tory,  are  likewife  called  Mandin^ 
goes — I  believe  improperly ;  as  many  different 
langu^es  are  fpoken  on  the  coaft  between  Senegal 
and  AppoUonia.  This  part  of  Africa  is  commonly 
called  the  Windward  Coaft, 

The  Gold  Coaft  extends  from  Cape  Appol-^ 
Ionia  to  the  river  Volta,  comprehending  a  line  of 
;oo  leagues.  The  maritime  country  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  ftates  or  principalities^ 
feemingly  independent  of,  and  often  at  war  with^ 
each  other;  the  chief  of  which  arc  Axim,  Ante, 
Adorn,  Jabi,  Commani,  Fctu,  Sabou,  Fantyn  (a 
rich  and  powerful  people)  Acroq,  and  Agonnaj 
fomc  of  which  are  faid  to  maintain  a  republican, 
or  more  properly  ^n  ariftocratical,  form  of  govern- 
ment. Of  the  inland  country  we  kopw  but 
little  more  than  that  it  confifts  of  three  extenfive 
kingdoms,  called  Afliantee  (or  Shantee)  Akim,  and 
Aquambou;  each  of  which  fupplies  the  mari- 
time ftates  with  great  numbers  of  flaves,  \yhich 
they  fell  to  the  Europeans,  In  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  inoft  of  the  Negroes  purchafed  on^th^ 

Q0I4 
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BOOK  Gold  Coaft,  are  known  by  the  general  appella^ 
^^'  tion  of  KoromanieeSy  from  Koromantyn,  one  of 
the  earlieft  of  our  fadories  on  this  part  of  the 
African  coaft,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  but 
which  is  now  become  an  infignificant  village,  or 
fadory,  in  pofleffion  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fantyn,  two  miles  from  the 
fort  of  Anamaboe. — I  believe  that  the  fame,  or 
different  dialefts  of  the  fame  language,  is  fpoken 
throughout  all  the  Gold  Coaft  countries. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  the  river  Lagos,  ex- 
tends the  Whidah  country,  (at  prefent  a  province 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  a  great  inland  king- 
dom) by  fome  geographers  confidered  as  part  of 
the  Gold  Coaft  i  by  others  denominated  T^he  Slavt 
Coaft  proper.  It  b^ins  with  thefmall  and  barren 
ftate  of  Koto  or  Lampi,  next  to  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  Adra,  comprehending  the  fubordi- 
nate  maritime  principalities  of  Great  and  Little 
Popo,  or  Papaw ;  from  whence  the  Wliidah  Ne- 
groes are  called  generally,  by  the  Britidi  traders, 
Papaws.  The  Whidah  language,  except  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Koto,  is  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate. The  people  of  Koto  fpeak  a  dialeft  of 
the  Gold  Coaft,  and  there  is  a  tribe  of  Whidah 
Negroes  called  Nagoes^  who  have  a  dialed  which, 
though  underftood  by  the  Papaws,  differs  from 
the  Whidah  language  in  many  particulars. 

West  of  the  river  Lagos  begins  the  great 

kingdotix 
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Itingdom  of  Benin,  the  coaft  of  which  forms  a  chap. 
gulph  or  bight,  ending  at  Cape  Lopez,  wherein       '^* 
are  iituated  the  trading  places  (being  fo  many 
villages  on  the  banks  of  fcveral  rivers)  of  Benin, 
Bonny,  Old  and  New  Callabar,  Cameron,  and 
Gaboon* 

The  flaves  purchafed  on  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
have  the  general  denomination  of  Eboes ;  pro- 
bably from  Arebo,  the  name  of  a  village,  former- 
ly <a  confiderabk  town,  on  the  river  Benin.  Some 
6f  them  (a  tribe,  I  believe,  trom  the  interior 
country)  are  likewife  called  Mocoes.  In  language 
they  differ  both  from  the  Gold  Coaft  Negroes 
and  thofe  of  Whidah,  and  in  fome  refpeAs  from 
each  other ;  for  from  Whidah  to  Angola,  the  dia- 
lefts  vary  at  almoft  every  trading  riven 

From  Cape  Lopez  to  the  river -Congo,  diftant 
140  le^^ues,  I  believe  the  trade  is  chiefly  engroff- 
cd  by  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  of  this  river,  very  little  trade  is  carried  oa 
by  any  Europeans  except  the  Portuguefe>  who, 
as  hath  been  obierved,  have  a  large  city  at 
Loango  St.  PauFs,  on  the  Coaft  of  Angola, 
ftrongly  forrified;  from  which  place  they  have 
penetrated  quite  through  the  country  tb  their  fet- 
tlements  at,  and  fouth  of,  Mozambique,  upon 
the  caftern  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they  have  cara- 
laus  conftantly  going  and  returning,  and  by  that 

means 
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means  carry  on  an  extenfive  and  advantageous 
inland  commerce^ 

The  whole  number  of  forts  and  fedtortes 
cftablifhed  on  the  coaft  by  the  different  powers 
of  Europe,  is  I  believe  forty  j  of  which  fourteen 
belong  to  the  Englilh,  three  to  the  French, 
fifteen  to  the  Dutch,  four  to  the  Portuguefe,  and 
four  to  the  Danes^ 

The  commodities  exported  by  the  BritiQi  tra- 
ders to  Africa,  confift  chiefly  of  woollens,  linens^ 
Manchefter  goods,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
goods ;  £aft  Indian  filks  and  mixed  goods ;  Eng- 
lifti  printed  callicoes  and  cottons ;  ready-mad* 
cloths,  mul'quets,  bayonets,  cutlaffes,  gunpowder^ 
fliot,  wrought  and  unwrought  brafs  and  copper, 
lead,  pewter,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  hats^ 
worfted  caps,  earthen  ware,  Britifh  fpirits,  rum 
and  brandy,  tea,  fugar,  coffee  and  provifions  of 
every  kind.— The  annual  value,  of  late  years.  Is 
eftimated  on  an  average  at  about  ^•8oo,ooa 
fterling. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  there  is  a  duty  paid 
on  each  fliip,  to  the  king  or  chief  man  of  the 
country ;  which  is  called  his  cuftoms.  In  other 
parts  this  is  not  exaded  ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch 
places  as  have  but  little  trade.  When  permiffion 
is  obtained  to  trade,  the  (laves  are  fometimes 
brought  by  the  Black  merchants  on  board  the 

fliips. 
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Ihips  and  there  fold;  and  fometimes  they  ire  chai^. 
purchafed  on  ftiore  at  the  merchants  houfes,  and  ^  ^^^ 
brought  off  to  the  (hips  by  the  captains  j  after 
which  the  Black  traders  come  on  board  to  rdccive 
payment.  In  thefe  particulars,  circumftanfces  and 
fituations  veiy  often  change  the  mode,  juft  as  art 
oppolition  among  a  number  of  purchafers  make* 
k  more  or  lefs  neceffary.  Many  of  the  faftories 
on  the  coaft  are  private  property ;  of  courfe  they 
procure  flaves  for  the  (hips  in  their  own  concern. 
Sometimes  they  barter,  flaves  with  ftrangers,  in 
order  to  enlarge  their  own  afforliheht  ofgoodsy 
or  to  procure  fome  particular  commodities  o^ 
which  they  are  in  want.  Among  the  forts,  the 
<^ers  that  belong  to  them  carry  on  trade 
more  or  lefs  with  the  (hipping  as  their  drcuth* 
ftances  will  admit,  and  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  independent  j  but  the  Black  traders 
are  fuj^ofed  to  fell  their  ^ves  about  forty  fliil* 
lings  each  cheaper  than  the  fadkories. 

Ik  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  to  which  (hipping 
refbrt  all  the  year,  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Black  traders  within  land  (for  an  extent  as  yet 
unexplored  by  any  White  pcrfon)  and  thofe  on 
the  coaft,  is  conflant  and  regular ;  but  we  have 
no  fufficicntly  precife  and  particular  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  conflant  fupply  of  flaves 
for  fale  is  kept  up  and  fapportcd.  I  fhall  here^ 
after  give  the  beft  information  I  have  been  able 

to 
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to  coUeft  on  this  head.  I  regret  that  I  have  net 
fufficient  materials  to  enable  me  to  furniQi  an 
accurate  ftatement  of  the  number  of  Africans 
that  have  been  tranfported  to  the  Britifti  colonies 
fince  their  firft  fettlement-  However,  that  cu- 
■riofity  may  not  be  wholly  difappointed,  I  have 
coUeded  fuch  materials  as  I  think  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  fome  judgment  in  this  refpeA, 
which  probably  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
truth. 

In  the  various  publications  with  which  the 
prcfs  abounded  during  the  time  that  the  difputes 
between  the  African  Company  and  the  private 
traders  were  an  objeft  of  national  concern,  it  is 
afferted  by  one  party,  and  not  denied  by  the 
other,  that  about  140,000  Negroes  had  been  ex* 
ported  by  the  company,  and  160,000  more  by 
private  adventurers,  between  the  years  1680  and 
1700 :  Total  300,000.  From  1700  to  Decem* 
ber  1786,  the  number  imported  into  Jamaica 
was  610,000.  I  fay  this  on  fufficient  evidence, 
having  in  my  poffeffion  lifts  of  all  the  entries* 
Of  .the  number  imported  during  the  fame  inter- 
val into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  the  Windward  Iflands,  I  cannot  fpeak 
with  precifion;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Janlaica  import  may  fairly  be  reckoned  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  On  thefe  grounds,  the  total 
import  into  all  the  Britiih  cblones  of  America 

and 
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iWKi  the  Weft  Indies,  from  1680  to  I786,  may 
be  put  at  2,130,000,  being,  on  an  average  of 
the  whole,  20,095  ^^i^ually.  This  I  admit  is 
much  lefs  than  is  commonly  fuppofed  t  Ander- 
fon  roundly  fixes  the  annual  import  at  100,000; 
but  vagbe  and  general  aflertiohs  prove  nothing* 
The  re-export  may  be  ftated  at  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  import. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Britilh  flavc  trade 
had  attained  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  profperity  a 
ihort  time  btfore  the  commencement  of  the  late 
American  war.  The  following  has  been  given  to 
the  public  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  (hips 
which  failed  from  Elngland  for  the  Coaft  in  1 7  7 1  ^ 
and  of  the  number  offices  for  the  purchafe  and 
tranlportation  of  which  they  were  fufficiently  pro* 
vided,  and  I  believe  its  authenticity  cannot  be 
doubted  i  viz. 


6i 


To  Senegambia 
Windward  Coaft 
Gold  Coaft      - 
Bight  of  Benin 
Angola      -     - 

Total       - 


Ships. 

56 
29 

4 
1 92 


Of  the  above  192  fliips 

107  failed  from  Liverpool,  for 
58    —    from  London,  for  - 
23    —   from  Briftol,  for    • 
4    —   from  Lancafter,  for 
Vol.  n.  F 


Negroei. 

for    3,310 

—  11,960 

—  23,301 
•—    1.050 

—  47>'46 

Negroet. 

-  29»25o* 

-  8,136 

-  8,810 

-  -   95° 

In 
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BOOK   Iw  the  year  1772  failed  from  Great  Bntain,  fcf 
'^'    ,  the  African  coaft 

175  vcflels,  having  goods  on  boaid 


valued  at    - 

;C.  866,394     II 

3 

'773   - 

»5» 

-    -    IT 

-    688,110  10 

II 

'774  - 

167 

-  -  jy 

-      846,525    12 

5 

'775   - 

'5* 

-    -    D* 

-      786,168      2 

8 

1776   - 

lOI 

-    -    D- 

-  470.779   ' 

I 

'777   - 

58 

-    -    D* 

-    239,218    3 

— 

J778   - 

41 

-  •  jy 

-    154,086    I 

10 

'779  - 

28 

-    -    Df 

-    159.217  '9 

7 

This  defalcation  was  unqtieftionably  owing  to 
the  late  war,  on  the  termination  of  which  the 
trade  immediately  began  to  revive,  as  appears  by 
the  following  account  of  the  Negroes  iitiported 
into  and  exported  from  the  Britilh  Weft  Indian 
Iflands,  from  1783  to  1787  (both  years  inclu- 
five);  viz. 


Vtu. 

WBf 

Tom 

Negroet  1^ 

Negroes  ex- 

Negraet 

8bip>. 

ported. 

poitec* 

feuloW. 

178J 

.     38    - 

S»4S5 

-      16,208 

-    809  . 

•5.399 

1784 

-    93  - 

13,301 

-    atf,55o 

-    5.«63    - 

a3,»87 

1785 

-    73    - 

10,730 

-     21,598 

-    j,oi8    . 

16,580 

1786 

.    67   - 

8,070 

-      19,163 

-    4i3»7    - 

14.843 

1787 

-    8s    - 

ia,t83 

.    a  1,023 

-    5.366    - 

15.657 

Of  the  whole  number  now  annually  exported 
from  Africa,  by  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain, 
France^  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  particular  countries  whence  fupplied,  the 
following  Kccount  was^  tranliuitted  by  the  mer- 
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chants  of  Liverpool  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy   chap. 
Council,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  authentick 
and  particular  a  return  as  can  poflibly  be  ob- 
tained :  viz. 


II. 


K<»  of  SUvet 
ciported. 

iy  the  Britifli        .        .        •      . 

38,000 

French        -        -       .       - 

20,000 

Dutch        .        ,        -      - 

4,000 

Danes        -        .        .      - 

2,000 

Portuguefe         ... 

10,000 

Total       • 

74,000 

N» 

ofSlarei; 

Of  which  Gambia  fumilhies  about      - 

700 

Ifles  Delos,  and  the  adjacent 

rivers         ... 

1,500 

From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape 

Mount        -     .   - 

2,-doo 

trom  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 

Palmas        -        -         - 

3^000 

From  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape 

Appollonia          -          - 

I/OOO 

iSold  Coaft           -            ^ 

10,000 

Quitta  and  Popo 

1,000 

Whydah 

4,500 

Porto    Novo,   Eppee,    and 

Bid^gry .      .        -        - 

3yS<^o 

Carried  forward    - 

27,200  • 

Fz 

Lagos 

et 
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BOOK 

ofSUvci* 

Iv. 

Brought  forward 

27,20a 

Lagos  and  Benin 

Bonny  and  New  Calabar    - 

Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons 

3y5oo 

14,500 
7,000 

Gabon  and  Cape  Lopez 
Loango>  Melimba,  and  Cape 

Renda        ... 
Majumba,  Ambris,  and  Mif- 

foula          .          -         . 

500 

I2y5^9 
1,000 

Loango  St.  Paulas,  and  Ben- 

guela         ... 

7,000 

Total 

74,200 

Of  the  miferable  people  thus  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  and  fervitude,  though  born  ia 
various  and  widely-feparated  countries,  it  is  not 
cafy  to  difcriminate  the  peculiar  manners  and 
native  propenfities.  The  fimilar  and  uniform 
fyftem  of  life  to  which  they  are  all  reduced  y 
the  few  opportunities  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment that  are  given  them  for  mental  improve- 
ment; are  circumftances  that  neceflarily  induce  a 
predominant  and  prevailing  caft  of  charafter  and 
difpofition.  "  The  day,"  fays  Homer,  "  which 
makes  man  a  flave,  takes  away  half  his  worth,**^ 
and,  in  fadt,  he  lofes  every  impulfe  to  adion,  ex- 
cept that  of.fear.    Nevcrthelefs,  there  are  among 

ieveral. 
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leveral  of  the  African  nations  fome  flriking  and  c  h  a  p« 
predominant  features,  which  cannot  eafily  be  ^  ^^• 
overlooked  by  a  perfon  refiding  in  any  one  of 
the  fug^r  plantations^  Thefe  peculiarities  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  defcribe  with  candour  and  impar- 
tiality;  after  which,  I  Ihall  attempt  a  delineation 
of  their  general  charafter,  as  it  is  difplayed  under 
all  the  various  modifications  and  ciraunflances 
of  original  habits,  and  prefent  fituation  and 
cotiditioii. 


F3 
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CHAP.    III. 

MandingoeSj  or  Natives  of  the  Windward  Coaji.^^. 
Mahometans. — Their  wars^  manners^  and  per-' 
fons. — Koromantyn  Negroes^  or  Natives  of  the 
Gold  Coqfi. — Their  ferocioujnefi  of  difpq/ition  dif 
played  by  an  account  of  the  Negro  rebellion  ht 
Jamaica  in  1 760. — Their  national  manner s^  wars^ 
and  fuperJiitions.^-^Natives  of  Whidah  or  Fida. 
-^Theirgood  qualities.— Nagoes. — Negroes  from 
Benin.— Perfons  and  tempers. — Cambals.^^Na- 
tives  of  Kongo  and  Anggla.^^Survey  of  the, 
character  and  difpofiiions  of  Negroes  in  a  flate  of 
flavery. 

JVlo$T>  if  not  ally  the  nations  that  inhabit  that 
part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the  northward  an4 
eaflward  of  Sierra  Leone,  are  Mahometans ;  and 
following  the  means  of  converfion  prefcribed  by 
their  prophet,  are,  as  we  are  told,  perpetually  at 
V^ar  with  fuch  of  the  furrounding  nations  as  re- 
fufe  to  adopt  their  religious  tenets.  Tlie  pri- 
foncrs  taken  in  thefc  religious  wars  fumifli,  \ 
doubt  not,  great  part  of  the  ilaves  which  are  ex^ 
ported  from  the  feftories  on  the  Windward  Coaft  ^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  death  would  be  the  fate 
of  mod  of  the  captives,  if  purchafers  were  not  tq 

^c  piet  with.  "^^^^^^^ 

But 
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BiTT  the  Mandingoes  have  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  fuch  nations  as  they 
confider  enemies  of  their  faith  5  and  I  am  afraid 
that  fome  of  thefe  wars  arife  from  motives  even 
lefs  juftifiable  than  religious  zeal.  An  old  and 
&ithfril  Mandingo  fervant,  who  ftands  at  my 
elbow  while  I  write  this,  relates,  that  being  fent 
by  his  father  to  vifit  a  diilant  relation  m  a  country 
whercin  the  Portuguefe  had  a  fettlement,  a  fray 
happened  in  the  village  in  which  he  refided; 
that  many  people  were  killed,  and  others  taken 
prifoners,  and  he  himfelf  was  feized  and  carried 
off  in  the  fkirmifti ;  not,  as  he  conceives,  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  by  fome  of  the  natives  of  the 
place ;  and  being  fent  down  a  river  in  a  canoe, 
was  fold  to  the  captain  of  the  (hip  that  brought 
him  to  Jamaica.  Of  his  national  cuftoms  and 
manners  he  remembers  but  little,  being,  at  the 
time  of  his  captivity,  but  a  youth.  He  relates, 
that  the  natives  pradife  circumcifion,  and  that 
he  himfelf  has  undergone  that  operation ;  and  he 
has  not  forgot  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
whicli  his  &ther  taught  him ;  in  proof  of  this 
affertion,  he  chaunts,  in  an  audible  and  (hrill 
tone,  a  fentence  that  I  conceive  to  be  part  of  the 
Alcoran,  La  illa,Hl  ilia  !  (ajj  which  he  fays  they 
fing  aloud  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new 
fBOon.    He  relates,  mor^ver,  that  ia  his  o\ya 

(a J  Thcnp  |s  no  God,  bot  Qod. 

f  4  cottQtry 
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BOOK  country  Friday  was  conflantly  made  a  day  of 
^^  ftrid  fafting.  It  was  almoft  a  fin,  he  obferves^ 
on  that  day,  /p  Jw allow  his  fpittle^'^^iyidti  is  his 
^xpref&on. 

Besides  this  man,  I  had  once  another  Man* 
dingo  fervant,  who  could  write,  with  great  beaur 
ty  and  exadnefs,  the  Arabick  alphabet,  and 
fome  paffages  from  the  Alcoran.  Whether  ^his. 
learning  extended  ^ny  further,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed,  as  he  died  foon  after 
be  came  into  my  pofleffion. 

The  advantage  poflefled  by  a  few  of  thefc 
people,  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  is  a  ciri 
cumftance  on  which  the  Mandingo  Negroes  in 
the  Weft  Indies  pride  themfelves  greatly. among 
the  reft  of  the  (laves  \  over  whom  they  confider 
that  they  poffefs  a  marked  fuperiority ;  and  in 
truth  they  difplay  fuch  gentlen?fs  of  dilpofition 
and  demeanour,  as  would  feem  the  refult  of  early 
education  and  difcipline,  were  it  not  that,  gener 
rally  (peaking,  they  are  more  prone  to  theft  than 
'^ny  of  the  African  tribes.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  this  propenfity,  among  other  vices,  is  natural 
to  a  (late  of  (lavery,  which  degrades  and  corrupts 
the  human  mind  in  a  deplorable  manner  i  but 
why  the  Mandingoes  (hould  have  become  more 
vicious  in  this  refpeft  than  the  reft  of  the  Natives 
of  Africa  in  the  fame  condition  of  life,  is  a  quef* 
tion  I  cannot  anfwer. 

In  their  complexions  and  perfons,  the  Man-? 
^  dingoes 
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dingoes  are  cafily  to  be  diftinguilhed  firpm  fiich 
<^^e  Africans  as  are  born  nearer  to  the  equator ; 
but  they  confift  neverthelefs  of  very  diftindt  tribes, 
feme  of  which  are  remarkably  tall  and  black, 
and  there  is  one  tribe  among  them  (called  alfd 
the  Foolab)  that  feems  to  me  to  conftitute  the 
link  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes  properly  {o 
called.  They  are  of  a  lefs  glofly  black  than  the 
Gold  Coaft  Negroes;  and  their  hair,  though 
bufliy  and  crifped,  is  not  woolly,  but  foft  and  filky 
to  the  touch.  Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in 
common,  the  thick  lips  and  flat  nofes  of  the 
more  fouthem  Natives ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great 
d^ree,  exempt  from  that  ftrong  and  fetid  odour, 
which  exhales  from  the  ikin  of  moft  of  the  latter; 
but  in  general  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  hard 
labour*. 

After  all,  they  differ  lefs  in  their  perfons, 
than  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  from  the  Na- 

•  There  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  of  nature  fometimes 
feen  in  the  children  born  of  Negro  women  by  black  men. 
Their  features  are  thofe  of  the  Negro,  but  their  complexions 
are  vAite :  not  the  white  of  the  European,  but  a  cadaverous 
paleneis  without  any  mixture  of  red,  and  their  hair  is  of  the 
fame  colour,  though  crifped  and  woolly.  I  have  infpe^icd 
feveral  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  and  always  found  them  weak 
fightedy  and>  in  general,  defedive  in  underftanding.  Theie 
are  the  people  called  by  the  Spaniards  MbitM ;  but  that  a 
nation  of  them  exifts  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  afferted  by 
'Voltaire,  I  do  not  believe. 

\   Vol*  11.  F5  tivcs 


1 
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tivcs  of  the  Gokl  Coafl:  i  who  mny  h^  fitfd  to 
coflftitute  the  gemune  and  original  unmbn4 
Negro,  both  in  peiion  and  chara^n 

The  circomftances  which  diflinguifii  the  Ko* 
romantyn,  or  Gold  Coaft,  N«g^oes,  from  all 
others,  am  firmnefs  both  of  body  and  mind  i  a 
foocioulbefs  of  difpofition  i  but  mtbtJ^  adivity« 
coucage,  and  a  ftubbornnefs,  or  what  an  aicieftt 
Ronian  would  have  deemed  an  elevation,  of  fouU 
which  prompts  them  to  ^^erpctges  •of  difficuky 
and  danger ;  and  enabks  them  to  meet  death» 
ia  Its  moft  horrible  diape,  with  fortitude  or  in* 
di&rence.  They  Sometimes  take  to  labour  with 
^eat  prora|)titude  and  alacrity^  and  bave  confti* 
tutiods  well  adapted  for  k ;  hi  many  of  tbeaa 
have  undoubtedly  been  ilaves  in  Afnca : — I  have 
interrogated  great  numbers  on  this  fubjtd,  and 
although  Ibme  of  them  aflerfced  th^  wefe  bom 
free,  who,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved  by  the 
teftimony  of  their  own  relations,  were  adually 
fold  as  Haves  by  their  mafters,  others  frankly  con* 
&fled  to  me  that  they  bad  no  claim  to  &ecdom 
tn  their  owti  country,  and  were  fold  either  to 
pay  the  debts,  or  to  expiate  the  crimes,  of  their 
owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gold  Coaft 
being  inhabited  by  various  different  tribes  which 
are  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare  and  boftility 
with  each  other,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
I  many 
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many  of  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  and  fold  o  r  a  p, 
in  the  European  fettlcments,  were  of  free  con-  ^  JJ^ 
dition  in  their  native  country,  and  perhaps  the 
owners  of  ilaves  themfelves.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  fuch  men  fliould  endeavour,  even  by  means 
the  moft  defperate,  to  r^in  the  freedom  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived ;  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  any  further  circumftances  are  necef- 
fary  to  prompt  them  to  aftion,  than  that  of 
being  fold  into  captivity  in  a  dillant  country. 
I  mean  only  to  fbite  fitfts  as  I  find  them.  Such 
J  well  know  was  the  origin  of  the  Negro  re- 
bellion which  happened  in  Jamaica  in  1760* 
It  arofe  at  the  inftigation  of  a  Koromantyn 
JJTegro  of  the  name  of  Tacky,  who  had  been  a 
chief  in  Guiney;  and  it  broke  out  on  the  Frontier 
plantation  in  St.  Mary's  parifh,  belonging  to  the 
late  Ballard  Beckford,  and  the  adjoining  eftate 
of  Trinity,  the  property  of  my  deceafed  relation 
^nd  bene&ftor  Zachary  Bayly,  to  whofe  wifdom, 
ftftivity  and  courage  on  this  occafion,  it  was 
owing  that  the  revolt  was  not  as  general  and 
deffanidive  as  that  which  now  rages  in  St.  Dq* 
mingo  (1791).  On  thofe  plantations  were  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  Gold  Coaft  Negroes 
pewly  imported,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
individual  amongft  them  had  received  the  leaft 
(hadow  of  ill  treatment  from  the  time  of  their 
||TJv^l  there.    Concenung  thofe  on  the  Trinity 

fftatfi 
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BOOK  cftate,  I  can  pronounce  of  my  own  knowlcdg^t 
IV-  that  they  were  under  the  government  of  an  over- 
feer  of  Angular  tendernefs  and  humanity.  His 
name  was  Abraham  Fletcher;  and  let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  juftice  even  to  the  rebels,  and  as 
^  lejQTon  to  other  overfeers,  that  his  life  was  (pared 
from  refpedt  to  his  virtues*  The  infurgents  had 
heard  of  his  charader  from  the  other  N^roes,  and 
fuffered  him  to  pafs  through  them  umnolefted— 
this  fj^d   appeared  in  evidence  (b).     Having 

coUeded 

(h)  Mr.  Bayly  had  himfelf  left  the  Trinity  eftatc  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  after  having  perfonally  infpeded  into  %hm 
fituation  of  his  newly  purchafed  Africans,  and  delivered 
them  with  his  own  hands  their  clothing  and  hdvest  little  ap- 
prehending the  bloody  bufincfs  in  which  thefe  knives  were 
foon  afterwards  employed.  He  flept  at  Ballard's  Valley,  a 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cruikflitnk,  a  few  miles  diihmt ;  and  was 
awoke  by  his  fervant  at  day-break,  with  the  informadon  that 
his  Trinity  Negroes  had  revolted.  The  intelligence  was 
brought  by  fome  of  his  own  ))eople,  who  had  fled  in  fcarch 
of  their  Matter,  and  reported  that  the  infurgents  were  clofe 
at  their  heels.  No  time  therefore  being  to  be  loft,  Mr*  Bayljr 
recommended  to  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  and  fome  other  Gentle- 
men who  were  with  him,  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  fuch 
arms  as  they  could  collet,  to  an  efbte  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
which  having  a  defenfible  houfe,  was  fixed  on  as  a  proper 
place  of  rendezvous ;  promiOng  to  join  them  in  a  few  hours. 
He  then  mounted  his  horfe,  and  proceeded  himfelf  in  fearch 
of  the  rebels,  conceiving  (as  he  knew  they  had  no  reafon  ta 
tomplain  of  ill  treatment)  that  his  prefeoce  and  perfuafiona 
would  reduce  them  to  obedience.  As  he  defcended  the  bill 
on  which  Mr.  Cruikihank's  houfe  was  fituated,  he  heard  the 
Kvrmatttyn  ydl  of  war^  and  faw  the  wbple  body  of  rebel 

NegroM 
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collcftcd  thcmfelves  into  a  body  about  one  chap. 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  to  the  ^  ^^ 
fort  at  Port  Maria ;  killed  the  centinel,  and  pro- 

Kegrofs  in  fall  oialth  for  the  habitetioo  of  the  Overfeer ; 
a  fmaller  houfe  fituated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  other. 
He  approached  tbem  notwkh{landiDg»  and  waving  his  haty 
cndearoufed  to  obtain  a  htarrogy  but  was  anfwered  by  a  dis- 
charge of  mufquetry,  by  which  his  fcrvant's  horfe  was  fliot 
under  him>  and  both  himfelf  and  the  fcrvamt  rery  narrowly 
cfcaped  with  life*  The  Savages  then  proceeded  to  the  maf « 
iacre  of  the  White  people  in  the  Overfeer's  houie ;  and  Mr« 
Bayly  rode  round  to  all  the  different  plantations  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  giving  them  notice  of  their  danger,  and  fending 
all  the  Whites  to  the  place  of  rendeavoiw.  By  this  meafurr 
be  had  coHeded  btfiore  noon  about  1 30  Whites  and  trufty 
Blacks,  tolerably  armed ;  whom  he  then  led  in  purfuk  of 
the  rebels.  They  were  found  at  Haywood-Hall>  roaAing 
an  ox  by  the  flanoes  of  the  buikiiogs,  which  they  had  fet  on 
£rc.  The  Whites  attacked  them  with  great  ivry,  killed 
eight  or  nine  on  the  fpot,  took  feverai  of  them  prifoners,  and 
il!rov«  the  reft  into  the  woods,  where  they  a^ed  afterwards 
wholly  on  thedtlenfive,  and  werefoon  exterminated.  Thud 
a  tivMly  check  was  given  to  a  confpiracy^  which  was  found 
to  have  been,  general  among  the  Kwomantpi  Negroes  through- 
out the  Ifland,  and  the  country  was  probably  faved  from  utter 
deflni^on  by  the  prudence  and  promptitude  of  an  indi- 
Tkiual.<^I  have  relaled  thefe  circumflances  concerning  m)r 
deceafed  relation's  conduA  on  this  occafion  for  two  reafons  j 
firft,  becaufe  it  prefents  an  example  to  be  imitated  in  fimilar 
emergencies ;  and  fecondly,  beeaufe  I  have  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity ^en  me  of  paying  a  juft  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one, 
whom  I  loved  and  honoured  when  living,  and  lamented 
when  dead,  with  more  than  filial  affe^lion  and  piety  i  for  he 
poflefled  the  cleareft  head,  the  mofl  enlarged  and  compre- 
heniive  mind,  the  fweeteft  temper^  and  the  kindefl  and  moft 
benevolent  di(pofition»  of  ai^  man  that  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with,  in  my  diverfified  journey  through  life !  Sec 
ToL  i,  p.  |o8; 

vided 
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vided  themfelves  with  as  great  a  quantity  of  afini 
and  ammunition  as  they  could  conveniently  dif- 
pofe  of.     Being  by  this  time  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen  from  the  neighbouring 
plantations,  they  marched  up  the  high  road  that 
led  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  carrying 
death  and  defolation  as  they  Went.    At  Ballard*s 
Valley  they  furrounded  the  overfefer^s  tioufe  about 
four  in  the  morning,  in  which  finding  all  the 
White  fervantS  in  bed,  they  butchered  every  one 
of  therh  in  the  mod  favage  manner,  and  literally 
drank  their  blood  mixed  with  rum.    At  Eftier^ 
and  other  eftates,  they  exhibited  the  fame  tra- 
gedy ;  atnd  then  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  and  canes; 
In  one  mommg  they  murdered  between  thirty 
and  forty  Whites  and  Mulattoes,  riot  (paring 
even  infants  at  the  breaft,  before  their  progrefi 
was  flopped.     Tacky,  the  Chief,  was  killed  in  the 
woods  by  one  of  the  parties  that  went  in  purfuit 
of  them  j  but  fbme  others  of  the  ringleaders  be- 
ing taken,  and  a  general  inclination  to  revolt  ap- 
pearing among  all  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  iii 
the  iiland,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  make  a  few 
terrible  examples  of  fome  of  the  moft  guilty* 
Of  three  who  were  clearly  proved  to  have  beeii 
concerned  in  the  mtirders  committed  at   Bal- 
lard's Valley,  one  was  condemned  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  other  two  to  be  hting  up  alive  in  irons, 
and  left  to  perifti  in  that  dreadfiil  fituation.  Th6 
tn-etch  that  was  burnit  was  made  to  fit  on  th« 

ground^ 
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ground,  and  his  body  being  chained  to  an  iron 
(take,  the  fire  was  applied  to  his  feet.   He  utter- 
ed not  a  groan,  and  faw  his  legs  reduced  to  afhea 
with  the  utmoft  firmnefs  and  compofure ;  aftet 
which,  one  of  his  arms  by  fome  means  getting 
k)ofe,  he  fnatched  a  brand  from  the  fire  that  was 
confimiing  hin^  and  flung  it  in  the  face  of  the 
executioner.    The  two  that  were  hung  up  alive 
were  indulged,  at  their  own  requeft,  with  a  hearty 
meal  immediately  before  they  were  fufpended  on 
the  gibbet,  which  was  ereded  in  the  parade  of 
the  town  of  Kingfton.     From  that  timcj  until 
they  expired,  they  never  uttered  the  leaft  com- 
pl^nt,  esicept  only  of  cold  in  the  nighty  but  di- 
verted themfelves  all  day  long  in  difcourfe  with 
their  co\mtrymen,  who  were  permitted,  very  im- 
properly, to  furround  the  gibbet.  On  the  feventh 
day  a  notion  prevailed  among  the  fpedkators,  that 
one  of  them  wKhed  to  communicate  an  important 
fecret  to  his  matter,  my  near  relation ;  who  being 
in  St.  Mary's  parifli,  the  commanding  officer 
fcnt  for  me.     I  endeavoured,  by  me^uts  of  an  in- 
terpreter, to  let  him  know  that  I  was  prefent^ 
but  I  could  not  underftand  what  iie  iaid  in  re- 
turn.    I  remember  that. both  he  and  his  fellow 
fufierer  laughed  immoderately  at  fomething  thafe 
occured,— I  know  not  what.     The  next  morn- 
ing one  of  them  filently  expired,  as  did  the  other 
#n  th$  morning  of  the  ninth  day.- 

Th« 
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The  courage,  cm*  unconcern,  which  the  people 
of  this  country  manifcft  at  the  approach  of  deaths 
arifes,  doubtlefs,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  na- 
tional manners,  wars,  and  fuperftitions,  which  are 
all,  in  the  higheft  d^ree,  fav^e  and  fanguinary^ 
A  power  over  the  lives  of  his  ilaves  is  pK>flefled,  and 
exercifed  too,  on  verjr  fiivdous  occafions,  with- 
out compunction  or  fcruple,  by  every  mailer  of 
Haves  on  the  Gold  Coaft.  Fathers  have  the  like 
power  over  their  children.  In  their  wars  they 
are  bloody  and  cruel  bfeyond  any  nation  that  evei* 
cxifted ;  for  all  fiKh  of  their  captives  as  they  re- 
fervc  not  for  ilaves,  they  murder  with  circum- 
flances  of  outrageous  barbarity;  cutting  them 
acrofs  the  face,  and  tearing  away  the  under  jaw^ 
which  they  prcferve  as  a  trophy,  leaving  the 
fniferable  vidims  to  perifh  in  that  condition* 
I  have  colledled  this  account  from  themfelves^ 
They  tefl  me  likewife,  that  whenever  a  confider- 
able  man  expires,  feveral  of  his  wives,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  Haves,  are  facrificed  at  his 
funeral.  This  is  done,  fay  they,  that  he  may  be 
properly  attended  in  the  next  worid.  This  cir- 
cumftancc  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  every 
Gold  Coaft  Negro  that  I  have  interrogated  on 
the  fubjeft,  and  I  have  enquired  of  many  (c)i 

In 

(c)  The  following  particulars  I  colle<flcd  from  fomc  of  my 
own  Koromantyn  Negroes*  whofe  veracity  I  had  no  reaibn  to 
doubt  ;«»CAfftf>  a  ipoft  fiuthful  weU-di^fed  woman,  who  was 

brought 
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111  a  country  where  executions  are  fo  frequent, 
and  human  blood  is  fpilt  with  fo  little  remorfe, 
death  muft  neceflarily  have  loft  many  of  its 

terrors  ; 

brought  from  the  Gold  Coail  to  Jamaica  the  latter  end  of 
1 784^  relates,  *'  that  fhe'was  born  in  a  village  near  Anan^boo  i 
that  her  father  and  mother,  and  their  children  (nine  in  num* 
ber)  were  flav^es  to  a  great  man  named  Jnamoaj  on  whofe 
death  ftie  herfelf,  and  tw#  of  her  brothers  (who  likewifc  be- 
lohg  to  me)  with  feveral  others  of  his  flavcs,  were  fold  to  pay 
his  debts.  Tk/tt  twenty  ethers  were  killed  at  his  funeral.  I  afked 
her  which  country  (lie  liked  bcft,  Jamaica  or  Giiiney  ?  She 
replied,  that  Jamaica  was  the  better  country,  '^for  that  people 
were  mt  killed  there^  as  in  Guiney^  at  the  funeral  rf  their  majlers** 
She  iiiformcd  me  alfo,  in  anfwcr  to  fome  other  enquiries,  of  a 
remarkable  fa6t  (i.  e.)  that  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coaft  give 
their  children  thej><zwj  (a  frightful  diforder)  by  inoculation ;  and 
ftie  dcfcribed  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  to  be 
making  an  inciiion  in  the  thigh,  and  putting  in  fome  of  the 
infe&ious  matter.  I  aiked  her  what  benefit  they  expeded 
from  this  praftice  ?  She  anfwered,  that  by  this  means  their 
infants  had  the  diforder  flightly^  and  recovered  fpeedily, 
whereas  by  catching  it  at  a  later  time  of  life,  the  difcafe,  (he 
laid,  *  got  into  the  hone^  that  was  her  expreflion. 

Cudjoe,  aged  (as  I  fuppofe)  about  fifty,  relates  that  he  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  ACantee,  the  king  or  chieftain  of 
which  country  was  named  Poco.  Cudjoe's  elder  brother 
having  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  man 
named  Quafbee,  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  man  he 
had  injured ;  which  not  being  able  to  do,  he  delivered  over 
him  (Cudjoe)  who  was  at  that  time,  by  his  own  account,  a 
boy  about  fixteen,  as  a  compenfation ;  and  Quaihee  inunedi- 
ately  carried  hiui  off,  and  foon  afterwards  fold  him  to  a  Black 
flave-merchant,  who  liaving  purchafed  many  others,  (Carried 
them  all  to  the  fea-coafl  (they  were  two  months  on  their 
journey)  and  fold  them  to  a  Captain  Reeder,  who  brought 
Vol.  IL  G  them 
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terrcM^  j  and  the  natives  in  general,  confcious  they 
have  no  fecurity  even  for  the  day  that  is  paffing 
over  them,  feem  prepared  for,  and  refigned  to, 
the  fate  that  probably  awaits  them.  This  con- 
tempt of  death,  or  indifference  about  life,  they 
bring  with  them  to  the  Weft  Indies  -,  but  if  for- 
tunately they  fall  into  good  hands  at  firft,  and 
become  well  fettled,  they  acquire  by  degrees 
other  fentimcnts  and  notions.  Nature  refumes 
her  lawful  influence  over  them.  With  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  the  love  of  exiftence  alfo, 
amidft  all  the  evils  that  attend  it  in  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  gains  admifTion  into  their  bofoms.  They 
feel  it,  and,  fuch  is  the  force  of  habitual  bar* 

them  to  Jamaica.  I  afked  him,  what  right  his  brother  had 
to  fell  him?  '  hecaufi^  faid  he,  *  my  father  was  tkad:^  and 
by  his  account  fathers  have  an  umiiieltionable  right  to  fell 
their  children,  and  probably,  on  the  demife  of  the  father,  the 
lame  power  is  aflumed  by  the  eldefl  fon  over  the  younger 
branches.  He  relates  further,  that  the  king  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  that  executions  are  very  frequent. 
That  when  the  king  or  any  coniidcrable  man  dies,  a  grrat 
number  of  his  flavcs  are  facrificcd  at  his  tomb.  He  pretends 
not  to  afcertain  any  particular  number,  but  remembers  per- 
fc£lly  well  the  death  of  the  old  king  whom  Poco  fucceeded, 
and  is  pofitively  certain  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  people 
were  ftaughtered  on  that  occafion.  To  convince  me  that  he 
underilood  what  he  faid  when  he  mentioned  that  number,  he 
counted  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  ten  times.  He  faith 
further,  that  wars  are  very  frequent ;  that  all  able  men  are 
Qompelled  to  bear  arms ;  and  that  when  they  take  prifonerS| 
the  old  and  infirm  are  killed,  and  the  y^ung  and  able  pre<^ 
fcrvcd  to  be  fold  for  flares.  '  % 

barity, 
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Writy,  fecm  aftiamed  of  their  own  weaknefs.  A 
jgentleman  of  Jamaica  vifiting  a  valuable  Koro- 
hiantyn  Negro  that  was  fick,  and  perceiving  that 
he  was  thoughtful  and  dejeded,  endeavoured  by 
foothing  and  encouraging  language,  to  raife  his 
drooping  fpirits.  Majay  faid  .^ii^^e^ro  (in  a 
tone^  of  felf-reproach  and  confciduSiJbgdieracy) 
fince  me  come  io  White  matCs  country  me  iub  ^(lo^e) 
life  too  much  /  '    ' 

Even  the  children  brought  from  the  Gold 
Coaft  manifeft  an  evident^  {iiperiority,  both  in 
hardinefs  of  frame,  and  vigour  of  mind,  over  all 
the  young  people  of  the  lamp  age  that  ar«  im- 
ported from  other  parts  of  ^.Africa.  The  like 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity  whicteare  diftingUilhable 
in  adults  of  this  nation,  ara  vffible  in*  their  boys 
at  an  age  which  might  be  thought  tod  tender  to 
receive  any  lafting  impreflion,  either  from  pre- 
cept or  example. — I  have  been  myfelf  an-eye- 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  in  the  cir- 
cumftance  I  am  about  to  relate.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  purchafed  at  the 
feme  time  ten  Koromantyn  boys,  and  the  like 
number  of  Eboes  (the  cldeft  of  the  whole  ap- 
|>arently  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age) 
caufcd  them  all  to  be  coUefted  and  brought 
befi3re  him  in  my  prefence,  to  be  marked  on  the 
brcail.  This  operation  is  performed  by  heating 
A  fmall  filver  brand,  compofed  of  one  br  two 
G  2  letters, 
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letters,  in  the  flame  of  fpirits  of  wine,  and  apply-* 
ing  it  to  the  ikin,  which  is  previoufly  anointed 
with  fweet  oil.  The  application  is  inftantaneous, 
and  the  pain  momentary.  Neverthelefs  it  may 
be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  apparatus  muft  have 
a  frightful  appearance  to  a  child*  Accordingly^ 
when  the  firll  boy,  who  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  Eboes,  and  the  ftouteft  of  the  whole,  was 
led  forward  to  receive  the  mark,  he  fcreamed 
dreadfully,  while  his  companions  of  the  fame 
nation  manifefted  ftrong  emotions  of  fympathetic 
terror.  The  gentleman  ftopt  his  hand ;  but  the 
Koromantyn  boys,  laughing  aloud,  and,  imme- 
diately coming  forward  of  their  own  accord,  of- 
fered their  bofoms  undauntedly  to  the  brand,  and 
receiving  its  impreflion  without  flinching  in  the 
leaft,  fnapt  their  fingers  in  exultation  over  the 
poor  Eboes. 

One  cannot  furely  but  lament,  that  a  people 
thus  naturally  emulous  and  intrepid,  Ihould  be 
funk  into  fo  deplorable  a  ftate  of  barbarity  and 
fuperftition ;  and  that  their  fpirits  (hould  ever 
be  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  flavery !  What- 
ever may  be  alledged  concerning  their  ferociouf- 
nefs  and  implacability  in  their  prefent  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  pof* 
fefs  qualities,  which  are  capable  of,  and  well  de- 
fcrve  cultivation  and  improvement. — But  it  is 
time  to  conclude  my  obfervations  on  this  na- 
tion, 
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tion,  which  I  fhall  do,  with  fome  account  of  their  chap. 
religion;  for  which  my  readers  are  indebted  to  .  m* 
the  rcfearches  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Ja- 
maica, who  is  well  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage and  manners.  Its  authenticity  has  been 
frequently  confirm^  to  me,  on  my  own  enquiries 
^rnong  the  Koromantyn  Negroes  themfelves. 

They  believe  that  4ccompong,  the  God  of 
the  heavens,  is  the  creator  of  all  things ;.  a  Deity 
of  mfinite  goodnefs;  to  whom  however  they 
never  offer  facrifices,  thinking  it  fufEcient  to 
adore  him  with  praifes  and  thankfgiving. 

AsSARCi  is  the  god  of  the  earth;  to  him 
they  offer  the  firft  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  pour 
out  libations  of  the  liquors  they  drink  to  his 
l^onour. 

Ipso  A  is  the  god  of  the  fea:  if  the  arrival 
pf  (hips  which  trade  upon  their  coaft  is  delayed, 
they  lacrifice  an  hog  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Ipboa. 

Ob  BONE  r  is  a  malicious  deity,  who  pervades 
heaven,  earth,  and  fea ;  he  is  the  author  of  all 
evil,  and  when  his  difpleafure  is  fignified  by  the 
infliftion  of  peftilential  diforders,  or  othcrwife, 
nothing  will  divert  his  anger  but  human  facri- 
fices ;  which  are  felefted  from  captives  taken  in 
war,  or,  if  there  be  none  prefent^  then  from  their 
flaves. 

Besides  the  above  deities,  every  family  has 
G  3  a  peculiar 
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a  peculiar  tutelar  faint,  who  is  foppofed  to  hay^ 
been  originally  a  human  being  like  on©  of  them-* 
felves,  and  the  firft  founder  of  their  femily ;  upon 
the  anniverfaiy  of  whofe  burial,  the  whole  number 
of  his  defendants  ajQTemble  round  his  grave,  and 
the  oldeft  nun,  after  offering  up  praifes  to  Ac- 
compong,  Affarci,  Ipboa,  and  their  tutelar  deity,, 
facrifices  a  cock  or  goat,  by  cutting  its  throat^^ 
and  fliedding  the  blood  upon  the  grave.  Every 
head  of  an  houfehold  of  the  family,  next  faerie 
fices  a  cock,  or  other  animal,  in  like  manner,  and 
as  foon  as  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  bring  facri- 
fices have  made  their  oblations,  the  animals  which 
have  been  killed,  are  dreffed,  and  a  great  feflival 
follows. 

Among  their  other  fuperftitions  alfo,  muft. 
not  be  oqiitted  their  mode  of  adminiftering  an 
oath  of  fecrecy  or  purgation, — Human  blood,, 
and  earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  fome  riear  re- 
lation, are  mixed  with  water,  and  given  to  the 
party  to  be  fworn,  who  is  compelled  to  drink 
the  mixture,  with  an  imprecation,  that  it  may 
caufe  the  belly  to  burft,  and  the  bones  to  rot,^ 
if  the  trqth  be  not  fpoken.  This  teft  is  fre-^ 
quently  adminiilered  to  their  wives,  on  the  fuf- 
picion  of  infidelity,  and  the  rel^mblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  trial  of  jealoufy  by  the  bitter  water 
defcribed  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (chap,  v.)  i\ 
^  curious  and  ftriking  circwpft?^nce. 

4  \  N0\7 
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I  NOW  proceed  to  the  people  of  Whldah,  o^   chap. 
Fida.    The  Negroes  of  this  country  are  called       ^"* 
generally  in  the  Weft  Indies  Papawsy  and  are 
unqueftionably  the  moft  docile  and  beft-difpofed 
Haves  that  are  imported  from  any  part  of  Africa. 
Without  the  fierce  and  favage  manners  of  the 
Koromantyn  Negroes,  they  are  alfo  happily  ex- 
empt from  the  timid  and  defponding  temper  of 
the  Eboes,  who  will   prefehtly  be  mentioned. 
The    cheerful    acquiefcence   with  which   thefe 
people  apply  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and 
their  conftitutional  aptitude  for  fuch  employ- 
ment, arife,  without  doubt,  from  the  great  atten- 
tion  paid  to  agriculture  in  their  native  country. 
Bofman  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  improved 
ftate  of  the  foil,  the  number  of  villages,  and  the 
induftry,  riches,  and  obliging  manners  of  the 
Natives.     He  obferves,  however,  that  they  arc 
much  greater  thieves  than  thofe  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  and  very  unlike  them  in  another  refpeA, 
namely,  in  the  dread  of  pain,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  death.     "  They  are,"  fays  he,  "  fo  very 
apprehenfive  of  death,  that  they  are  unwiUing  to 
hear  it  mentioned,  for  fear  that  alone  fhould 
haften  their  end ;  an,d  no  man  dares  to  fpeak 
of  death  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  any  great 
^nan,  under  the  penalty  of  fuffering  it  himfelf,  as 
%  punilhment  for  his  prefumption."     He  relates 
further,  that  they  arc  addi<a;ed  to  gaming  beyond 
G  4  any 
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BOOK  any  people  of  Africa,  All  thefe  propenfities,  if 
2^^  ^  I  am  rightly  informed,  are  obfervable  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  Papaws  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  That  punifliment  which  excites 
the  Koromantyn  to  rebel,  and  drives  the  Ebo 
Negro  to  fuicide,  is  received  by  the  Papaws  as 
the  chaftifement  of  legal  authority,  to  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  fubmit  patiently-  The  cafe  feems 
to  be,  that  the  generality  of  thefe  people  are  in  a 
ftate  of  abfolute  flavery  in.  Africa,  and,  having 
been  habituated  to  a  life  of  labour,  they  fubmit 
to  a  change  of  fituation  with  little  reludtance. 
•  Many  of  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  found  to 
be  circumcifed.  Whether  it  be  a  religious  cere- 
mony common  to  all  the  tribes  that  go  under 
the  spoliation  of  Papaws,  I  know  not.  It  is 
praftifed  univerfally  by  the  Nagoes ;  a  people  that 
fpeak  the  Whidah  language;  but  I  have  met  with 
Negroes  from  this  part  of  the  coaft  that  difavow 
the  pradbice. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Bight  of  Benin^ 
comprehending  an  extent  of  coaft  of  near  300 
Englifti  leagues,  of  which  the  interior  countries 
are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  All  the  Negroes  imported  fron^  thefp 
vaft  and  unexplored  regions,  except  a  tribe  which 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  pf  Mocois^  are 
called  in  the  Weft  Indies  Eboes^j  and  in  general 
they  appear  to  be  the  loweft  and  moft  wretched 

of 
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of  all  the  nations  of  Africa.  In  complexion  they 
arc  much  yellower  than  the  Gold  Coaft  and 
Whidah  Negroes;  but  it  is  a  fickly  hue,  and 
their  eyes  appear  as  if  fufFufed  with  bile,  even 
when  they  are  in  perfedt  health.  I  cannot  help 
obferving  too,  that  the  conformation  of  the  face, 
in  a  great  majority  of  them,  very  much  refembles 
that  of  the  baboon.  I  believe  indeed  there  is,  in 
moft  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  a  greater  elonga- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw,  than  among  the  people 
of  Europe ;  but  this  diftindtion  I  think  is  more 
vifible  among  the  Eboes,  than  in  any  other 
Africans.  I  mean  not  however  to  draw  any  con- 
clufion  of  natural  inferiority  in  thefe  people  to  the 
reft  of  the  human  race,  from  a  circumftance  which 
perhaps  is  purely  accidental,  and  no  more  to  be 
confidered  as  a  proof  of  degradation,  than  the  red 
hair  and  high  cheek  bones  of  the  Natives  of  tlie 
North  of  Europe. 

The  great  objc<flion  to  the  Ebocs  as  flaves,  is 
their  conftitutional  timidity,  and  defpondency  of 
mind;  which  are  fo  great  as  to  occafion  them 
very  frequently  to  feek,  in  a  voluntary  death,  a 
refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  refieftions. 
They  require  therefore  the  gentleft  and  mildeft 
treatment  to  reconcile  them  to  their  fituation ; 
but  if  their  confidence  be  once  obtained,  they 
manifeft  as  great  fidelity,  afFedtion,  and  grati- 
tudi?,  as  can  reafonably  be  expefted  from  men 

•  in 
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BOOK  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  The  females  of  this  nation 
are  better  labourers  than  the  men,  |HX>bably  from 
having  been  more  hardly  treated  in  Africa. 

The  depreffion  of  fpirits  which  thefe  people 
fcem  to  be  under,  on  their  firft  arrival  i|i  the 
Weft  Indies,  gives  them  an  air  of  foftnefs  and 
fubmiffion,  which  forms  a  ftriking  contraft  ta 
the  frank  and  fearlefs  temper  of  the  Koromantya 
Negroes.  Neverthelefs,  the  Eboes  are  in  faft 
more  truly  favage  than  any  nation  of  the  Gold 
Coaft ;  inafmuch  as  many  tribes  among  them,, 
efpecially  the  Moco  tribe,  have  been,  without 
doubt,  accuftomed  to  the  (hocking  praftice  of 
feeding  on  human  flelh.  This  circumftance  \ 
have  had  attefted  beyond  the  poffibility  of  dif. 
pute,  by  an  intelligent  truft-worthy  domcftic  of 
the  Ebo  nation,  who  acknowledged  to  me,  though 
with  evident  fhame  and  reludtance,  (having  lived 
^lany  years  among  the  Whites)  that  he  had 
himfelf,  in  his  youth,  frequently  regaled  on  this, 
horrid  banquet :  and  his  account  received  a 
fliocking  confirmation  from  a  cii:cumftance  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1770  in,  Antigua,  where 
two  Negroes  of  the  fame  country  were  tried  for 
killing  and  devouring  one  of  their  fellow-flavea 
in  that  ifland*.  They  were  purchafed,  a  (hort 
time  before,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Chriftian,  out  of  a  (hip  from  Old  Calabar,  and  \ 
Wa  told  were  coijvided  on,the  cleareft  evidence* 
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Of  the  religious  opinions  and  modes  <^  chap, 
worihip  of  the  Eboes,  we  know  but  little;  ex-  ,_^^ 
cept  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah,  they 
pay  adoration  to  certain  reptiles,  of  which  the 
guana  (a  fpecies  of  lizard)  is  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation  (d).  They  univcrfally  praAife  circum' 
dfion,  "  which  with  fome  other  of  their  fuper- 
ftitions  (fays  Purchas)  nuy  feem  Mahometan, 
but  are  more  likely  to  be  ancient  Ethnic  rites  ; 
for  many  countries  of  Africa  ^mit  circumciiioni^ 
and  yet  kiiow  not,  or  acknowledge  not,  Maho* 
Qietanifni;   but  ar^   either  Chriflians,  as  the 

(d)  I  have  been  atfTured  by  an  intelligent  perfon  wbq  had 
viGted  many  parts  of  Afnca,  that  the  Eboes  ^quently  offer 
up  human  ^cnfices  in  their  worihip  of  this  animal.  Perhaps 
the  certainty  of  this  may  be  queftioncd ;  but  the  following 
imecdote  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  the  year  1 787,  two  of  the 
feamen  of  a  Liverpool  (hip  trading  at  Bonny,  being  alhore 
watering)  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  guana,  as  they  were 
rolling  a  caik  to  the  beach.  An  outciy  was  immediately 
raifed  among  the  Natives,  and  the  boat^s  crew  were  fur« 
rounded  and  feized,  and  all  trade  interdicted,  until  public 
jufHce  fhould  be  fatisHed  and  appeafed.  The  offenders,  being 
carried  before  the  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  place,  were  ad<f 
judged  to  die.  However,  the  feverity  of  juftice  being  fof-i 
tened  by  a  bribe  from  the  captain,  the  fentence  was  at  length 
changed  to  the  followuig,  that  they  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  70a 
bars  (about  jC-  75)  ^^^  remain  in  the  country  as  flaves  to  the 
king,  until  the  money  fliould  be  raifed.  The  captain  not 
being  willing  to  advance  fo  large  a  fum  for  the  redemption 
of  thefe  poor  wretches,  failed  without  them,  and  what  became 
of  them  afterwards  I  hav^  ^ot  heard^^ 

Cophtij^ 
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Cophti,  Abiffinians,  or  Gentiles.  They  (the 
people  of  Benin)  cut  or  rafe  the  ikin  with  three 
lines  drawn  to  the  navel,  efleeming  it  neceilary 
to  falvation." 

Next  in  order  to  the  Whidah  Negroes,  are 
thofe  from  Congo  and  Angola ;  whom  I  confider 
to  have  been  originally  the  fanae  people-  I  can 
fay  but  little  of  them  that  is  appropriate  and 
particular;  except  that  they  are  in  general  a 
flender  fight ly  race,  of  a  deep  and  glofly  black 
(a  tribe  of  the  Congoes  excepted,  who  very  nearly 
refcmble  the  Eboes)  and  I  believe  of  a  dilpofi- 
tion  naturally  mild  and  docile.  They  appear  to 
me  to  be  fitter  for  domeftic  fervice  than  for 
field-labpun  They  are  faid  however  t^  become 
expert  mechanicks ;  and,  what  is  much  to  their 
honour,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  ftriftly 
honcft  than  many  other  of  the  African  tribes. 

Having  thus  recited  fuch  obfen^ations  as 
have  occurred  to  me  on  contemplating  the  va- 
rious African  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies  fepa- 
rately  and  diftindt  from  each  other,  I  fliall  now 
attempt  an  eftimate  of  their  general  cbaradber  and 
difpofitions,  influenced,  as  undoubtedly  they  are 
in  a  great  degree,  by  their  fituation  and  condi- 
tion in  a  ftate  of  llavery ;  circumftances  that  foon 
efface  the  native  original  impreflion  which  dittin- 
guiflies  one  nation  ^om  another  in  Negroes  newly 

imported. 
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hhported,  and  create  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  and 
a  utiiformity  of  charafter  throughout  the  whole 
body. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  firmnefs  and  courage  of  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coaft,  it  is  certain  that  the  Negroes  in  ge«- 
neral  in  our  iflands  (fuch  of  them  at  leaft  as  have 
been  any  length  of  time  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude) 
are  of  a  diftruftful  and  cowardly  difpofition.  So 
degrading  is  the  nature  of  flavery,  that  fortitude 
of  mind  is  loft  as  free  agency  is  reftrained.  To 
the  fame  caufe  probably  muft  be  imputed  their 
propenfity  to  conceal,  or  violate  the  truth ;  which 
h  fo  general,  that  I  think  the  vice  of  falfehood 
is  one  of  the  moft  prominent  features  in  their 
charadter.  If  a  Negro  is  alked  even  an  indif- 
ferent queftion  by  his  mafter,  he  feldom  gives  an 
immediate  reply;  but,  affefting  not  to  under- 
ftand  what  is  faid,  compels  a  repetition  of  the 
queftion,  that  he  may  have  time  to  confider,  not 
what  is  the  true  anfwer,  but  what  is  the  moft 
politick  one  for  him  to  give.  The  pronenefs  ob* 
fenrable  in  many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  theft, 
has  already  been  noticed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
evil  communication  makes  it  almoft  general. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter,  I  confefs,  to  difcrimbate 
thofe  circumftances  which  are  the  refult  of  proxi- 
mate caufes,  from  thofe  which  are  the  efFedls  of 
national  cuftoms  and  early  habits  in  favage  life ; 

but 
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but  i  am  afraid  that  cowardice  and  diflimulltioii 
have  been  the  properties  of  flavery  in  all  ages,  and 
will  continue  to  be  fo,  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
It  is  a  fituation  that  neceflarily  fuppreflcs  many 
of  the  befh  affeftions  of  the  human  heart.— If  it 
calls  forth  any  latent  virtues,  they  are  thofe  of 
(ympathy  and  compaffion  towards  perfpns  in  the 
fan^  condition  of  life ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  Negroes  in  general  are  ftrongly  attached 
to  their  countrymen,  but^  above  all^  to  fuch  of 
their  companions  as  came  in  the  fame  (hip  with 
them  from  Africa.  This  is  a  ftriking  circum- 
ftance :  the  term  J/npmate  is  underftood  amoi^ 
them  as  fignifying  a  relationfhip  of  the  moft  en- 
dearing nature ;  perhaps  as  rccallmg  the  time 
when  the  fufFerers  were  cut  off  together  from 
their  common  country  and  kindred,  and  awaken-^ 
ing  reciprocal  fytnpathy,  from  the  remembrance 
of  mutual  afflidion. 

But  their  benevolence,  with  a  very  few  excep-^ 
tions,  extends  no  further.  The  fofter  virtues  are 
feldom  found  in  the  bofom  of  the  enflaved 
African.  Give  him  fufficient  authority,  and  he 
becomes  the  moft  remorfelefs  of  tyrants.  Of  all 
the  degrees  of  wretchednefs  endured  by  the  fons 
of  men,  the  greateft,  affunedly,  is  the  mifery  which 
is  felt  by  thofe  who  are  unhappily  doomed  to  be 
the  Slaves  of  Slaves ;  a  moft  unnatural  relation, 
which  fomctimes  takes  place  in  the  fugar  planta- 
tions I 
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tiOD$j  as  for  indance,  when  it  is  found  neceflary 
to  inftruft  young  Negroes  in  certain  trades  or 
handicraft  employments.  In  thofe  cafes  it  is 
ufual  to  place  them  in  a  fort  of  apprenticelhip  to 
fuch  of  the  old  Negroes  as  are  competent  to 
give  them  inftruftion;  but  the  harflinefs  with 
which  thefe  people  enforce  their  authority,  is 
extreme ;  and  it  ferves  in  lome  degree  to  leffen 
the  indignation  which  a  good  mind  neceflarily 
feels  at  the  abufes  of  power  by  the  Whites,  to 
obferve  that  the  Negroes  themfelves,  when  in* 
veiled  with  command,  give  full  play  to  their  re* 
vengeful  paffions ;  and  exercife  all  the  wantonnefe 
of  cruelty  without  reftraint  or  remorfe. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concern- 
ing their  conduft  towards  the  inferior  animal 
creation.  Their  treatment  of  cattle  under  their 
direftion  is  brutal  beyond  belief.  Even  the 
ufeful  and  Ibcial  qualities  of  the  dog  fecure  to 
him  no  kind  uiage  from  an  African  mafter.  Al- 
though there  is  fcarce  a  Negro  that  is  not  at* 
tended  by  one,  they  feem  to  maintain  thefe  poor 
animals  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  having  an  objeft 
whereon  to  exercife  their  caprice  and  cruelty. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  Angular  circumftance, 
and  not  the  lefs  true  for  being  fomewhat  ludi- 
crous, that  the  animal  itfelf,  when  the  property 
of  a  Negro,  betrays  at  firft  fight  that  fuch  is  his 
condition  j  for,  lofing  his  playful  propenfities,  he 

feems 
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feems  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  his  ftation,  and  ac^ 
tually  crouches  before  fuch  of  his  own  {pecies,  as 
are  ufed  to  better  company.  With  the  manners, 
he  acquires  alfo  the  cowardly,  thievifli,  and  fuUen 
difpofitionof  his  African  tyrant. 

But,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  felfifli  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  en- 
llaved  Africans,  they  are  faid  to  be  highly  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  pafEon  of  love.  It  has  even  been 
fuppofed  that  they  are  more  fubjeft  to,  and  fen- 
fible  of,  its  impreflion,  than  the  natives  of  colder 
climates,  "  The  Negro  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon) 
glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  natural  to  hid 
climate.'*  "  The  tender  paffion  (fays  another 
writer)  is  the  mod  ardent  one  in  the  breaft  of  the 
enflaVed  African. — It  is  the  only  fource  of  hi* 
joys,  and  his  only  folace  in  affliftioti.'*  Monfieur 
de  Chanvalon  (the  hiftorian  of  Martinico)  expa* 
tiates  on  the  fame  idea  with  great  eloquence.— 
•*  Love,  (fays  he)  the  child  of  nature,  to  whom 
flie  entrufts  her  own  prefervation;  whofe  progrefs 
no  difficulties  can  retard,  and  who  triumphs  even 
in  chains ;  that  principle  of  life,  as  neceflary  to  * 
the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  as  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  infpires  and  invigorates  all  the  thoughts 
and  purpofes  of  the  Negro,  and  lightens  the  yoke 
of  his  flavery.  No  perils  can  abate,  nor  impend- 
ing punidiments  reftrain,  the  ardour  of  his  paf* 
fion. — He  leaves  his  mafter's  habitation,  and  tra- 

verfing 
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Vcrfing  the  wildernefs  by  night,  dlfregarding  its 
'  iboxious  inhabitants,  feeks  a  refuge  from  his  for- 
rows,  in  the  bofom  of  his  faithful  and  affedionate 
miftrefe:'' 

All  this  however  is  the  language  of  poetry 
and  the  vifions  of  romance.  The  poor  Negro 
has  no  leifure  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  indulge  a 
paflion,  which,  however  defcended,  is  nourifhed 
by  idlenefs.  If  by  love,  is  meant  that  tender  at- 
tachment to  one  individual  objeft,  which,  in  civi- 
lifed  life,  is  defirc  heightened  by  fentiment,  and 
refined  by  delicacy,  I  doubt  if  it  ever  found  a 
place  in  an  African  bofom, — The  Negroes  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  men  and  women,  would  con- 
sider it  as  the  greateft  exertion  of  tyranny,  and 
the  moft  cruel  of  all  hardfliips,  to  be  compelled 
to  confine  themfelves  to  a  fingle  connedtion  with 
the  other  fex ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reftrain  their  prefent  licentious  and  dif- 
folute  manners,  by  introducing  the  maniage  ce- 
remony among  them,  as  is  ftrenuoufly  recom- 
mended by  many  perfons  in  Great  Britain,  would 
be  utteriy  imprafticable  to  any  good  purpofe. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Negroes  are 
not  altogether  reduced  to  fo  deplorable  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  as  is  commonly  reprefented,  when  it  is 
known  that  they  boldly  claim  aqd  exercife  a  right 
of  difpofing  of  themfelves  in  this  relpeft,  accord- 

VoL.  n.  H  ing 
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ing  to  their  own  will  and  plcafure,  without*  ahf 
controul  from  their  mafters. 

That  paffion  therefore  to  which  (digntified  by 
the  name  of  Love)  is  afcribed  the  power  of  foft-* 
cning  all  the  miferics  of  flavcry ,  is  mett  animaf 
defire,  implanted  by  the  great  Author  of  ail  things- 
for  the  preferv^ion  of  the  fpecies.  This  the  Ne- 
groes, without  doubt,  poi]^  in  common  with  the 
refl  of  the  atiimal  creation,  and  they  inddge  it,* 
as  inclination  prompts^in  an  almoft  promifcuous 
kitercourfe  with  the  other  fex  j  or  at  teaft  in  tem- 
porary cortrteftions,  which  they  form  without  cc- 
remony^and  diflblvc  without  iiduftance.  When* 
age  indeed  begins  to  mitigate  the  ardour,  and 
kffen  the  ficKlcriefs  of  youth,  many  of  them  form- 
at tachments,;  which,  ftrengthened  by  habit,,  and 
endeared  by  the  confcioufhefs^  of  mutual  imbe-- 
eility,  pioduoe  a  union  for  life.  It  is  not  un* 
common  to  behold  a  venerable  couple  of  thb 
ftamp,  who,  tottering  under  the  load  of  years^ 
contribute  to  each  other's  oomfort^.with  a  chear- 
ful  afliduity  which  is  at  once  amiable  and  af- 
feding, 

Thb  fituation  of  the  aged  amoi^  the  Negroes 
is  indeed  commonly  fuch  as  to  make  them  fome^ 
amends  for  the  hardfhips  and  fuflferings  of  their 
youth.  The  labour  required  of  the  men  is^ 
fiddom  any  thing  more  than  to  guard  the  pro-^ 

vifioQk 
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lofioh  grounds ;  and  the  women  are  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  in  attending  the  children,  in  nurfing  the 
fick,  or  in  other  eafy  avocations  j  but  their  hap- 
pinefs  chiefly  arifes  from  the  high  veneration  in 
Ivhich  old  age  is  held  by  the  Negroes  in  general, 
afid  this  i  confider  as  one  of  the  few  pleafing  traits 
in  their  charadcr.    In  addrefllng  fuch  of  their  fel- 
lowrfervants  as  are  any  ways  advanced  in  years, 
they  prefix  to  their  names  the  appellation  of  Pa- 
rent, as  Ta  Quaco,  and  Ma  Quaflieba ;  Ta  and 
May  fignifying  Father  and  Mother,  by  which  de- 
lignation  they  mean  to  convey  not  only  the  idea 
of  filial  reverence,  but  alfo  that  of  efteem  and 
fondnefs.     Neither  is  the  regard  thus  difplayed 
towards  the  aged,  confined  to  outward  cere- 
monies and  terms  of  re(pe6t  alone.    It  is  founded 
on  an  aftive  principle  of  native  benevolence,  fur-  , 
niftiing  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  their  general 
unrelenting  and  felfilh  charafter.     The  whole 
body  of  Negroes  on  a  plantation  muft  be  re- 
duced to  a  deplorable  ftate  of  wretch edncfs,  if, 
at  any  time,  they  fuffer  their  aged  companions  to 
want  the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  or  even 
many  of  its  comforts,  as  far  as  they  can  procure 
them.     They  feem  to  me  to  be  adluated  on 
thefe  occafions  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  impulfe* 
q>erating  as  a  primitive  law  of  nature,  which 
fcorns  to  wait  the  cold  diftates  of  reafon :  among 
them,  it  is  the  exercife  of  a  common  duty^ 
Hz  which 
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which  courts  no  obfervation,  and  looks  for  tK) 
applaufe  (e). 

Among  other  propenfities  and  qualities  of  the 
Megroes  muft  not  be  omitted  their  loquaciouf- 
nefs.  They  are  as  fond  of  exhibiting  fet  fpeeches^ 
as  orators  by  profcflion;  but  it  requires  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  patience  to  hear  them  through- 
out ;  for  they  commonly  make  a  long  preface 
before  they  come  to  the  point ;  beginning  with  a 
tedious  enumeration  of  their  paft  fervices  and 
hardfhips.  They  dwell  with  peculiar  cnei^y  (if 
the  fa<5t  admits  it)  on  the  number  of  children 
they  have  prefented  ta  Mafa  (Majler)  after 
which  they  recapitulate  Ibme  of  tlie  inftances  of 
particular  kindnefs  (he\^n  them*  by  their  owner 
or  employer,  adducing,  thefe  alfo  as  proofs  of  their 
own  merit;  it  being  evident,  they  think,  that  no 
fuch  kindnefs  can  be  gratuitous.    This  is  their 

(c)  The  greatcft  affrdnt  (faj^s  Mr.  Long)  that  can  be  of- 
fcred  to  a  Negro,  is  to  curfc  his-  father  and  mother,  or  any  of 
his  progenitors.  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  ^d^^ 
that  many  of  the  Negroes  attain  to  great  longevity.— -In  Fe- 
bruary i79»,  a  Black  woman  of  the  name  of  Flora  Gale  died 
at  the  very  extraordinary  age  of  120,  at  Savanna-la- Mar  \A 
Jamaica*  She  remembered  perfe6lly  well  the  great  earth- 
quake in  169a,  which  proved  fo  fatal  Co  Port  Royal.  She 
kft  a  numerous  progeny  of  children,. grand  and  great-grand- 
children, and  it  is  remarkable  that  (he  always  rcfufed  to  be 
baptized,  affigning  for  rcafon  her  defire  to  have  a  grand  Negro 
dance  at  her  funeral,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  Africa ;  a 
ceremony  never  allowed  in  Jamaica  at  the  burial  of  fuch^ 
a&  have  been  cliriHened.. 

ufuaf 
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nfual  exordium,  as  well  when  they  bring  com- 
plaints againft  others,  as  when  they  are  called 
tipon  to  defend  themfelves ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
interrupt  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Yet  I 
have  fometimes  heard  them  convey  much  ftrong 
meaning  in  a  narrow  compafs :  I  have  been  fur- 
prifeu  oy  fuch  figurative  exprefiions,  and  (not- 
withflanding  their  ignorance  of  abftraft  terms) 
fuch  pointed  fentences,  as  would  have  refiefted 
no  difgracc  on  poets  and  philofophers.  One  in- 
ftance  recurs  to  my  memory,  of  fo  fignificant  a 
turn  of  expfeffion  in  a  common  labouring  Negro, 
who  could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment from  the  converfation  of  White  people,  as 
is  alone,  I  think,  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that 
Negroes  have  minds  very  capable  of  obfervation. 
It  was  a  fervant  who  had  brought  me  a  letter, 
and,  while,  I  was  preparing  an  anfwer,  had, 
through  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  fallen  afleep  on 
the  floor :  as  foon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I  di- 
pefted  him  to  be  awakened  j  but  this  was  no  eafy 
matter.  When  the  Negro  who  attempted  to 
awake  him,  exclaimed  in  the  ufual  jargon.  You 
no  hear  Majfa  call  you  ?  that  is,  Don't  you  hear 
Mafler  call  you  ?  Sleeps  ireplied  the  poor  fellow, . 
looking  up,  and  returning  compofedly  to  his 
dumber?,  Sleep  hab  no  MaJfa.  (Sleep  has  na 
Mafler.) 
Of  thofc  imitative  arts  in  which  perfedion 
H  3  can 
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can  be  attained  only  in  an  improved  ftate  of  fo-. 
cietjr,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Negroes, 
have  but  little  knowledge.     An  opinion  prevails, 
in  Europe  that   they  poffefs.  organs  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  fcience  of  mufick ;  bujt  this  I  be-, 
lieve  is  an  ill  founded  idea.     In  vocal  harmony 
they  difplay  neither  variety  nor  compafs.    Nature, 
feems  in  this  refped  to  have  dealt  more  penu- 
rioufly  by  them  than  towards  the  reft  of  the 
human,  race.     As  praftical  muficians,  fome  of 
them,  by  great  labour  and  careful  inftruftion, 
become  fufficiently  expert  to  bear  an 'under-part 
in  a  publick  concert;  but  I  do  not  recolledl  ever, 
to  have  feen  or  heard  of  a  Negro  who  could  truly 
be  called  a  fine  performer  on  any  capital  inflru- 
ment.     In  general  they  prefer  a  loud  and  long- 
continued  noife  to  the  finefl  harmony,  and  fre- 
quently confume  the  whole  night  in  beating  on  a, 
board  with  afiick.     This  is  in  fad);  one  of  their 
chief  mufical  inflruments ;  Ixfides  which,  they 
have  the  Banja  or  Merriwang^  the  Dundo^  and 
the  Goombay ;  all  of  African  origin.     The  firfl  is 
an  imperfeft  kind  of  violincello  j  except  that  it 
is  played  on  by  the  finger  like  the  guitar  j  pro- 
ducing a  difmal  monotony  of  four  notes.     The 
Dundo  is  precifely  a  tabor ;  and  the  Goombajr 
is  a  ruilick  drum  \  being  formed  of  the  trunk  of 
a  hollow  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  a^ 
(hcep*s  ^n.    From  fuch  inftrunaents  nothing 

like' 
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tke  a  r^ular  tune  can  be  expedted^  nor  is  it 
ifiittempted. 

Their  fongs  are  commonly  impromptu^  and 
there  are  anK)ng  them  individuals  wHo  refemble 
the  impro^ifatore^  or  extempore  bards,  of  Italy ; 
but  I  cannot  lay  much  for  their  poetr)%  Their 
tunes  in  general  are  charadeidftick  of  their  na- 
tional mannen;  thofe  of  the  Ebocs  being  foft 
and  languiihin^ ;  of  the  Koromantyns  heroick 
and  martial.  At  the  iame  time,  there  is  ob- 
fervable,  in  moft  of  them,  a  predominant  me- 
fencholy^  which«  to  a  noan  of  filling,  is  fometimes 
very  affcding. 

At  their  merry  meetings,  and  midnight  fef- 
tivals,  they  are  not  without  ballads  of  another 
kind,  adapted  to  fuch  occaCons ;  and  here  they 
give  full  fcope  to  a  talent  for  ridicule  and  de- 
rifion,  which  is  exercifed  not  only  againft  each 
other,  but  alfo,  not  ^infrequently,  at  the  expence 
of  their  owner  or  employer ;  but  moft  part  of 
their  ibngs  at  thefe  places  are  fraught  with  ob- 
fcene  ribaldry,  and  accocnpanied  with  dances  in 
the  higheft  degree  licentious  and  wanton* 

At  other  times,  more  efpecially  at  the  burial 
of  fuch  among  them  as  were  refpeAed  in  life, 
or  venerable  through  age,  they  exhibit  a  fort  of. 
Pyrrhick  or  warlike  dance,  in  which  their  bodies 
are  ftrongly  agitated  by  running,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  with  many  violent  and  frantick  geftures 

H  4  and 
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and  contortions*  Their  funeral  fongs  too  are  aH 
of  the  heroick  or  martial  cad ;  affording  fome 
colour  to  the  prevalent  notion,  that  the  Negroes 
confider  death  not  only  as  a  welcome  and  happy 
releafe  from  the  calamities  of  their  condition,  but 
alfo  as  a  pafTport  to  the  place  of  their  nativity , 
a  deliverance  which,  while  it  frees  them  from 
bondage,  reftores  them  to  the  fociety  of  their 
deareft,  long-loft,  and  lamented  relatives  in  Africa. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  this,  like  other  European 
notions  concerning  the  Negroes,  is  the  dream  of 
poetry ;  the  fympathetick  efTufion  of  a  fancifril 
or  too  credulous  an  imagination  (f).  The  Ne- 
groes, 

f/)  Perhaps  rt  wa^  forac  fuch  ioiagJnatioji  that  gave  rife  to 
the  following  little  poem— the  produftion  of  early  youth* 
And  now  publifhed  for  the  firfl  time* 

ODE  ON   SEEING  A  NEGRO    FUNERAL. 

IVIahaii  dies  !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne :   The  fable  train 

By  youthfiii  virgins  led : 
Daughters  of  injur'd  A^k,  fay 
Why  raifc  ye  thus  th'  heroick  lay^ 

Why  triumph  o*cr  the  dead  ? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye : 
^Tis  now  the  Hero  lives,  they  cry  ;-• 

Released  from  flav'ry's  chain  : 
Beyond  the  billowy  fuige  he  flies. 
And  joyfiii  views  his  native  fkieS|^ 

And  long  loft  bowers  agam. 

Pa 
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groes,  in  general,  are  fo  far  from  courting  death, 
that,  among  fuch  of  them  as  have  rcfided  any 
length  of  time  in  the  Weft  Ifidies,  fuicide  is 

On  Koromaptyn's  palmy  foit 
Heroick  deeds  and  martial  toil 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day ; 
Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nighf^ 
And  blifs  unbought,  unmix'd  delight^ 

Paft  cruel  wrongs  repay. 

Nor  lordly  pride's  flern  avarice  thprcii 
Alone  fhall  nature's  bounties  fhare ; 

To  all  her  children  free.— 
For  thee,  the  dulcet  Reed  Ihall  fpring. 
fiis  balmy  bowl  the  Coco  bring, 

Th'  Anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder,  hark  !  'Tis  Africk's  God, 
He  wakes,  he  lifts  th'  avei^ging  rod, 

And  fpeeds  th*  impatient  hours ; 
From  Niger's  golden  flream  he  calls  5 
Fair  freedom  comes,— opprefSon  falls  j 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours ! 

Now,  Chriftian,  now,  in  wild  difinay, 
Of  Africk*s  proud  revenge  the  prey, 

Go  roam  th'  affrighted  wood  ;— 
Transform'd  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell. 
Thy  race  (hall  prowl  with  favage  yell. 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood ! 

But  foft, — beneath  yon  tam'rind  (hade, 
Now  let  the  Hero's  limbs  be  laid ; 

Sweet  flumbers  blefs  the  brave : 
There  {haU  the  breezes  fhcd  perfume. 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blafl  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mah ali's  grave. 
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3  o  o  X  much  lefs  fi^equent  than  among  the  free-born^ 
^L^  M  happy^  and  civilifed  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
With  thern^  equally  with  the  Whites,  nature 
(brinks  back  at  approaching  diflblution;  and 
when,  at  any  time,  fudden  or  untimely  death 
overtakes  any  of  their  companions,  inftcad  of  re- 
joicing at  fuch  an  event,  they  never  fail  to  impute 
it  to  the  malicious  contrivances  and  diabolicaj 
arts  of  fome  practitioners  in  Okeai,  a  term  of 
African  origin;  fignifying  forccry  or  witchcraft, 
the  prevalence  of  which,  among  many  of  their 
countrymen,  all  the  Negroes  moft  firmly  and 
implicitly  believe.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  their  funeral  fongs  and  ceremonies  are  com- 
monly nothing  more  than  the  diffonance  of  favage 
barbarity  and  riot;  as  remote  from  the  fond 
fuperftition  to  which  they  are  afcribed,  as  froni 
the  fober  didates  of  a  rational  forrow. 

Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  Obeah^ 
the  influence  of  which  has  fo  powerful  an  efTeft 
on  the  Negroes,  as  to  bias,  in  a  confiderabk 
degree,  their  general  conduft,  difpofitionSj^  ancj 
fanners,  I  (hall  conclude  the  prefent  chaptei:- 
by  prefentii:ig  to  my  readers  the  i^Uowing  very 
curious  account  of  this  extraordinary  fuperflit;ion, 
and  its  effefts :  it  was  tranfinitted  by  the  Agent 
of  Jamaica  to  the  Lords  of  the  Conunittee  of 
Privy  Council,  and  by  them  fubjoined  to  their 
'report  on  the  flave  trade  j  and,  if  I  miftake  not^ 
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fhc  publick  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  the    cnA^P.,r 
diligent  refearches,  and  accurate  pen,  of  Mr.       ^^^• 
Long. 

**  The  term  Obeah,  Oiiak,  or  Obia  (for  it  is 
varioufly  written)  we  conceive  to  be  the  adjeftive, 
and  ObeoT  Obi  the  noun  fubftantive ;  and  that  by 
the  words  Obia-xntn  or  women,  are  meant  thofd 
who  praftife  Obi.  The  origin  of  the  term  we 
Ihould  conCderas  of  no  importance  in  our  anfwer 
^  the  queftions  propofed,  if,  iri  fearch  of  it,  wc 
were  not  led  to  difquifitions  that  are  highly 
gratifying  to  curiofity.  From  the  learned  Mr. 
Bryant's  (g)  commentary  upon  the  word  Ophy 
Ve  obtain  a  very  probable  etymology  of  the 
term — "  A  ferpent,  in  the  Egyptian  language^ 
'.*  was  called  Ob  or  Aubr^-''  Obion  is  ftill  the 
**  Egyptian  name  for  a  ferpent.'* — ^*  Mofes,  in^ 
^*  the.  name  of  God,  forbids  the  Ifraelites  ever 
**  to  enquire  of  the  demon  O^,  which  is  tranf- 
**  latcd  in  our  Bible  Charmer,  or  Wizard,  Di- 
*.*  vinator,  aut  Sorcilegus.'* — **  The  woman  at 
*.*  Endor  is  called  Oub  ox  Oby  tranflated  Pytho-. 

V  niflfa  J  and  Oubaiof  (he  cites  from  Horus  Apollo). 

V  was  the  name  of  the.  Bafiliik  or  Royal  Serpent, 
**  emblem  erf"  the.  fun,  and  an  ancient  oracular 
**  Deity  of  Africa.**  This  derivation,  which 
applies  to  one  particular  fed,  the  remnant  pro* 

(g)  Mythology,  vol.  I.  p,  48,  475,  apd  478. 

bably 
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bably  of  a  very  celebrated  religious  order  in  re^ 
mote  ages,  is  now  become  in  Jamaica  the  general 
term  to  denote  thofe  Africans  who  in  that  ifland 
praftife  witchcraft  or  forcery,  comprehending 
alfo  the  clafs  of  what  are  called  Myal-men,  or 
thofe  who,  by  means  of  a  narcotick  potion,  made 
with  the  juice  of  an  herb  (faid  to  be  the  branch- 
ed Calalue  or  fpecies  of  Solanum)  which  occafions 
a  trance  or  profound  fleep  of  a  certain  duration, 
endeavour  to  convince  the  deluded  fpeftators  of 
their  power  to  re-animate  dead  bodies. 

"As  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  from  our 
own  experience  and  information  when  we  lived 
in  the  ifland,  and  from  the  current  teftimony  of 
all  the  Negroes  we  have  ever  converted  with  on 
the  fubjeft,  the  profeflbrs  of  Obi  are,  and  always 
were^  natives  of  Africa,  and  none  other;  and  they 
have  brought  the  fcience  with  them  from  thence 
to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  fo  univerfally  pra^ifed, 
that  we  believe  there  are  few  of  the  large  eftates 
poiTcfling  native  Africans,  which  have  not  one  or 
more  of  them.  ThQ  oldeft  and  moft  crafty  are 
thofe  who  ufuaUy  attraft  the  greateft  devotion 
and  confidence ;  thofe  whofc  hoary  heads,  and  a 
fomewhat  peculiarly  harOi  and  forbidding  in 
their  afpeft,  together  with  fome  ikill  in  plants  of 
the  medicinal  and  poifonous  fpecies,  have  quali-» 
fied  them  for  fuccefsful  impofition  upon  the 
W^ak  and  credulous.    The  Negroes  in  general,, 

whether 
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V^hcthcr  Africans  or  Creoles,  revere,  confult,  and 
fear  them;  to  thefe  oracles  they  rcfort,  and  with 
the  moft  implicit  faith,  upon  all  occafions,  whether 
for  the  cure  of  diforders,  the  obtaining  revengp 
for  injuries  or  infults,  the  conciliating  of  favour, 
the  difcovery  and  punifliment  of  the  thief  or  the 
adulterer,  and  the  prediftion  of  future  events- 
iThe  trade  which  thefe  impoftors  carry  on  is  ex- 
tremely lucrative ;  they  manufafture  and  fell  their 
Obies  adapted  to  different  cafes  and  at  different 
prices.  A  veil  of  myftery  is  ftudioufly  thrown 
over  their  incantations,  to  which  the  midnight 
hours  are  allotted,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  and  dif- 
covery of  the  White  people.  The  deluded  Ne- 
groes, who  thoroughly  believe  in  their  fuper- 
natural  power,  become  the  willing  accomplices 
in  this  concealment,  and  the.  ftouteft  among 
them  tremble  at  the  very  fight  of  the  ragged 
bundle,  the  bottle  or  the  egg-fhells,  which  are 
ftuck  in  the  thatch  or  hung  over  the  door  of  a 
hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  plantain  tree,  to 
deter  marauders.  In  cafes  of  poifon,  the  natural 
effedts  of  it  are  by  the  ignorant  Negroes,  afcribed 
entirely  to  the  potent  workings  of  ObL  The 
wifer  Negroes  hefitate  to  reveal  their  fufpicions, 
through  a  dread  of  incurring  the  terrible  ven- 
geance which  is  fulminated  by  the  Obeah-men 
againft  any  who  fhould  betray  them :  it  is  very 

difficult 
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difficult  therefore  for  the  White  proprietor  to  <Ji(^ 
tinguifli  the  Obeah  profejfor  from  any  other  Ne- 
gro upon  his  plantation ;  and  fo  infatuated  are 
the  Blacks  in  general^  that  but  few  inftances 
occur  of  their  having  afiunied  courage  enough 
to  in\peich  thefe  iliifcreants.  With  minds  (o 
firmly  ptrepoffeffed,  they  no  fooner  find  Obi  fet 
for  them  near  the  door  of  their  houfe,  or  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  it,  than  they  give  themfelves 
up  fot-  loft.  When  a  Kegro  is  ix)bbed  of  a  foWl 
or  a  hog,  he  applies  diredly  to  the  Obeak-mzsi 
or  woman ;  it  is  then  made  known  among  his 
fellow  Blacks,  that  Obi  is  fet  for  the  thief;  and 
as  foon  as  the  latter  hears  the  dreadful  news,  his 
terrified  imagination  begins  to  work,  no  r^fource 
is  left  but  in  the  fuperior  Ikill  of  fome  more  emi* 
nent  Obeah-man  of  the  neighbourfiood,  Who  may 
coimteraft  the  magical  operations  of  the  other  i 
but  if  no  one  can  be  found  of  hi^er  rank  and 
ability j  or  if,  after  g^ing  fuch  an  ally,  he  (hould 
ftill  fancy  himfclf  iffefted ^  he  prefently  falls  into 
a  decline,  under  the  inceflant  horror  of  impend- 
ing calamities.  The  flighteft  painful  fenfation  in 
the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any  other  part,  any  cafual 
lofs  or  hurt,  confirms  his  apprehenfions,  and  he 
believes  himfelf  the  devoted  viftim  of  an  invifiblc^ 
and  irrefiftible  agency.  Sleep,  appetite,  and 
theerfulnefs  forfake  him,  his  ftrength  decays* 
his  difturbcd  imagination  is  haunted  without 
^  refpitet 
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fefinte,  his  features  wear  the  fettled  gloom  of  de-  c  h  a  p^ 
fpondenqr :  dirt,  or  toy  other  iiiiwholefome  fiib-  ^^^* 
ftance,  become  hbonly  food,  he  contrads  a  mor- 
bid habit  of  body,  and  gradually  finks  into  the 
grave.  A  Negro,  who  is  taken  ill,  enquires  of 
the  OkeaA-man  the  caufe  of  his  fickne&.  Whether 
k  will  prove  mortal  or  not,  and  within  what  time 
lie  (ball  die  or  reca\rer  ?  The  oracle  generally  af- 
cribes  the  diftemper  to  the  malice  of  fome  particu- 
lar perfcMi  by  name,  and  advifcs  to  fet  OH  for  that 
perfon ;  but  if  no  hopes  are  given  of  recovery, 
immediate  defpair  takes  place,  which  no  medicine 
can  remove,  and  death  is  the  certain  confe* 
quence«  Thofe  anomalous  fymptoms  which 
originate  finom  caufcs  deeply  rooted  in  the  mindy 
fiich  as  the  terrors  of  C%/,  or  from  poifons,  whofe 
<^)eration  is  flow  and  intricate,  will  baffle  t\\a 
idU  of  the  ableft  phyfician. 

**  Considering  the  nniltitude  of  occa(toi» 
which  may  provcJce  the  Negroes  to  exercife  the 
powers  of  Oii  againft  each  other,  and  the  afto- 
nifliing  influence  of  this  fuperfkition  upon  theif 
minds,  we  cannot  but  attribute  a  very  confider-* 
abk  pcHtion  of  the  annual  mortality  among  the 
Negroes  of  Jamaica  to  this  fafcinating  mifchief^ 

**  The  Oti  is  ufually  compofed  of  a  farrago* 
of  materials^  mod  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
Jamaica  law  (A/y  viz.   "  Blood,  feathers,  parrots 

(kj  ?aSci  1760. 

^  beaks^ 
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BOOK    "  beaks,  diDgs    teeth,  alligators  teeth,  brdkeii 
*^'       "  bottles,  grave-dirt,  rum,  and  egg-ftiells." 

"  With  a  view  to  illuftrate  the  defcription  we 
have  given  of  this  praftice,  ind  its  common 
efFeAs,  we  have  fubjoined  a  few  examples  out  of 
the  very  great  dumber  which  have  occurred  in 
Jaitiaica ;  not  that  they  are  peculiar  to  that  illand 
only,  for  we  believe  fimilar  example^  may  be 
found  in  other  Weft  India  colonies.  Pere  Labaty 
in  his  hiftory  of  Martinico,  has  mentioned  fome 
which  are  very  remarkable  (i). 

"  It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  a  praftice 
alledged  to  be  fo  frequent  in  Jamaica  fliould  not 
have  received  an  earlier  check  from  the  legiflature^ 
The  truth  is,  that  the  fkill  of  fome  Negroes,  in 
the  art  of  poifoning,  has  been  noticed  ever  fmce 
the  colonifts  became  much  acquainted  with  them^ 
Sloaae  and  Barham,  who  pra£tifed  phylick  ia 
Jamaica  in  the  laft  century,  have  mentioned  par- 
ticular inftances  of  it*  The  fecret  and  infidious 
manner  in  which  this  crime  is  generally  perpe* 
trated,  makes  the  legal  proof  of  it  extremely 
difficult.  Suipicions  therefore  have  been  fre-^ 
quent,  but  detedions  rare :  thefe  murderers  have 
fometimes  been  brought  to  juftice,  but  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  believe  that  a  far  greater  number  have 
efcaped  with  impunity.    In  regard  to  the  other 

(ij  Tome  ii.  p.  59.  447. 499.  506. 
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and  more  common  tricks  of  Obiy  fuch  as  hanging 
up  feathers,  bottles,  egg*(hells,  &c.  &c.  in  order 
to  intimidate  Negroes  of  a  thievifli  difpofition 
from  plundering  huts,  hog-ftyes,  or  provifion- 
grounds,  thefe  were  laughed  at  by  the  White  in- 
habitants as  harmlefs  ftratagems,  contrived  by 
the  more  fagacious,  for  deterring  the  more  fimplc 
and  fuperftitious  Blacks,  and  ferving  for  much 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  fcarecrows  which  are  in 
general  ufed  among  our  Englifti  farmers  and 
gardeners.  But  in  the  year  1760,  when  a  very 
formidable .  infurreftion  of  the  Koromantyn  or 
Gold  Coaft  Negroes  broke  out  in  the  pariQi  of  St. 
Mary,  and  fpread  through  almoft  every  other 
diftrift  of  the  iiland,  an  old  Koromantyn  Negro, 
the  chief  inftigator  and  oracle  of  the  infurgents 
in  that  parifh,  who  had  adminiftered  the  Fetilh 
or  folemn  oath  to  the  confpirators,  and  furnifhed 
them  with  a  magical  preparation  which  was  to 
render  them  invulnerable,  was  fortunately  ap- 
prehended, convifted,  and  hung  up  with  all  his 
feathers  and  trumperies  about  him ;  and  his  ex- 
ecution ftruck  the  infurgents  witk  a  general 
panick,  from  which  they  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. The  examinations  whfch  were  taken  at 
that  period,  firft  opened  the  eyes  of  the  publick 
to  the  very  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Obeak 
pradices,  and  gave  birth  to  the  law  which  was 
then  cnafted  for  then:  fuppreffion  and  punifti- 
.  Vol.  II.  I  ment. 
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ment.  But  neither  the  terror  of  this  law,  thtf 
ftrift  -inveftigation  which  has  ever  fince  been 
made  after  the  profeflbrs  of  Obi^  nor  the  many 
examples  of  thofe  who  from  time  to  time  have 
been  hanged  or  tranfported,  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced the  defired  effeft.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  either  this  fed,  like  others  in  the  worlds 
has  flourilhed  under  perfecution ;  or  that  frefli 
fupplies  are  annually  introduced  Irom  the  African 
feminaries. 


The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  pre^  cl- 
ing account. 

OBEAH    PRACTICE. 

"  Wb  have  the  following  narratives  from  a 
planter  in  Jamaica,  a  gentleman  of  the  ftrideft 
veracity,  who  is  now  in  London,  and  ready  to 
atteft  the  truth  of  them. 

"  Upon  returning  to  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1 775,  he  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  Negroes 
had  died  during  his  abfence  ;  and  that  of  fuch  as 
remained  alive,  at  leaft  one-half  were  debilitated, 
bloated,  and  in  a*  very  deplorable  condition.  The 
mortality  continued  after  his  arrival,  and  two  or 
three  were  frequently  buried  in  one  day  ;  others 
were  taken  ill,  and  began  to  decline  under  the 
fame  fymptoms.  Every  means  were  tried  by  me- 
dicines^ 
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dicing,  and  the  moft  careful  nurfing,  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  feebleft ;  but  in  fpitc  of  all  his  en- 
deavours, this  depopulation  went  on  for  above  a 
twelvemonth  longer,  with  more  or  lefs  inter* 
miflion,  and  without  his  being  able  to  afcertain 
the  real  ca.ure,  though  the  Obeah  praSlice  was 
ftrongly  fufpeded,  as  well  by  himfelf,  as  by  the 
dodor  and  other  White  perfons  upon  the  planta- 
tion, as  it  was  known  to  have  been  very  comrnon 
in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  particularly  among 
the  Negroes  of  the  Papaw  or  Popo  country.  Still 
he  was  unable  to  verify  his  fufpicions,  becaufe 
the  patients  conftantly  denied  their  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  perfons  of  that  order,  or  any 
knowledge  of  them:  At  length  a  Negrefs,  who 
had  been  ill  for  fome  time,  came  one  day  and  in- 
formed him,  that  feeling  it  was  impoflible  for  her 
to  live  much  longer,  (he  thought  hcrfelf  bound 
in  duty,  before  Ihe  died,  to  impart  a  very  great 
fecret,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  true  caufc  of 
her  diforder,  in  hopes  that  the  difclofure  might 
prove  the  means  of  flopping  that  mifchief,  which 
had  already  fwept  away  fuch  a  number  of  her 
fellow-flaves.  She  proceeded  to  fay,  that  her 
ftep-mother  (a  woman  of  the  Popo  country,  above 
eighty  years  old,  but  ftill  hale  and  aftive)  had 
put  Obt  upon  her,  as  fhe  had  alfo  done  upon  thofe 
who  had  lately  died  ;  and  that  the  old  woman 
had  pradifed  Obi  for  as  many  years  pafl  as  fli^ 
could  remember. 

I  z  •*  The 
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"  The  other  Negroes  of  the  plantation  n(J 
fooner  heard  of  this  impeachment,  than  they  ran 
in  a  body  to  their  matter,  and  confirmed  the 
truth  of  it,  adding,  that  (he  had  carried  on  this 
bufinefs  ever  fince  her  arrival  from  Africa,  and 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. — 
Upon  this  he  repaired  direftly,  with  fix  White 
fervants,  to  the  old  woman's  houfe,  and  forcing 
open  the  door,  obferved  the  whole  infide  of  the 
roof  (which  was  of  thatch)  and  every  crevice  of 
the  walls  fl:uck  with  the  implements  of  her  trade, 
confifliing  of  rags,  feathers,  bones  of  cats,  and  a 
thoufand  other  articles.     Examining  further,  a 
large  earthen  pot  or  jar,  clofe  covered,  was  found 
poncealed  under  her  bed.— It  contained  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  round  balls  of  earth  or  clay  of 
various  dimenfions,  large  and  fmall,  whitened  on 
the   outfide,  and  varioufly  compounded,  fome 
with  hair  and  rags,  or  feathers  of  all  forts,  and 
ftrongly  bound  with  twine ;  others  blended  with 
•  the  upper  fedlion  of  the  ikuUs  of  cats,  or  (luck 
round  with  cats  teeth  and  claws,  or  with  human 
or  dogs  teeth,  and  fome  glafs  beads  of  diflferent 
colours ;  there  were  alfo  a  great  many  egg-(h€lls 
filled  with  a  vifcous  or  gummy  fubftance,  the 
qualities  of  which  he  neglefted  to  examine,  and 
many  little  bags  (luffed  with  a  variety  of  ar* 
ticles,  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  at  this  dif- 
lance  of  time  be  recoUeded.     The  houfe  was 

inflantly 
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inftantly  pulled  down,  and  with  the  whole  of  its 
contents  committed  to  the  flames,  amidft  the  ge- 
neral acclamations  of  all  his  other  Negroes.  In 
regard  to  the  old  woman,  he  declined  bringing 
her  to  trial  under  the  law  of  the  ifland,  which 
would  have  punifhed  her  with  death ;  but,  from 
a  principle  of  humanity,  delivered  her  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who  (as  (he  was 
thought  not  incapable  of  doing  fome  trifling 
kind  of  work)  were  very  glad  to  accept  and  carry 
her  with  them  to  Cuba.  From  the  moment  of 
her  departure,  his  Negroes  feemed  all  to  be 
animated  with  new  fpirits,  and  the  malady  fpread 
no  farther  among  them.  The  total  of  his  lofl^es 
in  the  courfe  of  about  fifteen  years  preceding  the 
difcovery,  and  imputable  folely  to  the  Obeah 
praElice^  he  efliimates  at  leaft,  at  one  hundred 
Negroes. 


OBEAH     TRIALS, 

**  Having  received  fome  further  information 
upon  this  fubjed  from  another  Jamaica  gentle- 
man, who  fat  upon  two  trials,  we  beg  leave  to 
deliver  the  fame  in  his  own  words,  as  a  fuppie- 
ment  to  What  we  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
lubmitting. 

"  In  the  year  1760,  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
1 3  feflTofs 
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BOOK  fcflbrs  of  the  Obeah  art  was  fuch,  as  to  induce  a 
great  many  of  the  Negro  flaves  in  Jamaica  to  en- 
gage in  the  rebelHon  which  happened  in  that 
year,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  law  which  was 
then  made  againft  the  pra6tice  of  Obi. 

"  Assurance  \yas  given  to  thefe  deluded 
people,  that  they  were  to  become  invulnerable ; 
and  in  order  to  render  tliem  fo,  the  Obenh-men 
furnifhed  them  with  a  powder,  with  which  they 
were  to  rub  themfelves. 

**  In  the  firft  engagement  with  the  rebels,  nine 
of  them  were  killed,  and  many  prifoners  taken ; 
amongft  the  latter  was  one  very  intelligent  fellow, 
who  offered  to  difclofe  many  important  matters, 
on  condition  that  his  life  (hould  be  fpared;  which 
was  promifed.  He  then  related  the  adive  part 
which  the  Negroes,  known  among  them  by  the 
name  of  Obeah-men^  had  taken  in  propagating  the 
infurreftion ;  one  of  whom  was  thereupon  appre- 
hended, tried  (for  rebellious  confpiracy)  convift- 
cd,  and  fentenced  to  death. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  Koromantyn  Obeah- 
man  alluded  to  in  our  firft  paper. 

**  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  bid  defiance 
to  the  executioner,  telling  him,  that  "  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  White  people  to  kill  him.'* 
And  the  Negroes  (fpeftators)  were  greatly  per- 
plexed when  they  faw  him  expire.     Upon  other 

Obeak- 
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Obeah'tneHy  who  were  apprehended  at  that  time,   chap. 
^carious  experiments  were  made  with  eledrical       ^^^• 
machines  and  magic  lanterns,  but  with  very  Httle 
effeft,  except  on  one,  who,  after  receiving  fome 
very  fevere  (hocks,  acknowledged  that  "  his  maf- 
tcr*s  Obi  exceeded  his  own/* 

"  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this 
account,  remembers  having  fat  twice  on  trials  of 
Obeah'tnen^  who  were  both  convifted  of  felling 
their  Obeah  preparations^  which  had  occafioned 
the  death  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  had,  been 
adminiflered ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  lenity 
of  their  judges  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  were 
only  puniflied  with  tranfportation.  To  prove 
the  faft,  two  witneffes  were  deemed  ncceflarj^ 
with  corroborating  circumftances/* 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Means  of  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa. — Obfervations 
thereon. — ObjeSlions  to  a  direEl  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  trade  by  the  BritiJIi  Nation  only. — 
I'he  probable  confequences  of  fuch  a  meafure^  both 
in  Africa  and  the  Wefi  Indies^  conjidered. — Dif 
'  proportions  of  fexes  in  the  number  of  Slaves  an^ 
nually  exported  from  Africa. — Caufes  thereof. — 
Mode  of  tranfporting  Negroes  to  the  Wefl  Indies^ 
and  regulations  recently  eflablifhed  by  aEl  of  par^ 
liament. — EfeEl  of  thofe  regulations. 

1  T  bath  been  obferved  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
no  certain  and  precife  account  is  eafily  to  be  ob- 
tained of  the  means  by  which  the  market  for 
flaves  is  annually  kept  up  and  fupported  in 
Africa.  The  feveral  inftances  that  are  given  of 
llavery  arifing  from  captivity  in  war,  delinquency 
and  debt,  feem  inadequate  to  fo  regular  and 
abundant  a  fupply.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  cafual  contributions  of  this  kind,  can  pof- 
iibly  furnifh  an  annual  export  of  74,000  (a). 

Having 

(a)  Bcfidcs  which  great  numbers  are  fupplied  from  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  for 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  Ca- 
ravans  alfo  travel  from  thence  acrofs  the  continent  to  Upper 

Egypt 
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Having  an  opportunity,  a  few  yean  ago,  of  con-  crap. 
fulting  a  very  intelligent  perfon  on  this  point,  ^^* 
who  had  vifited  many  parts  of  the  coaft,  and  ap- 
.  peared  to  be  a  man  of  veracity  and  candour,  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  in  writing,  an  anfwer,  which  I 
(ball  prefent  to  my  readers  verbatim ;  and  fubjoin 
fuch  further  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
colleft.  The  anfwer  which  I  received,  was  given 
in  the  words  following: — "  In  all  parts  of  the 
coaft,  and  J  apprehend  it  to  be  the  fame  inland, 
the  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  ftate  of  abfolutc 
and  unlimited  flavery :  their  children  are  bom  to 
no  other  inheritance,  and  are  liable  to  be  fold  by 
their  owners  as  they  think  proper.  Moft  parts 
of  the  coaft  differ  in  their  governments;  fomc 
are  abfolute  monarchies,  while  others  draw  near 
to  an  ariftocracy.  In  both,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  or  chiefs  is  unlimited,  extending  to  life,  and 
it  is  exercifed  as  often  as  criminal  cafes  require, 
unlefs  death  is  commuted  into  flavery ;  in  which 
cafe  the  offender  is  fold,  and  if  the  fliipping  will 
not  buy  the  criminal,  he  is  immediately  put  to 

Egypt  with  confiderable  fupplies  of  Negroes,  fome  of  which 
are  fent  afterwards  to  Conflantinople.  A  very  curious  and 
interefling  account  of  this  traffick  is  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  CouociL  Great  numbcre  of  flaves 
are  likewife  fent  from  Mozambique,  and  the  ports  on  the 
caftem  coaft,  to  Perfia,  Goa,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  Africa  is  drained 
aoouaOy  of  not  lefs  than  1 50^000  of  it^  aaiives. 

death. 
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death.     Fathers  of  free  condition  have  power  to 
fell  their  children,  but  this  power  is  but  very 
feldom  enforced,     I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  it 
but  once,  and  then  the  father  was  fo  execrated  by 
his  neighbours,  for  the  adt  of  felling  a  fon  and 
daughter,  that  he  (hortly  afterwards  fell  into  a 
ftate  of  defpondency  and  died.     The  family  was 
of  fome  diftindion,  and  the  fon  and  daughter 
were  bought  by  a  friendly  captain,  who  I  know 
afterwards  gave  freedom  to  one  of  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  gave  it  to  both,     I  never  knew  another 
inftance  of  this  kind,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  one 
Have  in  a  thoufand  procured  in  this  way.    Neither 
do  I  imagine  that  there  are  many  procured  by  wars 
or  inteftine  broils.    The  truth  is,  the  bulk  of  the 
peojJe  are  born  flaves  to  great  men,  reared  as  fuch, 
held  as  property,  and  as  property  fold.   There  are 
indeed  many  circumftances  by  which  a  free  man 
may  become  a  flave :  fuch  as  being  in  debt,  and 
not  able  to  pay ;  and  in  fome  of  fuch  cafes,  if  the 
debt  be  large,  not  only  the  debtor,  but  his  family 
likewife,  become  the  flaves  of  his  creditors,  and 
may  be  fold.     Adultery  is  commonly  punifhed  in 
the  fame  manner;  both  the  offending  parties 
being  fold,  and  the  purchafe-i^ioney  paid  to  the 
injured  hufl^and,     O^/,  or  pretended  witchcraft 
(in  which  all  the  N^oes  firmly  believe,  and  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  the  crime  of  poifon- 
ing)  is  another,  and  a  very  common  offence,  for 

which 
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\rhich  flavery  is  adjudged  the  lawful  punifti- 
ment;  and  it  extends  to  all  the  family  of  the  of- 
fender. There  are  various  other  crimes  which 
fubjed  the  offender  and  his  children  to  be  fold  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  there  were 
no  buyers,  the  poor  wi etches  would  be  murdered 
without  mercy. 

Such  is  the  account  which  I  received,  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  feveral  of  the  witneffes  that  were 
examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  by  others  that  appeared  before  the  Houfe  of 
Commons;  but  it  is  contradicted  in  fome  ma- 
terial circumftances  by  other  gentlemen,  whofe 
examinations  were  taken  at  the  fame  time,  and 
to  whofe  authority  much  refpeft  is  due.  Mr. 
Penny  afferts,  that  although  three -fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Coaft  are  (laves  to 
the  other  fourth,  yet  that  thefe  local  and  domef- 
tick  Haves  are  never  fold,  unlefs  for  crimes.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  in  no  country,  either  in  the  ma- 
ritime diftrids  or  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
are  Haves  bred  for  fale,  but  that  moft  of  thofe 
which  are  dilpofed  of  to  the  Europeans,  are  fold 
in  confequence  of  delinquency,  or  captivity  in 
war.  The  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  account  is 
given  of  the  Fantyn  nation  by  Mr.  Norris ;  who 
obferves,  that  "  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
community  are  perfons  born  Haves,  but  that 
thefe  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  enjoy  many 

advantages. 
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advantages,  which  the  Haves  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  do  not,  and  cannot  be  fold  at  the  ca- 
price of  their  mailers."  His  opinion  is,  that  the 
number  of  ilaves  furniflied  in  the  Fantyn  country 
(about  2,000  annually)  is  naade  up  by  delin- 
quency and  debt  (ij. 

Unper  fuch  contradiftory  information,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  during  my  ndidence  in  Jamaica,  to 
examine  many  of  the  Negroes  themfelves.  I  mean 
Negroes  newly  arrived  from  Africa;  for  from  thofe 
who  have  refided  any  length  of  time  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  even  to  enquiries 
of  an  indifferent  nature,  fuch  anfwers  as  carry  with 
them  convidkion  of  thehr  truth.  It  is  feldom,  for 
inftance,  that  any  Guiney  "Negro  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  in  his  native 
country.  Obferving  the  refpeft  and  pre-emi- 
nence allowed  to  wealth  and  confequence  among 
the  Whites,  and  the  privileges  which  attach  to 
freedom  in  the  Weft  Indies,  among  thofe  of  his 
own  colour  who  are  born  or  rendered  free,  he  is 
tempted,  whether  juftly  or  not,  to  aflert  his  claim 

C6J  Several  other  witnefTes  fpeak  of  the  privilegc:8  which 
attach  to  domeftick  flaves  in  Africa,  but  it  is  obfervable  that 
many  of  thefe  admit,  and  not.  one  I  believe  denies,  thar  the 
African  mailer  has  the  power  of  putting  fuch  (laves  to  death, 
with  impunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper;  and  it  will  prc- 
fcntly  be  ihewn  from  the  tellimony  of  fome  of  the  Negroes 
thtmfelves,  that  it  is  a  miftake  to  fnppofe  the  maftef  cannot 
fell  them  at  pieafure. 

to 
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to  fcMTie  degree  of  confideration  from  his  paft,  chap. 
if  not  from  his  prefent  condition;  and  it  is  a  '^' 
natural  and  excufeble  propcnfity.  Conceiving 
therefore  that  the  truth  might  be  beft  obtained 
from  Negroes  recently  imported,  I  enquired  of 
many  young  people,  from  different  parts  of 
Africa,  concerning  the  circumftances  of  their 
captivity  and  fale,  and,  having  reduced  their  in- 
formation to  writing,  I  interrogated  many  of 
them  again  on  the  fame  fubjed,  after  an  in- 
terval of  feveral  months.  If  the  fame  account 
precifely  was  given  by  the  fame  people  a  fecond 
time,  I  commonly  confidered  it  as  grounded  in 
truth.  On  other  occafions,  I  have  examined 
brothers  and  fifters  apart.  If  their  informa- 
tion 2^eed  in  minute  particulars,  I  could  have 
no  reafon  to  fufped  them  of  falfehood.  Of 
five-and -twenty  young  perfons  of  both  fexes 
whom  I  thus  interrogated,  fifteen  frankly  de- 
clared that  they  were  born  to  flavery,  and  were 
either  fold  to  pay  the  debts,  or  bartered  away 
to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  owners.  Five 
were  fecretly  kidnapped  in  the  interior  country, 
and  fold  to  Black  merchants,  who  conveyed  them 
from  an  immenfe  diftance  to  the  fea-<:oafl,  and 
fold  them  to  the  fliip-mafters  that  brought  them 
to  Jamaica.  The  other  five  appeared  to  have 
fa)Jen  vidims  in  fome  of  thofe  petty  wars  which 
it  is  probable  rapacity  and  revenge  reciprocally 

inftigate 


IV. 
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3  o  o  K  inftigate  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  fcj.  On  fuch  occafions,  the  young  and 
the  able  are  carried  into  captivity  by  the  vidors, 

an^ 

fcj  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  difplcafcd  to  be  pre- 
fented  with  a  few  of  thefc  examinations,  as  they  were  taken 
down  at  the  time,  and  without  any  view  to  publication. 

jiiiam  (a  Congo)  a  boy  as  I  guefs  about  fourteen,  his 
country  name  Sarrij  came  from  a  vaft  diftance  inland,  was 
waylaid  and  ftole,  in  the  path  about  three  miles  firom  his  own 
village,  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  early  in  the  morn* 
ing,  and  the  man  hid  him  all  day  in  the  woods,  and  marched 
him  in  the  night.  He  was  conducted  in  this  manner  for  a 
month,  and  then  fold  to  another  Black  man  for  a  gun,  fomc 
powder  and  (hot,  and  a  quantity  of  falc.  He  was  fold  a 
fecond  time  for  a  keg  of  brandy.  His  lad -mentioned  pur- 
chafer  bought  feveral  other  boys  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
when  he  had  colledled  twenty,  fent  them  down  to  the  fea- 
coall,  where  they  were  fold  to  a  captain  of  a  fliip.  He  relates 
further,  that  his  father,  Scindia  Quante,  was  a  chief  or  captain 
under  the  king,  and  a  great  warrior^  and  had  taken  many 
people,  whom  he  fold  as  flaves. 

Qytrtv  and  ^amina  (brothers)  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  one  of 
them,  as  I  guefs,  about  twenty  years  old,  the  other  eighteen, 
were  bom  flaves  to  a  man  named  Banafou^  who  had  a  great 
many  other  flaves,  and  fold  thefe  two  to  the  captain  that 
brought  them  to  Jamaica.  On  being  afked  for  what  caufe 
their  mailer  fold  them,  they  fuppofed  the  queflion  implied  a 
charge  againft  them  of  mifconduft,  and  one  of  them  replied 
with  great  quicknefs,  that  they  were  not  the  only  flaves  that 
were  fold  in  Guiney  without  having  been,  guilty  of  any 
crime :  their  mailer,  they  faid,  owed  money,  and  foU  them 
to  pay  his  debts. 

Afiha^  a  Gold  Coafl  girl,  aged  about  fifteen,  was  a  (lave  to 
a  man  named  Quamina  Yati.  Her  mafter  fold  her  and  two 
others  to  the  fame  captain,  for  a  quantity  of  linen  and  other 
goods. 

Tonmfo^ 
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and  the  aged  and  infirm  commonly  murdered  on   c  h  a  p. 
the  fpot.     By  thefe  means,  and  the  commutation       ^* 
of  death  into  flavery  for  crimes  real  and  pretend- 
ed, are  the  nations  of  Europe  fupplied ;  and  it 
cannot  furely  be  a  queition,  amongft  a  humane 

Yamou/k,  a  Champa  youth,  about  (ixteen,  was  a  flavc  to  a 
perfon  named  SouhaJou ;  who  fold  him«  together  with  a  cow, 
for  a  gun,  a  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  fome  brandy. 

Oliver^  from  ^«i/^^— his  country  name  Sang — a  young 
man,  as  I  guefs,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- three  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  a  free  man,  a  carpenter— lived  in  a  viU 
lage  far  from  the  fea.  The  village  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Fantees,  who  came  in  the  night,  and  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
and  killed  moft  of  the  inhabitants  with  guns  and  cutlafles— 
particularly  the  old.  The  young  people  they  took  prifoners, 
and  afterwards  fokl  him  and  two  others,  for  a  piece  oi  gokl 
called  /ca^  to  a  Black  merchant,  who  carried  them  to  the 
Fantee  country.— He  was  afterwards  fold  or  transferred  over 
to  fix  different  Black  purchafers ;  the  laft  of  whom  carried 
him  down  to  the  fea-coafl,  and  fold  him  on  board  a  fhip.«« 
Was  much  frightened  at  the  fight  of  White  men,  and  thought 
he  was  to  be  eaten. 

Efther  relates  that  die  was  bom  in  the  Ebo  country^  about 
one  day's  journey  from  the  fea*coaf(,  where  her  grandmother 
lived,  to  whom  fhe  was  fent  on  a  vifit  by  her  father.  While 
there,  the  village  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Negroes  (fhe 
knows  not  of  what  country,  nor  on  what  account)  on  whofe 
approach  (he  and  all  the  women  were  fent  into  the  woods^ 
where  a  party  of  theenemy  found  them,  and  carried  away 
all  fuch  as  were  able  to  travel.  The  old,  and  thofe  who 
were  averfe  to  remove,  were  put  to  death ;  her  grandmother 
among  the  reft.  The  third  day  fhe  was  fold  to  the  White 
people.  She  has  many  marks  about  the  cheft,  which  fhe  ap- 
peals to  as  a  proof  of  free  birth,  and  aiTerts  that  her  father 
had  a  plantation  of  corn,  yams,  and  tobacco,  and  pofTelTed 
many  flaves* 

jtnd 
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and  enlightened  peopk,  concerning  the  injuflice 
of  a  traffick  thus  fupported.  To  attempt  its  de- 
fence in  all  cafes,  were  to  offer  an  infult  to  th« 
comnK)n  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  an  outrage  6n 
the  beft  feelings  of  our  nature.  Yet  a  good 
mind  may  honeftly  derive  fome  degree  of  confo- 
lation,  in  confidering  that  all  fuch  of  the  wretched 
vidims  as  were  flaves  in  Africa,  are,  by  being  fold 
to  the  Whites,  removed  to  a  fituation  infinitely 
more  defirable,  even  in  its  word  ftate,  than  that  of 
the  beft  and  moft  favoured  ilaves  in  their  native 
country.  It  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  that  the 
condition  of  thofe  poor  people,  under  their  own 
governments,  is  the  moft  deplorable  that  we  caa 
^conceive  a  human  creature  to  be  fubjeft  to.  They 
have  no  fecurity  for  property,  nor  protedion  for 
their  perfons ;  they  exift  at  the  will  and  caprice 
of  a  mafter,  who  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for 
his  ill  treatment  of  them,  and  who  may  ilaughter 
them  at  his  pleafure.  He  has  in  truth  but  very 
little  intereft  in  their  prefervation,  having  no. 
means  of  employing  them  in  profitable  labour, 
and  when  provifions  are  fcarce,  he  has  even  a 
ftrong  inducement  to  deftroy  them. 

The  chief  objeftion  to  the  Have  trade  arifes 
from  the  great  encouragement  which,  I  fear^^^it 
iinavoidably  holds  forth  to  ads  erf"  violence,  op- 
preflion,  and  fraud,  am6ng  the  natives  towards 
each  othen  Without  doubt,  this  b  the  ftrong 
H  port 
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part  of  the  petitioners  cafe ;  and  I  admit  it  to  be 
fo,  with  that  franknefs  which  I  truft  no  honeft 
Weft  Indian  will  condemn.  At  the  fame  time 
it  deferves  very  ferious  confideration,  whether  a 
dired  and  immediate  difcontinuance  of  the  trade 
by  the  Britilh  nation  only  (the  other  nations  of 
Europe  continuing  to  purchafe  as  ufual)  would 
afford  a  remedy  to  thofe  miferies,  the  exiftence 
of  which  every  enlightened  mind  cannot  but 
admit,  and  every  good  mind  muft  deplore ;  or 
rather,  whether  a  partial  and  fudden  abolition 
(fo  inveterate  is  the  evil)  would  not  aggravate 
them  in  a  high  degree. 

In  confidering  this  queftion,  we  muft  have  in' 
view  not  only  the  circumflances  attending  the* 
Slave  Trade  on  the  Coaft,  but  alfo  the  fituation 
of  the  enflaved  Negroes  already  in  the  Sugar 
Colonies.  On  the  firft  head,  it  is  to  be  enquired 
whether,  fuppofing  Great  Britain  ftiould  abandon 
her  (hare  in  this  commerce,  a  lefs  number  of 
flaves  would  in  confequence  thereof  be  brought 
down  for  fale  in  Africa  ?  Admiral  Edwards,  who 
fcrved  on  the  flation,  and  was  on  (hore  feven 
months  at  a  time,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that, 
fo  long  as  other  nations  continue  to  purchafe,  the 
number  would  not  be  diminifhed  in  the  leaft  (d) ; 
and  a  little  refiedion  may  perhaps  convince  us 

(d)  See  his  evidence  ia  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  1 789. 

Vol.  II.  K  that 
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that  his  opinion  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  thd 
nature  of  the  cafe.  Among  the  commercial  na- 
tions of  Europe,  it  is  true  that,  in  moft  cafes  of 
purchafe  and  barter,  the  demand  and  the  fupply 
grow  up  together,  and  continue  to  regulate  and 
fupport  each  other :  but  thefe  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  well-informed  and  civilized  men.  In 
Africa,  it  is  apprehended  the  flavc  merchants 
poflefs  no  ideas  of  this  kind,  neither  does  the 
nature  of  their  traffick  allow  of  fuch  regiilations. 
When  two  African  dates  are  at  war  with  each 
other,  the  aim  of  each  undoubtedly  is  to  deftroy 
as  many  enemies,  or  feize  on  as  great  a  number  of 
captives,  as  poffible.  Of  thefe  laft  unfortunate 
victims,  all  fuch  as  are  able  to  travel,  are  com- 
monly fent  down  to  the  coaft  for  fale,  the  reft 
are  maflacred  on  the  fpot,  and  the  fame  fate  at- 
tends thofe  unhappy  wretches  who,  being  fent 
down,  are  found  unfaleable.  The  prices  indeed 
on  the  coaft  have  been  known  to  vary  as  the 
market  is  more  or  lefs  plentifully  fupplied ;  but, 
fo  long  as  fliips  from  Europe  create  a  market, 
wliether  the  prices  be  high  or  low^  it;  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  wars  will  be  as  frequent  as  ever> 
and  that  the  fame  a6ts  of  oppreffion,  violence  and 
fraud,  which  are  faid  to  be  committed  by  princes 
on  their  fubjeds,  and  by  individuals  on  each 
other,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  Haves  for  fale, 
will  exift,  as  ufual,  without  regubt^ion  or  reftraint. 

B£HOLI> 
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I^EHOLD  then  an  excefs  of  38,000  of  the(e  chap. 
iTiiferable  people  (the  prefent  annual  export  in  ^^* 
Briti(h  (hipping)  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
it  is  furely  more  than  probable  that  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  confequences  will  follow :  Either 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  by  feizlng  on  what  we  furren- 
der,  will  encreafe  their  trade  in  proportion  to  the 
encfeafcd  (upp\y  (ejy  or,  having  the  choice  and 
refufal  of  38,000  more  than  they  have  at  prefent, 
will  become  more  difficult  to  pleafe  i  confining 
their  purchafes  to  fuch  only  as  are  called  prime 
flaves.  Thus  the  old,  and  the  very  young,  the 
fickly  and  the  feeble,  will  be  fcornfuUy  rejedted ; 
and  perhaps  twenty  poor  wretches  be  confidered 
as  unfaleable  then,  and  facrificed  accordingly,  to 
one  that  is  fo  confidered  and  facrificed  now. 

That  thb  latter  fuppofition  is  not  a  mere 
fpeculative  contingency,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  many  refpeftable  witneffes,  whofe  examina- 
tions were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council: — Being  aikcd  concerning  the  difpofal 
of  fuch  flaves  as  are  rejeded  by  the  European 
traders,  either  becaufe  their  cargoes  are  already 

fe)  Admiral  Edwards  being  afked,  Whether,  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  relinquifh  the  trade  in  (laves,  the  mimber 
fold  to  Europeans  would*  in  his  opinion,  be  much  diminifli- 
ed?  replied.  Mod  certainly  it  would  not  be  diminiflied. 
The  French  and  Dutch  would  immediately  get  poflefEon  of 
Ihis  trade. 

K  2  afTorted, 
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aflbrted,  or  becaufe  the  miferable  vidinis  are 
confidered  as  too  old  or  too  feeble  for  labour,  it 
was  given  in  evidence,  as  a  fadl  too  notorious  to 
be  controverted,  that  they  are  very  frequently,  if 
not  generally,  put  to  death.  The  flave  merchant, 
not  having  the  means  of  maintaining  his  captives 
for  any  length  of  time,  makes  no  fcruple  to  avow 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  deftroy  them,  provided 
they  are  not  fold  by  a  certain  day ;  and  the  work  of 
deal hy  on  fuch  occafions,  is  fometimes  performed 
in  fight  of  our  fhipping.  Shocking  as  this  ac- 
count may  feem,  it  is  verified  by  undifputed  tefti- 
niony ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  a  difcontinuance  of 
the  trade  by  one  nation  only,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  enormity,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the  African  flave- 
holder  will  become  more  merciful,  as  his  flaves 
are  rendered  of  lefs  value ;  a  conclufion  which  I 
am  afraid  experience  will  not  warrant  (f). 

The 

(f)  Mr.  Newton  (an  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  applica- 
tion to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade)  admits  that 
fome  of  the  (laves,  that  have  been  rcje(5led  by  the  Europeans, 
have  been  knocked  on  the  bead  with  the  paddles  of  the  boat 
that  brought  them,  and  thrown  overboard.  On  the  Gold 
Coafl,  Mr.  Miles  fuppofed  they  are  niollly  referved  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  facrificed  at  the  burial  of  great  men.     One 

inftance  of  this  came  within  his  own  knowledge. Mr. 

W  euves  knew  an  inftance  of  a  woman  being  deftroy ed,  who 
was  accufed  of  witchcraft,  and  could  not  be  fold.  In  order  to 
fave  her  life,  he  offered  to  give  an  anker  of  brandy  for  her; 
but  her  head  was  cut  off  before  his  meffenger  arrived.  Other 
inftanccs,  fimilar  to  this,  are  related  by  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.- 

Gandy. 
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The  efFed:  which  a  partial  abolition  would 
probably  have  in  our  fugar  iflands  is  now  to  be 
confidered ;  and  here  it  muft,  in  the  firft  place, 
be  obferved,  that  it  feems  not  to  be  known, 
or  is  not  adverted  to,  in  England,  that  the 
fugar  eftates  are  not  only  very  much  underftock- 
ed  in  general,  but  that  there  is  fcarce  one  of 
them,  for  reafons  that  will  prefently  be  feen,  that 
poffeffcs  a  fufEcient  number  of  Negro  women,  in 
proportion  to  the  men.  Of  courfe  there  being 
fewer  pairs,  there  are  fewer  children  born.  Thus 
iituated,  there  muft  neceflarily  happen  a  decreafe 
on  the  whole  number  of  the  Haves,  even  under 
the  mildeft  treatment,  and  enjoying  the  greateft 
.plenty  of  wholefome  provifions*— Secondly,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  moft  of  the  fugar 
eftates,  having  been  fettled  on  credit,  are  burthen- 
-ed  with  heavy  incumbrances  to  perfons  in  Great 
Britain,     Many  planters  are  under  covenants  to 

Gandy.  Sir  George  Young  faved  the  life  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  child  being  too 
young  to  be  an  objeft  of  trade,  would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  river  by  the  perfon  that  had  him  to  fell,  but  Sir  George, 
to  fave  his  life,  offered  a  quarter  ca(k  of  Madeira  wine  for 
him,  which  was  accepted—he  brought  him  to  England,  and 
made  a  prefent  of  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown. — Admiral 
Edwards,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dalzel,  Mr.  Anderfon,  and  others, 
concur  in  the  fame  account  of  the  difpofal  of  fuch  as  are  re- 
jefted  by  the  Europeans. 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1 789,  Part  ift, 
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confign  thither  annuall)^  certain  fpecifick  quan- 
tities of  fugar  and  rum.  The  efFedt  therefore  rf 
a  direft  and  unqualified  abolition  would  be  this, 
that  while  the  few  perfons  who  have  money  at 
command,  would  be  waiting,  and  perhaps  con- 
triving, opportunities  to  ftock  their  plantations 
with  the  Haves  of  their  diftrefled  and  harafled 
neighbours,  the  great  majority  of  planters  would 
find  themfelves  in  a  moil  cruel  and  uncomfort- 
able fituation ;  their  eftates  already  weak-hand- 
ed, deprived  of  the  poffibility  of  felling  their 
lands,  and  no  means  in  their  power  of  augment- 
ing their  ftock  of  labourers  by  purchafe ;  their 
creditors,  at  the  fame  time,  clamorous  and  im- 
portunate for  produce,  which  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  great  exertions  of  labour  :  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  what  are  they  to  do  ?  I  cannot  better 
illuftrate  this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  than  by  the 
cafe  of  the  Dutch  planters  of  Effequebo  and 
Demerary:  by  an  impolitick  interdiftion  of 
foreign  ilave  (hips  into  thofe  provinces,  they 
have,  for  fome  time  paft,  felt  all  the  effefts  of  a 
virtual  abolition  ;  and  here  follows  the  account 
which  they  give  of  their  fituation,  tranfcribed 
from  a  late  memorial  to  the  States  General  :— 
"  It  is  impoflible  (fay  the  petitioners)  to  inform 
your  High  Mightinefles  of  the  real  annual  dimi- 
nution of  our  flaves,  but  it  is  generally  calculated 
at  five  in  the  hundred,  or  a  twentieth  part.  This 

is 
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is  little  felt  the  firft  year :  nineteen  remaining 
N^oes  hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work 
which  the  preceding  year  employed  twenty.  But 
the  fecond  year  the  fame  work  falls  to  the  (hare 
of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  pafles  without 
an  augmentation  by  purchafe,  feventeen  muft  do 
the  work  firft  allotted  to  twenty.  This  mufl 
give  rife  to  difcontent,  defertion,  and  revolt ;  or, 
if  the  Negroes  put  up  patiently  with  this  fur- 
charge  of  labour,  illnefs  and  an  earlier  death  muft 
be  the  confequence.  Or,  laftly>  if  the  planters 
feek  to  avoid  all  thefe  inconveniences,  they  muft 
gradually  contract  the  limits  of  their  plantations, 
and  of  courfe  diminifti  their  produce.'* — Thus 
immediate  intereft  in  all  cafes,  and  urgent  dif- 
trefs  in  many,  are  oppofed  to  the  principles  of 
juftice  and  the  didates  of  humanity  (g)  ! 

What  I  have  thus  deliberately  written,  is  not, 
if  I  know  my  own  he^rt,  the  language  of  felfifli* 

(g)  The  prcfent  annual  decreafe  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
Britifh  Wed  Indies  is  eflimated  at  two  and  a  \aXfper  cenh 
on  the  whole  number  ^  but  if  the  &me  quantity  of  labour 
wluch  they  now  perform,  fliall  continue  to  be  exa^ed  from 
them  as  their  numbers  dimini/b,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  lofs  will  be  greater  every  year,  and  augment  with  ac- 
cderated  rapidity.  The  fugaf  eflates  will,  undoubtedly,  fuffer 
mod,  and  it  Js  no  difficult  matt^  to  calculate  in  what  time 
they  will  be  entirely  difmantled.  In  Jamaica,  the  number 
employed  in  that  line  of  culture  in  17S9  was  128,728,  all  of 
whom,  without  frefh  fupplies  from  Africa,  would  probably 
be  extind  in  lefs  than  thirty  years. 
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nefs  or  party.     I  confefs  that,  reflefting  on  the 
means  by  which  flaves  are  very  frequently  ob- 
tained in  Africa,  and  the  deftruftion  that  formerly 
attended  the  mode  of  tranfporting  them  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  I  was  at  one  time  of  opinion  it 
became  this  great  and  renowned  nation,  inftead 
of  regulating  her  condu6t  by  that  of  other  ftates, 
%o  fet  a  laudable  example  to  t/iem,  by  an  im- 
mediate and  unqualified  fuppreflion  of  this  re- 
probated commerce  ;  and  I  fliould  ftill  maintain 
and  avow  the  fame  fentiments,  were  I  not,  on 
fuller  enquiry  and  better  information,  led  to  fuf- 
ped:  i/iat  the  means  propofed  are  not  adequate  to  the 
end.     I  fear-  that  ]a  diredt  and  fudden  abolition, 
by  one  nation  alone,  will  not  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  humanity  in  Africa ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  fuch  a  meafure  will  tend  to  aggravate,  in  a 
.very  high  degree,  the  miferies  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  Negroes  already  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  whofc 
decreafing  population  is  at  prefent  unavoidable ; 
iand  who,  therefore,  unlefs  recruited  by  fupplies 
from  Africa,  muft  find  their  labours  augment, 
as  their  numbers  diminifh, 

A  queftion  too  arifes  in  this  place,  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  which  might  probably  render  all 
further  debate  on  the  fubjeft  of  abolition  fuper- 
fluous.  It  extends  to  nothing  lefs  than  the  prac- 
ticability  of  the  meafure.  Whether  it  be  poffible 
for  any  nation  in  Europe,  fingly  cbnfidered,  to 

prevent 
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4)revent  its  fubjeds  from  procuring  flaves  in  chap. 
Africa,  fo  long  as  Africa  (hall  continue  to  fell,  is 
a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts ;  but  none 
concerning  the  poffibility  of  conveying  the  flaves 
fo  purchafed  into  every  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
in  fpite  of  the  maritime  force  of  all  Europe.  No 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  unin- 
habited coaft  in  the  larger  of  thofe  iflands;— 
the  facility  of  landing  in  every  part  of  them  ;— 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  numerous  creeks, 
and  harbours  in  all  the  neighbouring  dominions 
of  foreign  powers  (fo  conveniently  fituated  for 
contraband  traffick)  can  hefitate  a  moment  to 
pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duftion  of  flaves  into  our  Weft  Indian  colonies, 
would  be  like  that  of  chaining  the  winds,  or 
giving  laws  to  the  ocean  (h). 

(hj  It  was  faid  (with  what  truth'I  know  not)  that  bcfides 
confifcation  of  (hip  and  cargo,  it  was  meant  to  confidcr  the 
tlandeflinc  importation  of  flaves  into  our  colonies  as  a  felo- 
nious aft,  and  to  punifli  it  capitally.  The  Spaniards  treat 
many  fpccies  of  fmuggling  in  this  manner,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  contraband  traffick  fo  prevalent  as  in  the 
Spanifli  dominions.  It  is  a  curious  quedion,  in  what  manner 
a  cargo  of  flaves,  feized  as  contraband,  would  be  difpofed  of? 
To  declare  a  fet  of  poor  hclplefs  favages  free,  and  turn  them 
loofe  in  a  ftrange  country,  without  food  or  clothing,  would 
hardly  be  thought  of,  and  to  fend  them  back  to  Africa,  be- 
sides the  expence  and  length  of  the  voyage,  would  be  to  con- 
fign  them  over  to  certain  deftru6lion.  This  difficulty  feeros 
to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  during  the  difcuflion  of 
the  flave  bufinefs  in  parliament. 

The 
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The  next  objeft  to  which  it  was  propofed  to 
direft  our  enquiries,  is  the  mode  of  conveying 
flaves  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  their 
mortality  in  the  voyage ;  conftituting  the  fecond 
ground  on  which  moft  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament for  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  have  refted 
their  application.     But  before  I  proceed  to  con- 
fider  this  part  of  my  fubjedt,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  ofFer  a  few  obfervations  concerning  the 
great  difproportion  of  fexes  in  the  purchafes  that 
are  made  on  the  coaft ;  it  being  a  well-known 
fad,  that  of  the  vaft  numbers  of  ilaves  annually 
exported  from  Africa,  about  one-third  only  are 
females.     This  circumftance  has  been  tortured 
into  a  charge  of  criminal  negleft  and  improvident 
avarice  againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
who  are  fuppofed  from  thence  to  have  no  wifli 
of  making  their  flaves  even  as  happy  as  their 
fituation  will  admit,  or  of  keeping  up   their 
numbers  by  natural  encreafe.     How  far  thcfe 
charges  are  founded,  let  the  following  teftimony 
of  a  very  Competent  witnefs  determine  : — "  The 
difproportion  in  the  number  of  male  and  female 
Ilaves  exported  from  Africa  (fays  Mr.  Barnes  (i) ) 
appears  to  me  to  be  iniputable  to  the  three  fol- 
lowing caufes :  Firft,  to  the  practice  of  polygamy 
which  prevails  throughout  Africa.     Secondly,  to 

(ij  Report  of  the  Committet  of  Council  1789. 
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fome  of  the  very  caufes  of  llavery  itfelf ;  men 
are  more  apt  to  commit  civil  offences  than 
women,  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  males  and 
females  are  involved  in  the  fame  calamity,  the 
firft  caufe  ftill  has  its  operation :  the  young 
females  are  kept  for  wives,,  and  the  males  are 
fold  for  flaves.  Thirdly,  to  the  circumftance 
that  females  become  unfit  for  the  flave-market 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  males.  A 
woman,  through  child-bearing,  may  appear  a 
very  exceptionable  flave  at  twenty-two,  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  whereas  a  healthy 
well-made  man  will  not  be  objefted  to  at  four 
or  five-and-thirty ;  confequently,  if  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females  of  like  ages  were 
offered  for  fale,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
females  would  be  rejected  on  that  account  only] 
With  regard  to  the  queftion.  Whether  the  Eu- 
ropean traders  prefer  purchafing  males  rather 
than  females  ?  I  have  to  obferve,  that  though  it 
is  impoffible  to  condud:  the  bufinefs,  either  of 
a  houfe  or  of  a  plantation,  without  a  number  of 
females,  yet  as  the  nature  of  the  flave-fervice  in 
the  Weft  Indies  (being  chiefly  field  labour)  re- 
quires, for  the  immediate  intereft  of  the  planter, 
a  greater  number  of  males,  the  European  trader 
would  of  courfe  wilh  to  purchafe  his  affortment 
according  to  the  proportion  wanted ;  but  the  faft 
is,  he  has  not  an  oftion  in  the  cafe  for  the  reafons 

already 
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already  mentioned;  lo  that  in  moft  parts  of 
Africa  it  is  with  great  difficulty  he  can  get  as 
many  faleable  females  as  will  form  any  tolerable 
affortment."  The  application  of  thefe  remarks 
will  hereafter  be  feen. — I  now  return  to  the  man- 
ner of  tranfporting  the  flaves  thus  purchafed, 
from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  affign  any  probable 
reafon  or  motive  why  the  treatment  of  thefe 
poor  people  at  fea  (hould  be  otherwifc  than  as 
humane  and  indulgent  as  the  fafety  of  the  crew 
will  admit.  Many  fhocking  inftances  were  how- 
ever adduced,  in  the  evidence  delivered  to  the 
committee  of  privy  council,  of  moft  outrageous 
and  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty  exercifed  to- 
wards them  in  different  (hips ;  but,  as  the  wit- 
nefles  that  were  brought  forward  to  eflablifli 
thofe  charges  were  not  the  moft  refpedable  in 
point  of  character;  and  in  fome  cafes  were  proved 
to  have  fuits  at  law  with  the  captains  againft 
whom  they  gave  evidejice,  I  fliall  collect  my  ac- 
count from  lefs  difputable  authority* 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  men- 
flaves  are  fecured  in  irons  when  they  firft  come 
on  board ;  but  Sir  George  Young,  a  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  appears  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  is  not  praftifed  more  than  neceffity  re- 
quires.   The  mode  is,  by  faftening  every  two 

,  men 
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.  men  together,  the  right  ancle  of  one  being  lock- 
ed, by  means  of  a  fmall  iron  fetter,  to  the  left  of 
the  other;  and  if  marks  of  a  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion  appear,  an  additional  fetter  is  put  on  their 
wrifts.  On  the  paff^e,when  danger  is  no  longer 
apprehended,  thefe  irons  are  commonly  takea 
oiF;  and  women  and  young  people  are  exempt 
from  them  from  the  beginning  (^>&^.  They  are 
lodged  between  decks,  on  clean  boards,  the  men 
and  women  being  feparated  from  each  other  by 
bulk-heads ;  and  frefli  air  is  admitted  by  means^ 
of  windfails  or  ventilators.  Covering  of  any 
kind,  as  well  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  as 
from  the  conftant  praftice  of  going  naked,  would- 
be  infuppbrtable  to  them.  Every  morning,  if 
the  weather  permits,  they  are  brought  upon 
deck,  and  allowed  to  continue  there  until  the 
evening.  Their  apartments,  in  the  mean  time, 
are  waflied,  fcraped,  fumigated,  and  fprinkled 
with  vinegar.  The  firft  attention  paid  to  them 
in  the  morning  is  to  fupply  them  with  water  to 
wa(h  their  hands  and  faces,  after  which  they  are 
provided  with  their  morning  meal :  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  from  whence  they  come,  con- 
fifts  either  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rice  or  yams. 
Before  noon  they  are  conftantlyand  regularly  made 
to  bathe. in  falt-water,  and  nothing  can  be  more 

(i)  The  buljc  of  the  cargo  is  generally  young  people  fron\ 
fixteen  years  of  age  to  thirty,— Tke  lowcft  fize  four  feet. 
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BOOK  agreeable  and  refrefliing.  Their  dinner  is  varie<}^ 
IV.  confiding  fometimes  of  food  to  which  they  have? 
'^~  been  accuftomed  in  Africa,  as  yams  and  Indian 
corn,  &c.  and  at  other  times  of  provifions  brought 
from  Europe,  as  dried  beans  and  peafe,  wheats 
fhelled  barley,  and  bifcuit ;  all  thefe  are  boiled 
foft  in  fteam,  and  mixed  up  with  a  fauce  made 
of  meat,  with  fi(h,  or  palm-oil ;  this  laft  is  a 
conftant  and  defirable  article  in  their  cookery- 
At  each  meal  they  are  allowed  as  much  as  they 
can  eat,  and  have  likewife  a  fufficiency  of  frefti 
water;  unlefe  when,  from  an  uncommon  long 
voyage,  the  prefervation  of  the  (hip  compels  the 
captain  to  put  them  to  a  (hort  allowance.  Drams 
alfo  are  given  them  wheh  the  weather  is  cold  or 
wet ;  and  pipes  and  tobacco  whenever  they  defire 
them.  In  the  intervals  between  their  meals,  they 
are  encouraged  to  divert  themfelves  with  mufick 
and  dancing ;  for  which  purpofe  fuch  rude  and 
uncouth  inftruments  as  are  \ifed  in  Africa,  arc 
collefted  before  their  departure ;  and  they  arc 
alfo  permitted  to  amufe  themfelves  with  games 
of  chance,  for  which  they  are  likewife  furnifhed 
with  implements  of  African  invention*  In  fick- 
nefs,  the  invalids  are  immediately  removed  to  the 
captain's  cabin,  or  to  an  hofpital  built  near  the 
forecafUe  -,  and  treated  with  all  the  care^  both  in 
regard  to  medicine  and  food,  that  circumftances 
•  will  admit  s  and  when,  fortunately  for  the  Ne- 
^  groes. 
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groes,  the  ftiip  touches  at  any  place  in  her  voy*- 
age,  as  frequently  happens,  every  refrelhment  that 
the  country  affords,  as  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  limes, 
and  other  fruits,  with  vegetables  of  all  forts,  arc 
diftributed  among  them;  and  refrelhments  of 
the  iame  kind  are  freely  allowed  them  at  the 
place  of  their  deftination,  between  the  days  of 
arrival  and  fale. 

From  this,  account,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  teftimony  of  a  great  number  of  refpeftable 
men,  many  of  whom  were  ]  wholly  difinterefted 
in  the  queftion,  and  could  therefore  have  no 
motive  to  violate  or  fupprefs  the  truth,  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that  every  fcheme  which  can  eafily 
be  devifed  to  preferve  the  Negroes  in  healthy 
cleanlinefs,  and  cheerfulnefs,  is  adopted  in  the 
voyage.  So  dreadful,  notwithftanding,  has  been 
the  mortality  in  feveral  (hips,  wherein  thefe  pre- 
cautions were  ufed,  as  to  evince,  beyond  all  con* 
tradiftion,  that  there  was  fomething  in  thofe  in- 
ftances  intrinfically  wrong;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  mifchief  has  been  afcribed  to 
its  proper  caufe,  namely,  the  criminal  rapaciouf- 
nefs  of  many  of  the  fhip-mafters  in  purchafmg 
more  N^roes  than  their  accommodations  were 
calculated  to  convey.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  a  (hip  of 
240  tons  would  frequently  be  crowded  with  no 
kis  than  520  ilaves;  which  was  not  allowing 

ten 
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ten  inches  of  room  to  each  individual.  Tlic 
'confcquence  of  this  inexcufable  avarice,  was  of- 
tentimes a  lofs  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  voyage,  and 
4  \  per  cent,  more  in  the  harbours  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  previous  to  the  fale,  from  difeafes  con- 
tracted at  fea; — a  deftruftion  of  the  human 
fpecies  on  which  it  is  impoflible  to  refled:  with- 
out indignation  and  horror ! 

To  the  feveral  arguments,  however,  which 
have  been  raifed  on  the  ground  of  thefe  abufes,- 
in  fupport  of  the  fcheme  of  aboHtion,  a  very 
fliort  anfwer  may  be  given : — Admit  all  the  mi- 
feries  and  deftruAive  wretchednefs  which  have 
been  placed  to  this  account  to  have  exifted  in 
full  force,  and  it  will  ftill  remain  to  be  enquired 
whether  meafures  of  lefs  powerful  operation  than 
a  total  fupprcffion  of  the  trade,  will  not  obviate 
in  future  the  evils  complained  of;  becaufe,  if 
regulations  alone  are  fufficient  for  that  purpofe, 
abolition  cannot  be  neceflary.  Regulations  have 
accordingly  been  framed  and  inforced  under  the 
authority  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  of  which  the 
certain  effeft  ought  furely  to  be  known,  before 
the  evils  they  are  meant  to  redrefs  are  pronounced 
irremediable.  By  an  aft  of  the  28th  year  of  his 
prefent  Majefty  (fince  renewed  and  amended) 
the  flave  fhips  are  reftridted  to  the  conveyance 
of  five  flaves  to  every  three  tons ;  and  even  this 
proportion  is  allowed  only  as  for  as  201  tons.  For 

every 
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^ery  additional  ton  they  are  limited  to  one  ad- 
ditional Have  (/J.  To  thcfe  important  precau- 
tions for  fecuring  to  the  Negroes  a  fufficiency  erf 
room,  is  added  the  neceflary  provifion  of  a  regu- 
larly-qualified furgeon;  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
the  (hip-mafter,  very  liberal  encouragement  is 
given,  to  induce  both  of  them  to  exert  every 
provident  endeavour  in  preferving  their  unfor- 
tunate captives  in  health  and  fpirits:  the  fum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  being  allowed  to  the 
mafter,  and  £.  50  to  the  furgeon,  if  the  lofs  on 
the  voyage  amounts  to  no  more  than  two  in  the 
hundred,  and  half  thofe  fums  if  the  lofs  fhall  not 
exceed  three  in  the  hundred. 

Of  the  full  effeft  which  this  fyftem  of  reftric- 
tion  and  encouragement  hath  hitherto  produced 
in  all  the  Briti(h  colonies,  I  am  not  informed  ; 
but  judging  by  returns  which  I  have  obtained 
fronoi  one  of  the  principal  marts  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, it  would  feem  to  have  been  found,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  advantageous  and  falutary.  At 
the  port  of  Montego-Bay,  in  Jamaica,  the  Ne- 
groes imported  between  the  i8th  day  of  No- 

(l)  It  is  alfo  provided^  that  velTcIs  not  exceeding  aoi  tons 
ihall  not  carry  of  male  flaves  (exceeding  four  feet  four  inches 
in  height)  more  than  one  for  each  ton,  and  veflels  of  iai^ 
iize  more  than  three  fuch  males  for  every  five  tons.  This  re- 
gulation feems  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  the  export 
of  a  greater  proportion  of  females. 
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BOOK  Member  1789  and  the  15th  of  July  1791,  were 
2X^j  9>993»  i^  38  fliips;  the  mortality  at  fea,  exclu* 
five  of  the  lofs  of  54  negroes  in  a  mutiny  on  the 
coaft,  was  746,  which  is  fomewhat  under  feveil 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  flaves.  This, 
though  much  lefs,  I  believe,  than  the  average 
lofs  which  commonly  happened  before  the  regu- 
lating law  took  place,  is,  I  admit,  fufficiently 
great ;  and,  had  it  prevailed  in  any  degree  equa/Iy 
on  the  feveral  lliips  concerned,  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  confidered  as  a  fair  eftimate  of  the 
general  mortality  confcquent  on  the  trade,  not- 
withflandlng  the  precautions  and  provifions  of 
the  regulating  ad:.  But  on  examining  the  lift, 
I  find  that  eight  of  the  38  fhips,  were  entitled 
to,  and  aftually  received,  the  full  premium  ;  two 
others  received  the  half  premium ;  and  one  other 
(a  fchooner  that  failed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coaft 
before  the  aft  took  place)  returned  without  the 
lofs  of  a  fingle  negro.  Of  the  746  deaths,  no 
lefs  than  328  occurred  in  four  ihips  only,  all  of 
which,  with  five  other  veflels,  comprehending 
the  whole  number  of  (hips  in  which  three-fifths 
of  the  mortality  occurred,  came  from  the  fame 
part  of  the  coaft,  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  a  circum- 
ftance  that  gives  room  to  conclude  (as  undoubt- 
edly was  the  fad)  that  the  negroes  from  that 
part  of  the  country  brought  difeafe  and  conta- 
4  £W)« 
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gron  with  them  from  the  land ;  an  epidemic 
Fever  and  flux  generally  prevailing  on  the  low 
marfhy  Ihotes  of  thfe  Bonny  riversj  during  the 
autumnal  months,  which  fometimes  proves  even 
ihore  deftruftive  on  ftiore  than  at  fea. 

Perhaps   the  trueft  criterion  by  which  to 
ieftimate  the  beneficial  efFed  of  the  regulating 
law,  is  the  comparatively  trifling  lofe  that  now 
Occurs  in  the  harbours  of  the  Weft  Indies  before 
the  Guiney  (hips  opeii  their  fales.    This  morta- 
lity, which  was  formerly  eftimated  at  4?  per  cent. 
and  was  manifeftly  the  confequence  of  ficknefe 
or  improper  treatment   in  the  voyage^  is  now 
happily  mitigated  in  fo  great  a  degree^  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  9,993  flaves  imported 
into  Montego-Bay  as  before  ftated,  the  lofs  be- 
tween the  days  of  arrival  and  fale^  was  no  more 
than  69^  or  not  quite  I  per  cent.     Enough  there- 
fore hath  been  effected  to  demoriftrate*  that  it  is 
by  no  means  impoflible,  nor  indeed  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter,  to  render  the  conveyance  of  Negroes 
from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies^  as  little  prejudi- 
cial to  their  healths^  as  the  tranfportation  of  any 
other  body  of  people  acrofs  the  ocean  in  any  part 
of  the  world.     Few  voyages  were  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  feamen  than  that  of  Lord  Anfon, 
and  none  lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  Captain  Cook ;  an 
inconteftable  proof  that  the  mortality,  which  has 
commonly  occurred  at  fea,  has  at  all  times  arifen 
L  2  from 
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from  ill-conftrufted  (hips,  and  negleft,  or  impro- 
per management  on  board  (m.) 

Concerning  the  Weft  India  Planters,  as 
they  are  entirely  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Slave  Trade  is  conduced 
(having  no  other  concern  therein  than  becoming 
purchafers  of  what  Britifti  afts  of  parliament  have 
made  obje<5ls  of  fale)  fo  it  is  equally  confonant 
to  their  intereft  and  their  withes,  that  efFedlual 
means  ihould  be  purfued  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  n^roes,  by  fecuring  to  them  proper 
and  reafonable  accommodation  on  the  paffage. 
The  aflembly  of  Jamaica,  inftead  of  remonftrat* 
ing  againft  that  augmentation  in  the  price  of 
flaves,  which  they  muft  have  forefeen  that  the 
ad  of  the  Britifh  parliament  would  neceffarily 
create,  with  the  liberality  of  dignified  minds  ap- 
plauded the  principle  of  the  meafure,  declaring 
it  to  be  founded  in  neceffity,  juftice,  and  huma- 
nity, and  exprefled  their  opinion  that  the  wifdon^ 
and  authority  of  Parliament  might  be  benefi- 
cially exerted  in  further  regulations  of  the  African 
commerce,  particularly  in  preventing  the  deten- 

(m)  Perhaps  no  plan  is  fo  likely  to  fave  the  lives  and  pre- 
fcrve  the  healths  of  the  Negroc?  at  fea,  as  that  of  limiting  the 
(lave-lhips  to  200  tons  burthen,  and  allowing  them  to  receive 
on  board  only  2  or  2  f  to  a  ton.  Small  vefTels  arc  foon  load- 
ed ;  and  from  a  muhitude  of  examples  that  1  have  feen,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  greatcft  mortality  happens  in  the  larger 
fliips. 

tion 
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tion  of  fhips  on  the  coaft;  in  prohibiting  the 
purchafe  of  Haves  who  (hould  appear  to  have 
been  kidnapped ;  in  compelling  the  flave-ftiips 
to  tranfport  an  equal  number  of  both  fexes,  and 
to  provide  ventilators  and  a  fufEcient  quantity 
of  provifions,  efpeeially  water :  fuch  a  recom- 
mendation it  might  be  fuppofed  would  engage 
immediate  attention,  not  only  as  coming  from 
men  who  are  certainly  the  bed  judges  of  its  pro- 
priety and  neceflity,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  means 
of  enforcing  moft  of  the  regulations  which  they 
recommend  are  practicable  and  apparent. 

Having  thus,  I  prefume,  fufficiently  treated 
of  the  means  by  which  flaves  are  procured  for 
fale  in  Africa,  and  the  regulations  that  have  been 
eftabliftied  by  the  Britifh  parliament  for  their 
better  conveyance  to  the  Sugar  Iflands,  I  (hall 
proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  detail  of  their 
general  treatment  and  fituation  there,  imme- 
diately on  and  after  their  arrival,  and  diftribution 
among  the  planters. 
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CHAP.      V, 

Arrival  and  fale  in  the  Wejl  Indies. — Negroes 
newly  purchafedy  how  difpofed  of  and  employed- — 
Detail  of  the  management  of  Negroes  on  a  fugar 
plantation. — Mode  of  maintaining  them. — Houfes^ 
clothings  and  medical  care. — Abufes. — Late  regu;- 
lations  for  their  proteSiion  andfecurity. — Caufesof 
their  annual  decreafe. — Polygamy y  i^c. — Slavery 
in  its  mildeji  form  unfriendly  to  population. — 
General  obfervations. — Propofals  for  the  further 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slaves y  with  which 
the  fubjeSl  concludes. 

1  H  E  arrival  of  a  Guiney  fhip  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies is  announced  by  publick  advertifement, 
fpecifying  rhe  number  of  Negroes  imported,  the 
country  from  whence,  and  day  of  fale.  It  was 
the  pradlice  until  of  late,  to  open  the  fale  on  (hip^- 
board,  the  males  being  arranged  in  one  part  of  the 
fhip,  and  the  females  in  another :  but,  as  vifitors 
of  ail  defcriptions  were  admitted  without  hefita- 
tion  or  enquiry,  it  frequently  happened,  when 
flave-fhips  were  fcarce,  that  fuch  crowds  of  peot 
pie  went  on  board,  and  began  fo  difgraceful  a 
fcramble,  as  to  terrify  the  poor  ignorant  Africans 
with  the  notion  that  they  were  feized  on  by  a  herd 

of 
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of  cannibals,  and  fpeedily  to  be  devoured.  The 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  has  correded 
this  enormity  in  that  ifland,  by  enadting  that  the 
fales  (hall  be  conducted  on  (hore,  and,  that  care 
(hall  be  taken  not  to  feparate  different  branches 
of  the  fame  family.  I  am  afraid  it  hath  been 
found  difficult,  in  all  cafes,  to  enforce  this  latter 
regulation  ;  but  it  is  ufual  with  moft  planters,  I 
believe,  to  enquire  of  the  Negroes  themfelves,  by 
means  of  an  interpreter,  whether  they  have  rela- 
tions on  board,  and  to  purchafe  families  together ; 
or,  by  exchanging  with  other  buyers,  to  prevent, 
if  poffible,  that  cruel  feparation  between  parents 
and  children,  and  brothers  and  fifters,  which  muft 
fometimes,  I  doubt,  unavoidably  take  place.  I 
never  knew  an  inftance  where  fuch  purchafe  or 
accommodation  was  knowingly  declined  or  re- 
fufed  (a). 

Although  there  is  fomething  extremely 
(hocking  to  a  humane  and  cultivated  mind,  in 
the  idea  of  beholding  a  numerous  body  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow -creatures,  in  captivity  and 
exile,  expofed  naked  to  publick  view,  and  fold 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  yet  I  could  never  perceive 
(except  in  the  cafes  that  have  been  mentioned  of 

(a)  Soon  after  this  was  written,  the  author  of  this  work 
had  th6  honour  of  propofing  to  the  alTembly  of  Jamaica,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  an  ac^  which  was  unanimoufly 
adopted,  and  is  now  an  exifting  law,  by  which  the  Guiney 
fadors  are  compelled,  under  the  folemnity  of  an  oath,  to  do 
their  utmoft  to  enforce  the  regulation  alluded  to. 

L  4  a  fcramble 
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a  fcramble  on  fhipboard)  that  ihe  Negroes  them- 
felves  were  opprefled  with  many  of  thofe  painful 
fenfations  which  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  the 
fcene  would  naturally  attribute  to  fuch  apparent 
wretchednefs.  The  circumftance  of  being  ex- 
pofed  naked,  is  perhaps  of  little  account  to  thofe 
who  were  never  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  or  pro- 
priety of  being  clothed.  The  cliniatc  requires 
not  the  aid  of  drefs,  nor  are  the  Negroes,  though 
naked,  deftitute  of  decorations,  on  which,  at  their 
firft  arrival,  they  feem  to  fet  a  much  higher  efti- 
mation  than  on  raiment ;  mod  of  the  nations  of 
Africa  having  their  fkin,  particularly  on  the  fore- 
head, the  breaft,  and  round  the  waift,  pundured 
or  impreffed  with  figures  and  reprefcntations  of 
different  kinds  (fquares,  circles,  triangles,  and 
crefcents)  fimilar  to  the  praftice  which  prevails 
in  Otaheite^  and  the  other  illands  of  the  South 
Sea,  called  tatowing^  as  defcribed  in  the  voyages 
of  Captain  Cook.  Like  thofe  iflanders  too, 
fome  of  the  newly-imported  Negroes  difplay  thefe 
marks  with  a  mixture  of  oftentation  and  plea- 
fure,  either  confidering  them  as  highly  ornamen- 
tal, or  appealing  to  them  as  teftimonies  of  dif- 
tinftion  in  Africa;  where,  in  fome  cafes,  they 
are  faid  to  indicate  free  birth  and  honourable  pa- 
rentage (b).     The  N^ocs  are  apprifed  alfo, 

before 

(h)  Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the  ad- 
jacent countries  (tbe  Chamba  Negroes  for  inflance)  appear  Vb 

me 
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before  their  arrival,  that  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  tillage  ;  and,  knowing  that  they  were  bought 
with  money,  expeft  to  be  fold  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. They  difplay  therefore,  on  being  brought 
to  market,  very  few  figns  of  lamentation  for  their 
paft,  or  of  apprehenfion  for  their  future  condi- 
tion ;  but,  wearied  out  with  confinement  at  fea, 
commonly  exprefs  great  eagernefs  to  be  fold ; 
prefenting  themfelves,  when  the  buyers  are  few, 
with  chearfulnefs  and  alacrity  for  feleftion,  and 
appearing  mortified  and  difappointed  when  re- 
fufed.  If  it  happens,  as  it  fiiequently  does,  when 
the  purchafers  have  leifure  and  opportunity  to 
infped  them  individually,  that  fome  bodily  de- 
fedt  or  blemifti  is  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  the 
majority  feem  highlydiverted  at  the  circumftance ; 
manifefting,  by    loud    and  repeated  burfls  of 

me  to  ufe  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  marks  as  the  favagei 
of  New  Zealand ;  viz.  deep  incifions  on  each  cheek  drawiv 
circularly  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth.  fHik  Hawkffivortk*t 
Vvfaga^  voL  iii.  c.  9.)  It  is  ridiculous  enough,  that  fome 
of  the  writers  againft  the  dave-trade  (hould  afcribe  theie 
marks  of  fuperfHtioD  or  falfe  tafle  to  the  cruelty  of  the  planters^ 
and  gravely  aflert  that  they  are  the  fears  ef  horrible  gaihes  in- 
flicted by  the  bloody  hand  of  tyranny  in  the  wantonnefs  of 
puniihment.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Clarkfon  catches  very  ea- 
gerly at  this  idea,  and  aflerts  with  great  folemnity,  that  ^  it  is 
^  a  matter  of  condant  lamentation  with  diAntereded  people^ 
**  who,  out  of  cqriolity  attend  the  Negro  markets  in  Jamaica, 
♦*  that  they  are  not  able  to  turn  their  eyes  on  any  group  of 
^  Negroes  without  beWding  thefe  inhuman  marks  of  paf- 
''  fion,  defpotifm,  and  caprice !" 

laughter. 
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laughter,  that  refledion  cx>nftitutes  no  very  pre- 
dominant part  of  their  charafter  (c)^ 
.  The  buyer  having  completed  his  aflbrtment,^ 
and  clothed  his  newly- acquired  fubjecfb  with  a 
coarfe  German  linen,  called  oznaburghs,  and  pro- 
vided them  alfo  with  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
knives,  fends  them  to  the  place  of  their  intended 
refidence  (d)  :.  and  now  a  pra<5tice  prevails  in 
Jamaica,  which  I  myfelf,  unacquainted  as  I  then 
was  with  the  adual  management  in  detail  of  a 
fugar  plantation,  and  refiding  in  a  diftapt  country,, 
ufcd  to  reprobate  and  exclaim  againft;  byt  to 
which  I  now  fuboiit,  from  a  full  conviftion> 
founded  on  experience^  of  its  ufefulnefs  and  ne- 
cefiity.  The  pradice  is  that  of  diftributing  the 
newly-imported  Africans  among  the  old  Negroes^ 
^  penfioners  (with  fome  little  affiftance  occafion- 
ally  given)  on  their  little />^a^//«w^  and  provifion- 

(c)  The  prices  of  new  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at  this 
ti'ne  (1791)  ^re  nearly  as  follows:— An  able  man  in  his 
prime,  /•  ^o  fterHng;  an  able  woman,  ^f .  49  fterKng;  a 
\ourh  approaching  to  manhood,  jf.  47  ftcrling;  a  young- 
j-irl,  ^^.46  ftrrling;  boys  and  girls  from  jf.40  to  jf.  4$ 
Itcrlipg,  exdufive  of  the  Colonial  tax  or  duty  on  importa- 
tion, about  twenty  (liillings  more. 

(<{'  It  i>  the  i;ii(lom  among  fome  of  the  planters  in  Ja- 
riuiiva,  to  mark  the  iu'tiah  of  their  name  on  the  fhoulder  or 
lireafl  of  '^ach  r.ev\  ly-purchi.fed  Negro,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
iilver  brand  heated  in  the  tlamc  of  fpirits,  as  defcribed  in  a, 
former  chapter;  but  it  is  growing  into  difufe,  and  I  believe 
\x\  the  Windward  Iflands  thought  altogether  unncceflary. 

grounds. 
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grounds.  This  I  ufed  to  confider  as  an  infup- 
portable  hardftiip  on  the  poor  people  already  fet- 
tled and  domefticated,  and  I  pofitively  and  ex^ 
prefsly  forbad  a  continuance  of  the  cuitom  in 
plantations  over  which  I  had  authority. 

On  my  return  to  the  Weft  Indies,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  the  old-eftabliflied  Negroes,  when 
young  people  newly  arrived  from  Africa,  were 
fent  among  them,  requeft,  as  a  particular  inftance 
of  favour  and  indulgence  tq  themfelves,  the  re- 
vival and  continuance  of  the  ancient  fyftem ;  af- 
furing  me  they  had  the  means  of  fupporting  the 
ftrangers  without  difficulty.    Many  who  thus  ap- 
plied, propofed  each  of  them  to  adopt  one  of  their 
young  country-folks  in  the  room  of  children  they 
had  loft  by  death,  or  had  been  deprived  of  in 
Africa;  others,  becaufe  they  wifhed,  like  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old,  to  fee  their  fons  take  to  themfelves 
wives  from  their  own  nation  and  kindred ;  and  all 
of  them,  I  prefume,  becaufe,  among  other  confi- 
derations,  they  expeded  to  revive  and  retrace  in 
the  converfation  of  their  new  vifitors,  the  remen^- 
brance  and  ideas  of  paft  pleafures  and  fcenes  of 
their  youth.    T^t  ftrangers  too  ivere  beft  pleafed 
with  this  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  the  adopted  children  of  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  thus  protected,  calling  them 
parents,  and  venerating  them  as  fuch;  and  I  never 
knew  an  inftange  of  the  violation  of  a  truft  thus 
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folicited  and  beftowed.  In  the  courfe  of  eight  or 
ten  months,  provided  they  arc  mildly  ufaA  and 
kept  free  of  difeafe,  new  people,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  become  reconciled  to  the  country ; 
begin  to  get  well  eftabliflied  in  their  families,, 
their  houfes  and  provifion-grounds ;  and  prove 
in  all  refpeds  as  valuable  as  the  native  or  creoIe 
negroes  (e). 

What  has  hitherto  been  obferved  concern^ 
ing  the  dilpofal  of  Africans  newly  imported,  is, 
I  believe,  applicable  to  Weft  Indian  eftates  of 
all  defcriptions;  but,  as  my  own  perfonal  atten- 
tion has  been  chkiiy  directed  to  fugar  planta- 
tions, I  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  thofe 
more  particularly ;  and  fliall  now  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe  the  methodical  arrangement  and  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  labour  with  which  they  are  conduc- 
ed, as  it  is  unqueflionably  more  fevere  and  con- 
ftant  than  that  on  any  other  fpecies  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Negroes  are  divided  into  three  fets  or 
clafles,  ufually  called  gangs ;  the  firft  confifting 
of  the  moft  healthy  and  robuft  of  the  men  and 
women,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  it  is,  out  of  crop- 

fej  Generally  fpeaking,  a  Creole  Negro  is  confidcred  as 
worth  more  than  one  imported ;  but  in  a  valuation,  by  indif- 
ferent perfons,  of  two  able  well-difpofed  Negroes,  nearly  of 
the  fame  age,  the  one  an  African,  the  other  a  native,  no  great 
difference  (if  any)  would-  be  made.  A  child  juft  born  is 
valued  at  £.  5. 

time, 
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time,  to  clear,  hole  and  plant  the  ground ;  and, 
in  croptime^  to  cut  the  canes,  feed  the  mills,  and 
attentt  the  manufa&'ure  of  the  fugar.  It  is  com- 
puted that,  in  the  Whole  body  of  the  negroes  on 
a  well -conditioned  plantation,  there  are  com* 
monly  found  one-third  of  this  defcription,  ex- 
clufive  of  domefticks  and  negro  tradefmen,  viz, 
carpenters,  coopers  and  mafons,  with  which  each 
well-regulated  plantation  is  provided  (/).  The 
fecond  gang  is  compofed  of  young  boys  and  girls, 
women  far  gone  with  child,  and  conValefcents, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  weeding  the  canes, 

0  The  annual  pfofit  arifing  to  the  owner,  from  the  labour 
of  each  aHe  field  Negro  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar, 
may  be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  pounds  (lerling  money.  I 
tvckon  thus  :— A  fugar  plantation,  well  conducted,  and  in  a 
£ivourable  foil,  ought  to  yield  as  many  hogfheads  of  fugar,  of 
i6  cwt.  annually,  as  there  are  Negroes  belonging  to  it,  the  aver- 
age value  of  which,  for  ttn  years  paft,  may  be  ftated  at  j^.  i  j 
f^erling  the  hogihead ;  but  as  every  \  lantation  is  not  thus  pro- 
dudHve,  and  tl>e  rum>  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  contingent  charges,  not  being  always  fufficient 
for  that  purpofe^  I  will  allow  jf  .^lo  fterru[ig  only,  as  the  clear 
profit  per  hogfliead  of  the  fugar,  which  therefore  is  the  average 
value  of  the  labour  of  each  Negro,  oU  and  young ;  and  one- 
third  only  of  the  Negroes  bein^l^ble  people,  their  labour  may 
be  put  at  £.  30  a  head ;  out  of  which  however  muft  bcdeciu£led, 
the  intf  reft  on  their  firft  coft,  and  an  allowance  for  the  rifcjue 
of  lofing  them  by  death  or  d^fertion  (their  maintenance,  &c, 
being  included  in  tlie  condngent  expences  of  the  eftate)  for 
both  which  I  allow  fifteen  per  cent.  This  leaves  about  ^.  2  J 
fterling  clear,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  aif\ual  value  of 
each  flave. 

and 
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and  other  light  work  adapted  to  their  ftrength  and 
condition;  and  the  third  fet  Gonfifts  of  young 
children,  attended  by  a  careful  old  woman,  who 
are  employed  in  collecting  green-meat  for  the 
pigs  and  (heep ;  or  in  weeding  the  garden,  or  fome 
fuch  gentle  exercife,  merely  to  ptefervfe  them 
from  habits  of  idlenefs. 

The  firft  gang  is  fummoned  to  the  kbours  of 
the  field  either  by  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of  a 
conch-fliell,  juft  before  fun-rife.  They  bring 
with  them,  befides  their  hoes  or  bills,  provifions 
for  brcakfaft ;  and  are  attended  by  a  White  per- 
fon,  and  a  Black  fuperintendant  called  a  driver. 
—The  lift  being  called  over,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  abfcntees  noted,  they  proceed  with  their  work 
until  eight  or  nine  o*clock,  when  they  fit  down 
in  the  fliade  to  breakfaft,  which  is  prepared  in 
(he  mean  time  by  a  certain  number  of  women^ 
whofe  fole  employment  it  is  to  adl  as  cooks  for 
the  reft.  This  meal  commonly  confifts  of  boiled 
yams,  eddocs,  ocra,  calaluc  and  plantains,  or  as 
many  of  thofe  vegetables  as  they  can  procure  ; 
feafoned,with  fait,  and  cayenne  pepper;  and,  in 
truth,  it  is  an  exceeding  palatable  and  wholefome 
niefs.  By  this  time  moft  of  the  abfentees  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  fometimes  punilhcd  for 
their  fluggifhnefs  by  a  few  ftripes  of  the  driver*s 
whip.  But  I  am  happy  to  fay  that  of  late  years 
a  very  flight  cxcufe  isjgenerally  admitted.     The 

ha. 
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fea  is,  that  when  the  mornings  are  chill  and 
fo^y,  as  frequently  happens  even  under  the 
zone,  the.fenfations  of  the  Negro  are  diftrefsfuF 
beyond  the  imagination  of  an  inhabitant  of' 
frozen  regions.  Inftead  of  deriving  firmnefs  and 
^divity  from  the  cold,  he  becomes  inert,  (luggifli  ' 
and  languid ;  and  neither  labour  nor  punilliment 
will  animate  him  to  great  exertion,  until  he  is 
revivified  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fun.  At 
breakfaft  they  are  feldom  indulged  with  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  andj 
having  refumed  their  work,  continue  in  the  field 
until  noon,  when  the  bell  calls  them  from  la- 
bour. They  are  now  ajlowed  two  hours  of  reft 
and  refireftiment;  one  6(  which  is  (Commonly 
{pent  in  fleep.  Their  dinner  is  provided  with  the 
addition  of  falted  or  pickled  fifh,  of  which  each 
Negro  receives  a  weekly  allowance.  Many  of 
them,  however,  preferring  a  plentiful  fupper  to  a 
meal  at  noon,  pafs  the  hours  of  recefs,  either  in 
Iteep,  or  in  collefting  food  for  their  pigs  and 
poultry,  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  keep  as 
many  a^  they  pleafe;  or  perhaps  a  few  of  the* 
'  more  induftrious,  will  employ  an  hour  in  their 
provifion-grounds.  At  two  o'clock  they  are 
again  fummoned  to  the  field,  where,  having  been- 
refirelhed  both  by  reft  and  food,  they  now  ma- 
nifeft  fome  figns  of  vigorous  and  animated  ap- 
l^ication  j  although  I  can  \yith  great  truth  aflert, . 

-    that 
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BOOK  that  one  Engllfh  labourer  in  his  own  clitnitd 
J^v^  ,  would  perform  at  lead  three  times  the  work  of 
any  one  Negro  in  the  fame  period*  At  fun-fet^ 
or  very  foon  after^  they  are  releafed  for  the  night, 
(the  druc^ety,  fo  miich  complained  df  in  {bme  of 
the  iflands  to  windward,  of  picking  grafs,  being 
happily  unknown  in  Jamaica)  and  if  the  day  has 
been  wet,  or  their  labour  harder  than  ufual,  they 
are  fometimes  indulged  with  an  allowance  of 
mm.  On  the  whole,  as  the  length  of  the  days 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Weft  Indies  differs  very 
little  throughout  the  yearj  I  conceive  they  are 
employed  daily  about  ten  hoiu^,  iii  the  fervice  of 
their  matter^  Sundays  and  holydays  excepted.  In 
the  crop  feafon,  however,  the  fyftem  is  different  ^ 
for  at  that  time,  fuch  of  the  Negroes  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mill  and  boiling-houfes,  often  work 
very  late,  frequently  all  night ;  but  they  are  di- 
vided into  watches,  which  relieve  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  praftice  among  feamen ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  at  this  feafon  the  Negroes  enjoy 
higher  health  and  vigour  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year;  a  circumftance  imdoubtedly  owing 
to  the  free  and  unreftrained  ufe  which  they  are 
allowed  to  make  of  the  ripe  canes,  the  cane- 
liquor  and  fyrup. 

The  praftice  which  prevails  in  Jamaica  of 

giving  the  Negroes  lands  to  cultivate,  from  the 

produce  of  which  they  are  expefted  to  maintain 

2  tliemfelves 
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Iherilfelves  (except  in  times  of  fcarcity,  arifing 
trom  hurricanes  and  droughts,  when  affiftance  is 
never  denied  theiti)  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
judicious  and  beneficial ;  producing  a  happy  coali-^ 
tion  of  interefls  between  the  matter  and  the  flave. 
The  Negro  who  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour 
a  property  in  his  matter's  land,  has  much  to  lofe, 
and  is  therefore  lefs  inclined  to  defert  his  worfc. 
tie  earns  a  little  ftioney,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  fine  clothes  oh  holydays, 
and  gratify  his  palate  with  falted  meats  and  other 
provifions  that  othcrwife  he  could  not  obtain  i 
-  and  the  proprietor  is  eafed,  in  a  great  meafure,  of 
the  expence  of  feeditig  him.  In  fome  of  the 
Windward  Iflands  they  haVe  not  land  enough  for 
the  purpofej  nor  in  any  one  of  them^  are  the 
Negroes  fo  happily  accommodated,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  as  in  the  large  ifland  of  Jamaica  j  where 
they  are  feldom  either  ttinted  in  quantity  of  land^ 
or  confined  as  to  fituation.  In  fad,  if  the  owner's 
territory  is  fufficiently  extenfive^  the  Negroes 
make  it  a  pradtice  to  enlarge  their  own  grounds, 
or  exchange  them  for  frefli  land,  every  yean  By 
thefe  means,  having  quicker  and  better  returns, 
they  raife  provifions  in  abundance,  not  only  for 
their  own  ufe,  but  alfo  a  great  furplus  to  fell. 
The  misfortune  is,  they  trutt  more  to  plantain- 
groVes,  com  and  other  vegetables,  that  are  liable 
to  be  dettroyed  by  ftorms,  than  to  what  are 
.  VoL.IL  M  called 
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CB\\td  ground'proviJioHs ;  fuch  as  yams,  eddoes^ 
potatoes,  caflada,  and  other  efculent  roots;  all 
which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes ;  but 
prudence  is  a  term  that  has* no  place  in  the  Ne- 
gro-vocabulary. To  obviate  the  mifchiefs  which 
fatal  experience  has  proved  to  flow  from  this  groft 
inattention,  the  S/ave  A£i  of  Jamaica  obliges^ 
under  a  penalty,  every  proprietor  of  lands  to  keep, 
properly  cultivated  in  ground -provifions,  one  acre 
for  every  ten  Negroes,  exclufive  of  the  Negro 
grounds  (^j. 

The 

(g)  In  Jamaica  the  Negroes  are  allowed  one  day  in  a  fort- 
night, except  in  time  cf  crop,  befides  Sundays  and  holydayg, 
for  cultivating  their  grounds  and  carrying  their  provifions 
to  market.  Some  of  them  find  time  on  thefc  days,  befides 
raifing  provifions,  to  make  a  few  coarfc  manufa(f\urcs,  luch 
as  mats  for  beds,  bark  rop^  of  a  ftrong  and  durable  texture, 
wicker  chairs  and  bafkets,  earthen  jars,  pans,  hcc,  for  all  which 
they  find  a  ready  fale;  but  I  cannot  fay  much  for  the  /kill 
rnd  elegance  of  their  workmanlhip.  The  moft  indudrious 
of  the  Negroes  do  not,  I  believe,  employ  more  than  fixteeA 
hours  in  a  month  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  provition- 
gardens  (leaving  all  further  care  of  them  to  the  beneficence 
of  nature)  and  in  favourable  ftafons  this  is  fufficient,  Sunday 
is  their  day  of  market,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  numbers  zrt 
then  fecn,  hadening  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  towards 
the  towns  and  fliipping  places,  laden  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, pigs,  goats  and  poultry,  their  own  property,  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  fuppofed  that  upwards  of  10,000  aflemble  every 
Sunday  morning  in  the  market  of  Kingilon,  where  th«y 
barter  their  provifions,  &c.  for  falted  beef  and  pork,  or  fine 
linen  and  ornaments  for  their  wives  and  children.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  inftancc  can  be  produced  of  a  uiader's  inter* 

fcring 
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Tnfe  cottages  of  the  Negroes  ufually  compofe 
A  fmall  village^  the  fituation  of  which,  for  the 
fake  of  convenience  and  water,  is  commonly  neat 
the  buildings  in  which  the  mlnufafturc  of  fugar 
is  conducted.  They  are  feldom  placed  with 
much  regard  to  order^  but,  being  always  inter- 
mingled with  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  banana, 
the  avocado-pear,  and  the  orange  (the  Negroes* 
own  planting  and  property)  they  fometimes  ex- 
hibit a  pleafing  and  pifturefque  appearance.  To 
affirm  that  they  arc  very  tolerable  habitations, 
according  to  the  idea  which  an  untravelled 
Englifhman  would  probably  form  of  the  word, 
were  an  infult  to  the  reader ;  but  it  may  honeftly 
be  faid,  that,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate, they  far  excel  the  cabins  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irifli  peafants,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Young,  and 
other  travellers.  They  are  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  are 
commenfurate  to  the  defires  and  neceffities  of 
their  inhabitants,  who  build  them  according  to 
their  own  fancy  both  in  fize  and  Ihape,  the 

fering  with  his  Negroes  in  then peculium  thus  acquired*  They 
are  permitted  alfo  to  difpofe  at  their  deaths  of  what  little  pro- 
perty they  poflefs ;  and  even  to  bequeath  their  grounds  of 
gardens  to  fuch  of  their  fellow-  flaves  as  they  think  proper. 
Thcfe  principles  are  fo  well  eftablilhed,  that  whenever  it  is 
found  convenient  for  the  owner  to  excliange  the  negro* 
grounds  for  other  lands,  the  Negroes  muft  be  fatisfied,  in 
money  or  othcrwife,  before  the  exchange  takes  place.  It  is 
univerfelly  the  prafilice, 

M  z  maftcr 
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mafter  allowing  the  timber,  and  frequently  per-* 
mitting  the  eftate*s  carpenters  to  aflift  in  the 
building.  In  general,  a  cottage  for  one  Negro 
and  his  wife,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  divided  into  two  apartments.  It  is 
compofed  of  hard  pofts  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  interlaced  with  wattles  and  plaifter.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  plate  being  barely 
fufficient  to  admit  the  owner  to  walk  in  uprights 
The  floor  is  of  natund  earth,  which  is  commonly 
dry  enough,  and  the  roof  thatched  with  palm- 
thatch,  or  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree ;  an 
admirable  covering,  forming  a  lafting  and  im- 
penetrable Ihclter  both  againft  the  fun  and  the 
rain.  Of  furniture  they  have  no  great  matters 
to  boaft,  nor,  confidering  their  habits  of  life,  is 
much  required.  The  bedftead  is  a  platform  of 
boards,  and  the  bed  a  mat,  covered  with  a 
blanket ;  a  fmall  table ;  two  or  three  low  ftools ; 
an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water;  a  few  fmallef 
ones ;  a  pail ;  an  iron  pot ;  calabafltes  (h)  of  dif-» 
ferent  fizes  (ferving  very  tolerably  for  plates, 
diflies,  and  bowls)  make  up*  the  reft.  Their 
cookery  is  condufted  in  the  open  air,  and  fire- 
wood being  always  at  hand,  .they  have  not  only 
a  fufficiency  for  that  purpofe,  but  alfo  for  a  fire 
within  doors  during  the  night,  without  which  a 

(h)  A  fpecies  of  gourd. 

Negro 
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Negro  cannot  llcep  with  comfort.  It  is  made  ii> 
the  middle  of  one  of  the '  two  rooms,  and  the 
finoke  makes  its  way  through  the  door  or  the 
thatch.  This  account  of  their  accommodation, 
however,  is  confined  to  the  loweft  among  the 
field-negroes:  tradefmen  and  domefticks  are  in 
general  vaftly  better  lodged  and  provided.  Many 
of  thefe  have  larger  houfes  with  boarded  floors, 
and  are  accommodated  (at  their  own  expence  it 
is  true)  with  very  decent  furniture  :— a  few  have 
even  good  beds,  linen  (heets,  and  mufquito  nets, 
and  difplay  a  (helf  or  two  of  plates  and  diflies  of 
queen's  or  StafFordlhire  ware. 

Of  clothing,  the  allowance  of  the  mafter  is 
not  always  fo  liberal  as  might  be  wiftied,  but 
much  more  fo  of  late  years  than  formerly  /z^. 
Few  of  the  Negroes,  however,  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  appear  deficient  in  this  point,  or  fhew 
any  want  of  raiment,  not  only  decent  but  gaudy. 

The  circumftances  wherein  the  flaves  in  the 
Well  Indies  feem  moilly  indebted  to  their  owners* 
liberality,  are,  I  think,  thofe  of  medical  attend- 
ance and  accommodation  when  fick.  Every  plan- 
tation, that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  under  the 
daily  or  weekly  infpedion  of  a  praftitioner  in 

(i)  I  believe  the  Negroes  on  every  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
without  exception,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  oznaburg- 
linen,  woollen,  baize,  checks,  &c.  and  but  very  few  planters 
deny  them  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  articles,  as 
knives,  needles  and  thread,  &c,  &c. 

M  3  phyfick 
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phyfick  and  fui-gerj^  who  very  frequently  refidcs 
on  the  fpot ;  and  the  planters,  being  in  general 
men  of  education  themfelves,  arc  not  eafily  recon- 
ciled, in  fo  important  a  matter,  with  fuch  illite- 
rate pretenders  in  medicine  as  are  very  often  found 
in  the  country  parts  of  England,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  profeflion.  Young  men  of  fkill  and  fcience 
are  therefore  fought  for  and  encour^ed  ;  and  as 
but  few  fingle  plantations  can  afford  a  very  liberal 
allowance,  they  are  permitted  to  extend  their 
pradice  in  the  neighbourhood  (kj. 

For 

fkj  The  ufual  recompence  to  the  furgcon  for  attendance 
and  medicines,  is  fix  fliillings  a  head  f>er  annum  for  all  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  eftate,  whether  fick  or  well.  AmputationF,  dif- 
ficult cafes  in  midwifery,  inoculation,  &c.  are  paid  forexclu- 
fively,  and  on  a  liberal  fcale.  A  property  having  500  Ne- 
groes contributes  about  /^.  1 JO  ilerling  per  annum  ;  and  the 
furgeon,  if  he  chufes,  is  entitled  to  board,  wafliing,  and  lodg- 
ing ;  and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  of  his 
praftice  with  the  Whites.  I  fuppofe  there  are  few  planta- 
tion do(flors  in  Jamaica,  that  have  Icfs  than  500  Negroes  un-. 
der  their  care;  ftveral  (with  their  afliftants)  have  upwards  of 
5,000. 

Among  the  difeafes  which  Negroes  bring  with  them  from 
Africa,  the  moll  loathfome  are  the  caca^ay  znd  ihe j/aivs;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the  word.  The  former  is  the 
leprofy  of  the  Arabian?,  and  the  latter  (much  the  moft  com- 
iTion)  is  fuppoftd,  by  fome  writers,  to  be  the  leprofy  men- 
tioned in  Lcviricus  c.  xiii.  Both  are  very  accurately  de- 
cribed  by  Do(5lor  Hillary,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Dif- 
cafes  of  Rarbadoes.  Young  Ntj^ro  children  often  catch  the 
yaw^s,  and  get  through  it  without  medicine  or  much  incon* 
venicncy.    At  a  later  period  it  is  feldom  or  never  thoroughly 

eradicated ) 
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For  the  better  accommcxlation  of  invalids 
and  women  in  child-birth,  every  plantation  is 
provided  with  a  fick-houfe  or  hofpital,  divided 
into  different  apartments ;  and  over  which  one 
or  more  aged  women  prefide  as  nurfes.  The 
proprietor  commonly  fupplies  blankets,  flour, 
rice,  fugar,  and  oatmeal :  thefe  tilings  I  have 
feldom  known  to  be  denied,  and  fome  gentlemen 
afford,  befides  frefli  beef  and  mutton,  more  coflly 
articles  -,  fuch  as  fpices,  fago,  and  wine, 

eradicated;  and  as,  like  thefmall-pox,  it  is  aever  had  but 
once^  the  Gold  Coafl  Negroes  are  faid  to  communicate  the 
infe^ion  to  their  infants  by   inoculation.     I   very  much 
doubt  if  medicine  of  any  kind  is  of  ufe  in  this  difcafe.— But 
the  greateft  mortality  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies 
arifcs  from  two  other  complaints ;  the  one  affefting  infants 
between  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  days  after  their  birth,  and 
of  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  Negro  chil- 
dren perifli.     It  is  a  fpecies  of  /etanus,  or  locked  jaw;   but 
both  the  caufe  of  it  in  thefe  poor  children,  and  the  remedy, 
remain  yet  to  be  difcovered.    The  other  complaint  affe<5t$ 
adults>  or  rat-her  Negroes  who  are  paft  their  prime.     They 
become  dropfical,  and  complain  of  a  conftant  uncafinefs  in 
the  ftomacb ;   for  which  they  find  a  temporary  relief  in  eat- 
ing feme  kind  of  earth.     The  French  planters  call  this  difcafe 
mal-irejiomac^  or  the  ftomach-cvil.     I  have  formerly  heard  of 
owners  and  managers  who  were  fo  ignorant  and  iavage  as  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  fevere  punifhment ;  confidering  Mrt- 
ratings   not  as  a  difeafe,   but  a  crime.     I  hope  tl^e  race  is 
extinct   The  bed  and  only  remedy  is  kind  ufage  and  whole- 
fome  animal  food ;  and  ptrhaps  a  fteel  drink  may  be  of  fome 
fervicc.     Of  one  poor  fellow  in  this  complaint,  I  myfelf  made 
a  pcrfeft  cure  by  perfifting  fome  time  in  this'raethod. 

M  4  On 
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On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  fome  defedls^ 
let  allowance  be  made  for  the  climate  and  foilj 
and  it  may  be  afferted  with  truth  and  modefty, 
that,  if  the  fituation  of  the  flaves  in  the  BritiQx 
Weft  Indies  A\'ere,  in  all  cifes,  on  a  level  with  their 
circumftances  in  regard  to  food,  lodging,  and 
medical  afliftance,  they  might  be  deemed  objefts 
of  envy  to  half  the  peafantry  of  Europe. 

At  the  fame  time  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  legiflative  authority  in  many  of  the  fugar 
iflands,  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  moft  humanely  ancj 
laudably  exerted  in  exalting  the  condition  of  the 
flave  in  all  refpefts,  and  circumfcribipg  the  power 
of  the  n^aftcr. — "  Protedlion  of  their  flaves  (fays 
•*  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council)  made  but*  a^ 
"  very  fmall  portion  of  their  earlier  policy.  This 
•*  branch  has  of  late  been  taken  up,  and  exprefs 
"  directions  have  been  given  to  enfure  to  the 
•*  Negroes,  the  enjoyment  of  many  advantages 
•^  tending  to  alleviate  their  condition.  In  three 
"  iflands  particularly  (Jamaica,  Grenada,  and  Do- 
*'  minica)  the  wifli  to  foften  the  rigours  of  their 
"  fituation  has  manifcfted  itfelf  more  decidedly^ 
"  Meafures  have  been  devifed  by  the  legiflatures 
**  of  thofe  iflands  for  placing  them  in  a  ftatc  of 
*•  fociety,  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
"  tecflion  that  in  former  times  would  have  been 
"  thought  incompatible  with  the  dependancc 
<^  and  fubordin^tion  of  flavery.'^ 

Ta 
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To  this  diftinguiflied  and  honourable  tefti- 
mony  it  may  bje  added,  as  a  circumftance  of 
ftill  greater  importance,  that  the  age  itfelf  is 
hourly  improving  in  humanity:  and  that  this 
improvement  vifibly  extends  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tick.  Its  influence  is  felt  where  the  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  with 
confiderable  allowance ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  authority  over  thefe  poor  people 
mull,  on  feveral  occafions,  unavoidably  devolve 
into  hands  that  will  employ  it  only  in  its  abufe  j 
and  in  cafes  too,  in  which,  if  redrefs  be  fou^t, 
the  teftimony  of  the  injured  party  is  inadmifliblc 
in  a  court  of  juftice.  Under  thof^  circumftances, 
while  the  law  lofes  its  authority,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  fenfe  of  decorum  alone  affords  but  a  feeble 
reflraint  againft  the  corrupt  paflions  and  infirmi^ 
ties  of  our  nature,  the  hardnefs  of  avarice,  thQ 
pride  of  power,  the  fallies  of  anger,  and  the  thirflj 
of  revenge. 

That  the  narratives  therefore  of  exceflive 
whippings,  and  barbarous  mutilations,  which  have 
lately  awakened  the  fympathy  of  the  publick,  arc 
all  of  them  "  abfolutely  felfe ;" — though  it  has 
been  aflerted  by  others,  (h^ll  not  be  aflerted  by 
me.  If  they  have  happened  but  feldom^  they 
hav?  happened  too  often.  The  difference  be- 
tween me,  and  thofe  who,  on  this  ground,  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  and 

total 
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BOOK  total  fuppreffion  of  the  flave-trade,  is  this  :  th'ejp 
IV.  ^  affert  that  it  is  not  unfrequent^  but  common,  the 
occurrence  of  every  hour,  to  behold  the  miferablc 
Negroes  fall  viftims  to  a  feries  of  cruelties  of 
which  no  other  age  or  country  affords  an  exam- 
ple ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  planters,  in  ge-  • 
neraly  are  guilty  of  thefe  cruelties,  without  com- 
miferation  or  remorfe.  I,  on  the  other  hand> 
aver  that,  although  fuch  enormities  have  cer- 
tainly fometimes  happened,  and  may  happen 
again,  yet  that  the  general  treatment  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  is  mild,  tem- 
perate, and  indulgent ;  that  inftances  of  cruelty 
are  not  only  rare,  but  always  univerfally  repro- 
bated when  difcovered  ;  and,  when  fufceptiblc 
of  legal  proof,  fcvcrely  puniftied  (I). 

The 

(I)  As  the  latter  part  of  this  affcrtion  has  been  very  con- 
fidently denied  by  foiiie  of  tlic  witnefles.  that  have  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  beg  leave 
to  trouble  tlie  reader  with  the  following  cafes  in  point : 

"  Spanifli  Town,  Jamaica,  Feb.  1777.  Tlwmas  Fell  was 
indicted  for  afTaiiliing  a  Negro  man  flave,  the  property  of 
Richard  Wtlch,  Efquirc,  and  found  guilty.  Sentenced  to  pay. 
a  fuie  to  the  kin<'^  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to  be  imprifoned  in 
the  common  rnol  one  week,  and  until  payment  of  the  ^ut.** 

"  Kingdon,  Jamaica.  At  the  Surry  allize,  1 786 ;  George 
Geddes  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  on  two  indi(^ments,  for 
cruelly  beating  and  maiming  two  of  his  own  flaves.  Sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  jf  .loo,  on  each  indiiflmcnt, 
and  to  be  imprifoned  fix  months  in  the  jail  of  Kingfton,  and 
vntil  payment  of  the  fine,  and  afterwards  to  find  fecurity  for 
his  good  behaviour,  &c.'* 

"  Surry 
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The  great,  and  I  fear  incurable,  defedt  in  the  c  h  a  ?• 
fyfterrt  of  flavery,  is  the  circumftance  already  ^    '^• 
mentioned,  that  the  evidence  of  the  flave  cannot 

*'  Surry  Affize,  1 7  78.  John  Durant,  a  free  man  of  Colour, 
was  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  aflaulting  a  Negro  man  flavc, 
named  Sacco,  the  property  of  Eliza  Wheeler,  a  free  Negroe 
woman.  Sentenced  to  be  publickly  flogged  at  the  Beef 
market*' 

"Quarter  Seffion,  Ringfton,  Augud,  1791.  The  King 
verfus  Tkomfm^  for  aflaulting  and  falfely  imprifoning  a  Negro 
boy,  the  property  of  Francis  Robertfon.  Found  guilty  and 
fined  £.  10.— ATiffg-  verfm  Bender j  for  wantonly  and  immode- 
rately puniftiing  a  Negro  man,  his  own  property,  named  For- 
tune.    Found  guilty  and  fined  £*  20.'* 

The  above  are  extrads  fairly  abridged  from  the  records  in 
the  proper  office  in  Jamaica.  Teftimonies  of  the  fame  kind, 
more  fully  ftated,  from  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  appear 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  to  whom 
evidence  was  likewife  given,  that  a  White  man,  in  the  Ifland 
of  Grenada,  was,  in  the  year  1 776,  convided  of  the  murder 
of  his  own  flave,  and  executed.  If  many  other  cafes  cannot 
be  cited,  it  may  fairly  be  fuppofed,  from  thofe  which  have 
been  adduced,  that  frefli  occafion  has  not  often  been  given. 
The  following  fliocking  inftance,  however,  happened  in  the 
Ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  fummer  of  1791  :-i-WilKam  ^lat- 
tray,  a  carpenter  at  the  port  of  Rio  Bueno,  in  a  fit  of  drunk- 
cnnefs,  threw  an  axe  at  a  Negro  boy,  his  own  flave,  which 
unfortunately  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  coroner's  inqueft 
finding  it  wilful  murder,  the  man  was  apprehended,  and  fent 
to  gaol  in  irons.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  publickly  tried  and 
banged  for  the  crime ;  for,  being  well  aflured  that  fuch  would 
be  his  fate,  he  thought  it  beft  to  execute  jufticc  on  himfelf, 
and  found  in  fuicide  an  cfcape  from  the  gallows.  Thb  fa<E^, 
which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  certainly  no  proof 
that  the  murderers  of  their  own  flaves  efcape  with  im- 
punity. 

bo 
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be  admitted  againft  aWhite  perfon,  even  in  cafes 
of  the  moft  atrocious  injury.  This  is  an  evil 
to  which,  on  feveral  accounts,  I  fear  no  dired  and 
efficacioiis  remedy  can  be  applied.  In  fomc  of 
the  iilands,  however,  attempts  have  been  made, 
with  an  earneftnefs  fuited  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft,  to  fupply  the  defeft ;  and  expedients 
have  been  adopted  for  that  purpofe,  which,  in 
moft  cafes,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  have  the  good 
confequence  of  a  folid  proteftion.  By  the  new 
Have  a(5t  of  Grenada,  the  juftices  are  required 
annually  to  nominate  three  freeholders  to  be 
guardians  of  the  Jlaves ',  who  are  to  take  an  oath 
to  fee  the  law  duly  executed.  They  are  not  only 
to  infpeft  the  pro vi (ion-grounds,  the  clothing, 
and  maintenance,  and  to  enquire  into  the  ge- 
neral treatment  of  the  flaves,  but  alfo  to  inter-* 
rogate  on  oath  the  managers  and  overfeers,  con-^ 
cerning  the  due  obfervance  of  the  law ;  and  in 
cafe  of  breaches  thereof,  to  profecute  the  offen- 
ders. Of  this  meafure  the  Report  of  the  Privy 
Council  expreffcs  the  higheft  approbation:— 
♦*  The  obliging  managers  and  overfeers  (it  ob- 
fcrves)  to  anjwer  upon  oathy  gives  peculiar  efficacy 
to  a  regulation  intended  for  the  benefit  of  perfons 
whofe  teftimony,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  could 
not  be  heard  in  a  profecution  againft  a  White 
perfon." 

In  the  fame  liberal  fpirit,  and  co-operating  to 

the 
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the  fame  generous  end,  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica 
have  conftituted  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  each 
parifh  in  tiiat  iiland,  a  conncil  of  proteSiion^  cx- 
prefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  makmg  full  enquiry 
into  the  barbarities  excrcifed  on  Haves,  and  bring* 
ing  the  authors  to  puniftiment  at  the  publick 
expence.  With  this  view,  it  is  enafted,  that 
when  any  complaint,  or  probable  intelligence  from 
mnyjlave^  or  otherwife,  is  made  before  a  jufticeof 
the  peace,  of  the  mutilation  and  confinement  of 
a  flave,  the  juftice  is  impowered  and  required  to 
iffue  his  warrant  to  bring  the  ilave  before  him 
for  infpedion.  **  By  this  regulation  (fay  the 
aflembly)  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  poffible,  td  take 
fix)m  the  owner  the  power  of  concealment ;  iot 
the  magiftrate  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
faft,  on  evidence,  which,  in  other  cafes,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  inadmiffible/*  By  another  clauie 
in  the  fame  aft,  in  order  more  effeftually  to  pre* 
Vent  the  deftruftion  of  Negroes  by  exceffive 
labour  and  unreafbnable  punifhments,  the  fur-^ 
geon  of  every  plantation  is  required  to  produce 
and  deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  juftices  and 
veftry,  an  annual  account  of  the  decrcafe  and 
encrcafe  of  the  Haves  of  fuch  plantation,  affigning 
alfo  the  caufes  of  fuch  decreafe,  to  the  beft  of 
his  judgment  and  belief*  On  this  head  the  af^ 
fembly  remark  ^^  how  tender  and  cautious  every 
nuional  tnanager  nluft  neceflarily  be  in  the  pu« 

niftimenta 
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ni(hments  which  he  adminifters,  who  confidert^ 
that  he  has  a  refident  infpedtor  into  his  conduft, 
and  that  the  punifliment  of  death  may  follow  an 
abufe  of  his  authority.'* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  forcible  and  de- 
cifive  teftimonies  which  the  refident  planters  in 
the  Weft  Indies  have  given  to  the  world  of  their 
juft  abhorrence  of  all  afts  of  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion  towards  the  poor  people  over  whom  the  ac* 
cident  of  birth  or  fortune  have  invcfted  them 
with  power. — ^They  have  dcmonftrated  that  their 
inclination  concurs  with  their  intereft  effeftually 
to  perform  whatever  humanity  and  the  fenfe  of 
reciprocal  obligation  require  towards  their  African 
labourers;  and  they  have  armed  the  law  with 
additional  enei^,  in  the  hope  of  curbing  ^hofc 
paffions,  fuppreffing  thofe  frailties,  and  prevent- 
ing thofe  excefles,  which  the  plenitude  of  power 
is  too  apt  to  encour^e.  If  this  effedl  cannot,  in 
all  cafes  and  contingencies,  be  produced,  the 
feilurc  muft  be  comprized  among  the  many 
other  infurmountable  difficulties  and  irrefiftible 
evils  of  life,  for  which  human  wifdom  has  hither- 
to in  vain  fought  a  remedy* 

The  grand  (and  I  admit  the  moft  plaufible) 
accufation  againft  the  general  conduft  of  the 
planters,  arifcs  from  the  neceffity  they  find  them* 
jfelves  under  of  having  an  annual  recruit  of  flaves 
fixMn  Africa,  to  fill  up  the  numbers  that  perifli 

itt 
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ifi  the  Weft  Indies.  So  long  as  it  (hall  appear 
that  the  natural  encreafe  of  the  Negroes  already 
in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  infufEcient  for  this  pur* 
pofe,  it  will  be  contended  that  this  circumftance, 
of  itlelf,  affords  an  obvious  and  undeniable  proof 
that  it  is  not  to  individuals  alone,  the  blame  of 
improper  treatment  ought  to  be  attributed.  T'hat 
power,  it  is  urged,  muft  in  almoft  all  cafes  be 
abufed,  and  that  flavery  muft  be  univerfally  ex* 
ceffive,  which  give  occafion  to  fo  dreadful  a  wafte 
of  life.  The  objedion  has  been  anticipated,  and 
in  part  anfwered,  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  the 
proof  that  has  been  given  of  the  great  difpropor- 
tion  of  the  fexes  in  the  yearly  importations  from 
Africa.  It  has  been  Ihewn  from  unqueftionablc 
authority,  that  one  third  only  are  females.  Thus* 
notwithftanding  every  allowance  for  the'  Creoles 
or  natives,  who  may  rcafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  encreafed  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  there  was  in  the  year  1789,  in  Jamaica 
alone,  an  excefs  in  its  Negro  population  of 
30,000  males.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent 
of  the  evil.  It  is  a  truth  well  known,  that  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  which  univerfally  prevails 
in  Africa,  is  alfo  very  generally  adopted  among 
the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  he  who 
conceives  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  thb, 
by  introducing  among  them  the  laws  of  marriage 
a$  eftablilhed  in  Europe,  is  utterly  ignorant  of 

their 
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their  manners^  propenfities,  and  fuperftitioils.  tt 
is  reckoned  in  Jamaica,  on  a  moderate  computa-* 
tion,  that  not  lefs  than  ten  thotifand  of  fuch  as 
are  called  Heikd  Negroes  (artificers  and  others) 
poflefs  from  two  to  four  wives.  This  partial  ap-» 
propriation  of  the  women  creates  a  ftill  greater* 
proportion  of  (ingle  men,  and  produces  all  the 
mifchiefs  which  are  neceffarily  attached  to  the 
fyftem  of  polygamy.  In  Africa,  the  redundancy 
of  males,  occafioned  by  an  unequal  diftribution 
of  the  females,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fourcea 
tvhich  fupplies  the  European  trader  with  flaves  ^ 
and  the  confequences  attending  itr  among  the 
Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  a  fhocking  licen-» 
tioufnefs  and  profligacy  of  manners  in  moft  of 
their  women ;  who  are  expofed  to  temptations 
tvhich  they  cannot  refift*  They  hold  chaftity  in 
fo  little  eftimation,  that  barrennefs  and  frequent 
abortions,  the  ufual  efFe6ts  of  a  promifcuous  in-* 
tercourfe,  are  very  generally  prevalent  among 
them.  To  the  fame  origin  may  be  afcribed  that 
negleft,  and  want  of  maternal  affeftion  towards 
the  children  produced  by  former  connexions, 
obfervablein  many  of  the  Black  females. 

The  circumftances  thus  enumerated,  operat-* 
ing  with  combined  energy,  are  abundantly  fuf-« 
ficient  to  account  for  the  annual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  flavds ;  and  I  fee  no  good 
reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  frankly  admittedj 
4  that 
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that  flavery  itfelfj  in  its  mijdeft  form,  is  un- 
friendly to  population.  The  human  race,  to  en- 
creafc  in  numbers,  muft  be  placed  in  favourable 
circumftances ;  and,  uilefs  reafon  and  fentiment 
in  fome  degree  co-operate  with  corporeal  inftind, 
its  offspring  is  born  but  to  perifti.  Among  men 
who  are  deprived  of  free  agency,  or  by  whom  it 
is  but  imperfectly  enjoyed,  neither  reafon  nor  fen- 
timent can  be  the  ruling  principle.  It  is  needlefs 
to  purfue  this  argument  any  fart|ier.  Men  of 
refledtion,  apprized  of  the  fad  that  fuch  difpro- 
portion  between  the  fexes  exifts  among  the  Ne- 
groes, will  draw  the  proper  conclufions  from  it, 
and  agree  that  an  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  will 
not  afford  a  remedy. 

Thus  have  I  delivered,  in  a  detail  which  the 
reader  will  probably  find  too  difFufe  and  minute, 
(uch  obfervations  as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the 
feveral  matters,  of  which  I  propofed  to  treat.  I 
have  declined  to  enlarge  on  the  various  calumnies, 
and  grofs  mifreprefentations,  which  have  been 
Ipread  and  encouraged  againft  the  planters,  be- 
caufe  it  is  their  misfortune  that,  on  this  queftion, 
many  virtuous,  humane  and  pious  men,  miiled  by 
popular  prejudice,  openly  concur  in,  and  give  their 
(andion  to,  the  malignant  efforts,  and  unchari- 
table mifconftrudions  of  the  envious  and  illi- 
beral. Such  proceedings,  however,  are  as  impo- 
litick  as  they  are  unjuft.  They. are  equally  in- 
^     Vol.  II.  N  jurious 
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jurious  to  the  mafter  and  the  flave.  By  exciting 
among  the  Negroes  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  dlf- 
obedience,  they  compel,  in  many  cafes,  the  bene- 
volent man  to  reftrain  that  hand  which  otherwife 
would  be  ftretched  out  for  their  relief;  and  thus, 
by  rendering  their  matters  odious  in  then*  eyes, 
thefe  unfortunate  people  (apprized  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  held  in  a  fubjeftion  which  is 
reprobated  in  the  mother  country)  may  be  led  ta 
make  a  general  ftruggle  for  freedom^  through  de- 
fblation  and  bloodlhed.  Far  be  it  from  me,  how- 
ever, to  impute  motives  fo  atrocious  to  any  of 
thofe  refpcdable  charafters  whofe  exertions  for 
an  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  are  at  this  time 
the  objeft  of  publick  attention.  Moft  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  without  doubt,  confider  this  meafure 
as  only  the  firft  procefs  in  a  more  extended  and 
liberal  plan,  which  has  for  its  objed,  by  flopping, 
the  further  influx  of  Negroes  into  our  iflands,  to 
compel  the  planters  to  cherifl^  and  hufl^and  their 
prefent  fliock ;  and  fuftaiii  it  in  future  by  natural 
encreafe;  until,  by  milder  treatment,  and  the' 
Chrifliian  infl:itutes,  the  manners  of  the  flaves 
fhall  become  foftened,  their  vices  corrected,  and 
their  difpofitions  gradually  prepared  for  a  totat 
emancipation  from  that  abfolute  flavery  in  which 
they  are  now  held.  Such  is  the  language,  and  I- 
doubt  not,  the  fond  expectation  of  many  wife 
and  excellent  perfons.    They  conCder  that  all 

this 
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this  will  be  the  neceflary  effed  of  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  parliament  J  in  prohibiting  the  further  im- 
portation of  African  flaves  into  our  colonies.  I 
have  affigned  fuch  reafons  as  occur  to  me  for 
believing  that  this  conclufion  is  founded  in  error> 
and  will  terminate  in  difappointment.  That  I 
am  no  friend  to  flavery,  in  any  fliape,  or  under 
any  modification,  I  feel  a  confcious  aflurance  in 
my  own  bofom.  Yet  that  the  flavery  of  fome 
part  of  the  hiiman  fpedies,  in  a  very  abjeft  degree, 
has  exifted  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  among  the 
mod  civilifed,  as  well  as  the  mod  barbarous  na- 
tions, no  man  who  has  confulted  the  records  of 
hiftory  difputes.  Perhaps,  like  pain,  poverty, 
ficknefs)  and  forrow,  and  all  the  various  other 
calamities  of  our  condition,  it  may  have  been 
originally  interwoven  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
world,  for  purpofes  infcrutable  to  man.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  an  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  involve  both 
mafter  and  flave  in  one  common  deftmdlion*— • 
Thus  much  however  is  allowed ;  the  miferies  we 
cannot  wholly  remove,  we  may  in  fome  cafes  mi- 
tigate: We  may  alleviate,  though  we  cannot 
cure.  I  have  fliewn  that  this  has  been  attempt- 
ed, and  in  many  inftances  efFcfted  too,  by  the 
planters  themfelves.  What  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  confiftently  with  found  policy,  and  a  juft 
regard  even  to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
N  2  Negroes 
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Negroes  thcmfelves,  is  a  fubjedt  of  deep  and  dif- 
ficult confideration.  Hafty  meafures,  however 
humane  in  appearance,  and  plaufible  in  theory, 
may  prodyce  the  mod  calamitous  of  all  contefts, 
Vi  helium  fervile ',  which  will  probably  never  end 
but  in  the  extermination  of  either  the  Whites  or 
the  Blacks*  Among  the  great  variety  of  fchemes 
which  have  been  offered  for  further  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  flaves,  the  mod  obvious  feem 
to  be  thefe  :  Firft,  to  render  their  labour  certain 
and  determinate :  in  other  words,  to  apportion  to 
each  Negro,  according  to  his  ftrength,  a  fpecifict 
quantity  of  work  to  be  performed  in  a  given  time  ; 
allowing  to  fuch  of  them  as  (hall  have  finiftied 
their  tafk  within  the  time  limited,  the  reft  of  the 
day  to  themfelves,  and  pay  them  wages  for  extra 
labour.  This  is  not  always  prafticable,  but  when 
it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  the 
fcheme,  becaufe  it  feems  calculated  to  awaken  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  and  induftry,  which  the  dread 
of  punifliment  can  never  produce.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fecure  to  the  Negroes 
by  law,  the  little  property  or  peculium  which  their 
own  induftry  may  thus  acquire. — A  fecond  pro- 
pofal  is  to  make  them  arbiters  on  the  condudt  of 
each  other,  by  inftituting  a  fort  ol  juries  among 
them  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  fuch  a  meafure  will  give  them  right 
notions  of  diftributive  juftice,  aad  operate  power- 
fully 
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fiiUy  towards  their  civilifation  and  improvement ;  c  h  a  p- 
and  I  have  heard  of  two  inftances  in  Jamaica  in  ^* 
which  it  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dently a  regulation  that  muft  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumftances,  and  left  principally  to  the  prudence 
and  difcretion  of  the  owner  :  an  attempt  to  efta- 
blifli  and  enforce  it  by  law,  in  their  prefent  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  would,  I  fear,  create  in- 
extricable confufion.  A  third  meafure  has  been 
recommended,  of  lefs  doubtful  efficacy.  It  is, 
to  render  the  fabbath,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  day 
of  reft  and  religious  improvement ;  to  which  end, 
the  markets  on  Sundays  ought  to  be  fupprefled. 
They  are  a  difgrace  to  a  chriftian  country ;  and, 
if  a  -market  is  found  abfolutely  neceflkry  to  en- 
courage the  Negroes  in  labouring  for  themfelves, 
fome  other  day,  once  a  fortnight,  may  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpofe  fmj.  In  the  mean  time, 
inftead  of  abolifhing  the  flave-trade  by  adt  of 

(mj  The  objection  to  this  fcheme  is,  that  it  will  deprive 
the  planters  yearly  of  twenty- fix  days  labour  of  the  whole 
body  of  their  Negroes,  without  producing  the  cfFc<f^  intended, 
as  the  whole  of  each  Sunday,  will,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  fpent  in 
drunkennefs  and  debauchery  at  home.  If  this  obje£^ion  be 
well  founded,  let  the  days  which  are  now  given  Xq^ho  ftaves 
(exclufive  of  §undays)  he  the  days  of  market,  and  compel 
them  to  work  in  their  own  gardens  four  or  five  hours  ever/ 
Sunday  morning;  and  attend  divine  fcrvice  in  the  afternoon. 
Honeft  labour  muft  furely  be  more  pleafing  to  the  Almighty, 
as  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial  to  man,  than  profligacy  and 
riot. 

N  3  pdriiament. 
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parliament,  further  encouragement  (hould  be 
given  to  the  importation  of  a  greatei  proportion 
of  African  women,  until  the  fexes  are  become 
nearly  equal;  after  which  it  is  probable  that, 
under  the  prefent  humane  and  improved  fyften> 
of  laws  and  manners,  their  numbers  may  be  kept 
up  by  natural  encreafe.  If  this  good  confequencc 
fhall  happily  be  produced,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  ilave-trade  will  of  itfelf  gradually  dimi* 
nidi,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  ceafe  altogether, 
and  expire  without  a  ftruggle. 

But  thefe,  and  all  other  regulations  which  can 
be  devifed  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
this  unfortunate  clafs  of  people,  will  be  of  Uttl^ 
avail,  unlefs,  as  a  preliminary  meafure,  they  (hall 
be  exempted  from  the  cruel  hardfhip,  to  which 
they  are  now  frequently  liable,  of  being  fold  by 
creditors,  and  made  fubjeft,  in  a  courfe  of  admi- 
niftration  by  executors,  to  the  payment  of  all 
debts  both  of  fimple  contraft  and  fpecialty.   This 
grievance,  fo  remorfelefs  and  tyrannical  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  fo  dreadful  in  its  efFefts,  though  not 
originally  created,  is  now  upheld  and  confirmed 
.  by  a  Britifh  ad  of  parliament;  and  no  lefs  autho' 
rity  is  qjpipetent  to  redrefs  it.    It  was  an  aft  pro- 
cured by,  and  pafled  for  the  benefit  of  Britifli 
creditors ;  and  I  blulh  to  add,  that  its  motive  and 
origin  have  fanftified  the  meafure  even  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  men  who  are  among  the  loudeft  of  the  de* 
^  claime^ 
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claimcrs  againft  flavery  and  the  flave  trade  (n). 
Thus  the  odious  feverity  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
declared  fentient  beings  to  be  inter  reSy  is  revived 
and  perpetuated  in  a  country  that  pretends  to 
chriftianity  !   In  a  few  years  a  good  Negro  gets 
comfortably  eftabliflied,  has  built  himfelf  ahoufe, 
obtained  a  wife,  and  begins  to  fee  a  young  family 
rifing  about  him.    His  provifion-ground,  the  cre- 
ation of  his  own  induftry,  and  the  ftaff  of  his  ex- 
iftence,  aifords  him  not  only  fupport,  but  the 
means  alfo  of  adding  fomething  to  the  mere  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life.     In  this  fituation,  he  is  feized  on 
by  the  (herilFs  officer,  forcibly  feparated  from  his 
wife  and  children,  dragged  to  publick  audion, 
purchafed  by  a  ftranger,  and  perhaps  fent  to  ter- 
minate his  miferable  exiftence  in  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  excluded  for  ever  from  the  light  of 
heaven ;  and  all  this  without  any  crime  or  de- 
merit on  his  part,  real  or  pretended.     He  is  pu- 
nished becaufe  his  mafter  is  unfortunate.     I  do 
not  believe  that  any  cafe  of  force  or  fraud  in 
Africa  can  be  produdive  of  greater  mifery  than 

(n)  The  aft  alluded  to,  is  the  5  George  11.  c.  7.  entitled, 
*'  An  a<5l  for  the  more  eafy  recovery  of  debts  in  his  Majefty's 
plantations."  Of  the  mod  violent  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament,  not  one  has  folicited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable  (la- 
twtr.  The  fociety  in  the  Old  Jewry,  though  apprized  of  the 
grievance,  its  origin  and  the  remedy,  are  filent  on  the  fubje<5t. 
They  are  men  of  the  world,  and  with  all  their  philanthropy, 
probably  confidcr  no  rights  fo  facred  as  thofc  of  creditors, 

N  4.  this ! 
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BOOK  this !  Neither  can  it  i)e  urged,  that,  like  fome 
unauthorized  cafes  of  cruelty  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
it  occurs  but  feldom :  unhappily,  it  occurs  every 
day,  and,  under  the  prefent  fyftem,  will  continue 
to  occur,  fo  long  as  men  (hall  continue  to  be  un- 
fortunate. 

Let  this  ftatute  then  be  totally  repealed.  It 
is  injuiious  to  the  national  character ;  it  is  dif- 
graceful  to  humanity.  Let  the  Negroes  be  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  fold  with  it.  The  good 
efFedt  of  a  fimilar  regulation  in  the  fyftcm  of  an- 
cient villenage  has  been  pointed  out  and  illuf- 
trated  by  a  great  many  writers ;  and  thofe  peifons 
who  now  oppofe  an  extenfion  of  the  fame  benefit 
to  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  do  well 
to  refleft,  that,  while  they  arraign  the  conduft  of 
the  refident  planters  towards  their  Haves,  they  arc 
themfelves  abettors  and  fupporters  of  the  greateft 
of  all  the  grievances  under  which  tjiofe  unfortu- 
nate people  continue  to  fuffer.  * 

*  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to,  the  Author  of  this  work 
that  he  has  the  opportunity,  in  the  prefent  edition,  to  inform 
his  readers,  that  in  June  1 797,  he  had  the  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs,  as  a  member  of  the  Britifti  parliament,  to  bring  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  to  fucceed  in  carrying  it  into  a 
law,  a  bill  to  repeal  fo  much  of  the  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  as  relates 
to  Negroes  in  his  Majefty's  plantations. 
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t^  A  raluable  Friend,  than  whom  no  nian  is  better  ac« 
quainted  with  the  Negro  character,  and  the  condition 
of  the  cnflaved  Africans,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  obfcrvations,  which  occurred  to  him  on  a 
perufal  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  the  firft  edition. 

*«  That  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies,  even  before  what  has  been  lately  done  by  the  colonial 
aflemblies  to  meliorate  their  condition,  was  not  fyftematically 
bad,  is  to  me  convincing  from  this  fa<ft,  which  all  who  arc 
acquainted  with  Negroes  on  plantations  mud  admit :  that  ihc 
Creole  race  (with  fome  few  eminent  exceptions)  ^xdeed  the 
African  in  intelle6^,  ftrength,  and  comeliiiefs,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  If  a  better  horfe  is  produced  from  an  in- 
ferior breed,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  colt  has  had  a 
better  groom,  and  a  better  pafture  than  the  common  on  which 
the  dam  ufually  fed.  The  great  objeft  to  be  wiflied  at 
prefent,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  purify  the  moral  fenfe  of 
Negroes.  Hithtrto,  with  all  their  improvements,  they  have 
caught  from  the  Whites,  I  am  afraid,  more  of  the  vices  thaft 
the  virtues  of  civilization.  Corre^  the  idea,  which  a  Negro 
may  be  faid  to  imbibe  with  his  mother's  milk,  that  whatever 
he  can  cheat  his  owner  of,  in  any  diredion,  is  clear  gain  to 
himfelf.  Make  the  intered  of  the  mafler  and  the  (lave  go 
hand  in  hand.  Now  I  think  that  fmall  wages,  fubje<5l  to 
ftoppage  for  delinquency,  would  have  this  effed.  Such,  a 
fyftem  would  be  laying  a  foundation  on  which  a  large  fu- 
perflrudure  might  be  built  in  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Even  in  point  of  cxpence,  an  eftate  can  well  aflpord  it ;  for 
the  aggregate  of  time  wafted  in  the  fick  houfe,  on  the  mere 
pr^t^nce  of  illncfs,  is  equal  to  a  little  fortune  to  every  planter. 

When 
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When  I  was  lafl  in  Jamaica,  I  made  the  experiment  with  « 
body  of  tradefmen,  and  punctually  paid  to  each  at  the  end 
of  the  week  (if  a  week's  work'  was  done)  two  bitts  (o). 
The  efFed  in  point  of  labour  was  wonderful,  and  I  believe 
that  the  fyftem  would  in  time  have  taught  the  Negroes  alfo, 
that  honefty  was  better  policy  than  thieving,  &c.  and  have 
led  by  degrees  to  confequences  ilill  more  important  and 
|)eneficia]  both  to  the  mailer  and  theflave.'' 

(o)  Aboot  one  ikilling  Engliih. 
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APPENDIXES 

TO 

BOOK    IV. 

NUMBER     I. 

AS  a  fupplement  to  fuch  part  of  the  preceding   KVV^^- 
booky  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the     ^^^* 
BritiJIi  Wejl  Indies^  it  is  thought  necejfary  to  prefent 
the  reader  with  the  Consolidated  Slave  Act 
PF  Jamaica,  pajfed  the  xd  of  March  1 792.     // 
is  prefumed  that  this  law  will  demon/Irate  to  general 
conviiliofi,  that  the  legijlature  of  Jamaica^  availing 
themfelve%  as  well  of  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies j 
as  of  the  fuggejlions  of  their  friends  ^  have  given  all 
poJjUble  encouragement  to  the  raijing  of  Negro  children 
in  the  ijlandy  and  fecured  to  their  labourers  as  much 
freedom^  and  as  great  a  latitude  of  enjoyment  of 
the  necejfariesy  conveniencies^  and  comforts  of  life y  as 
can  be  done  conjijlently  with  their  own  prefervation. 
The  humane  reader  will  not  complain  of  the  length 
qf  this  Appendix^  if  hejfiall  hereafter  find  that  the 
pther  Britijh  Iflands  in  the  fVeJi  Indies,  encouraged 
by  the  example  before  them^fhall  introduce  the  bene- 
volent  provifions  of  this  A£ly  into  their  own  Negrq 
(ode. 
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Picioible. 


Laws  and 
cUufes  of 
laws  to  be 
repealed* 


Am  A  C  T  to  repeal  an  aft,  intituled  "  An  aft  to 
repeal  feveral  a£b  and  claufes  of  ads  refpedling 
flaves,  and  for  the  better  order  and  government 
of  flaves,  and  for  other  purpofes  /'  and  alfo  to 
repeal  the  feveral  a<fls  and  claufes  of  adls,  which 
were  repealed  by  the  2&  intituled  as  afore(aid » 
and  for  confolidating,  and  bringing  into  one  ad^ 
the  feveral  laws  relating  to  (lives,  and  for  giving 
them  further  protection  and  fecuritjr;  for  alter- 
ing the  mode  of  trial  of  flaves  charged  with 
capital  oiFences;  and  for  other  purpofes. 

WHEREAS  it  is  for  the  publiclc  good,  that 
all  the  laws  refpe£ling  the  order  and  govern- 
ment of  flaves,  (bould  be  confolidated,  and  brought  into 
one  law,  in  order  to  prevent  confuflon,  and  that  juftice 
may  more  effedually  be  executed  refpefting  flaves ;  and 
whereas  it  is  found  neceflary,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
further  fecurity  to  flaves,  that  the  mode  of  trial  of  flaves 
charged  with  capital  offences  fhould  be  altered ;  and 
whereas,  in  order  thereto,  it  is  neceflary  that  all  the 
herein  after-mentioned  laws,  and  claufes  of  laws,  fliould 
be  repealed ;  viz.  &c.  &c,  &c.  We,  your  majefty's  du- 
tiful and  loyal  fubje£b,  the  aflembly  of  this  your  Majefty's 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  Majefty 
that  it  may  be  enaded.  Be  it  therefore  Enacted,  by  the 
lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  aflembly  of  the  (aid 
ifland,  and  it  is  hereby  enaded  and  ordained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  fame.  That  from  and  after  the  pafling  of 
this  aft,  all  and  every  the  laid  herein  before-mentioned 
laws,  and  claufes  of  laws,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  and 

ftand 
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ftand  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  and  arc  hereby 
annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  whatfoever,  any  thing  in  the  (aid  laws,  and  claufes 
of  laws,  or  in  any  other  law  contained  to  the  contrary,  in 
anywife  notwithftanding. 

II.  And  whereas  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  ' 
good  order  and  government  of  flaves  than  the  humanity 
of  their  owners,  in  providing  for  and  fupplying  them  with 
good  and  wholefome  provifions,  and  proper  and  fuffident 
clothing,  and  all  fuch  other  things  as  may  be  proper  and 
neceflary  for  them,  during  their  being  in  a  ftatc  of  flavery : 
For  which  end  and  purpofe,  Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the 
authority  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  Proprietorj, 
this  ASty  every  matter,  owner,  or  poffeffor,  of  any  planta-  j^^j  ^/^^^^ 
tion  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands  whatfoever,  (hall  every  Have, 
allot  and  appoint  a  fufficient  quantity  of  land  for  every  Wmtocuur 
flave  he  (hall  have  in  pofleflion  upon,  or  belonging  to,  '*^^  *^' 
fuch  plantation  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  as  and 

for  the  proper  ground  of  every  fuch  (lave,  and  allow  fuch 
ilave  fufficient  time  to  work  the  fame,  in  order  to  pro* 
vide  him,  her,  or  themfelves,  with  fufficient  provifions  for 
his,  her,  or  their  maintenance :  and  alfo,  all  fuch  matters^ 
owners,  or  poflfedbrs  of  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands, 
fhall  plant  upon  fuch  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  in 
ground-proviftons,  at  leaft  one  acre  of  land  for  every  Un 
negroes  that  he  (hall  be  poSeSed  of  on  fuch  plantation, 
pen,  or  other  lands,  over  and  above  the  Negro-grounds 
aforefaid ;  which  lands  (hail  be  kept  up  in  a  planter-like 
condition,  wider  the  penalty  of  (ifty  pounds* 

III.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid. That  every  fuch  matter,  owner,  or  po(re(ror,  or  his 
or  her  overfeer  or  chief  manager,  (hall  perfonally  in[pc£t 
into  the  condition  of  fuch  negro-grounds  once  in  every 
month  at  the  leatt^  in  order  to  fee  that  the  fame  are  cul- 
tivated and  kept  up  in  a  proper  manner,  of  which  oath 
fhall  be  made,  as  in  this  a^  is  hereafter  direded.    And 
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wfiereas  it  may  happen,  that  in  many  plantations,  ptnsi 
fettlcments,  and  towns^  in  this  iiland,  there  may  not  be 
lands  proper  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  j  then,  and  in  that 
cafe,  the  mafters,  owners,  or  pofleiTors,  do,  by  fome  other 
ways  and  means,  make  good  and  ample  provifion  for  all 
Aich  ilaves  as  they  (hall  be  pofleffed  of,  equal  to  the  value 
of  two  (billings  and  fix  pence  currency  per  week  for  each 
(lave,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  fupported  and 
maintained^  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  afore- 
(aid.  That  no  mafter,  owner,  or  poffefTor  of  any  flave  or 
(laves,  whether  in  his  or  her  own  right,  or  as  attorney^ 
guardian,  truftee,  executor,  or  otherwife,  (hall  difcard  or 
turn  away  any  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  on  account  of  or  by 
reafon  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  being  rendered  incapable  of 
labour  or  fervice  to  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  pofleflbr,  by 
means  of  fickne(s,  age,  or  infirmity ;  hut  every  fuch  mafter^ 
owner,  or  pofle(ror,  as  aforefaid^  (hall  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
obliged,  to  keep  all  fuch  flave  or  flaves  upon  his^  her,  or 
their  properties,  and  to  find  and  provide  them  with  whole- 
fome  nece(raries  of  life^  and  not  fulFer  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
as  aforefaid  to  be  in  want  thereof,  or  to  wander  about,  or 
become  burthenfome  to  others  for  fuftenance,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  fuch  oiFence,  to  be  reco* 
Vered  in  a  fummary  manner,  before  any  one  juftice  of  the 
peace  in  this  ifland ;  who  is  hereby  authorized,  eitipower- 
edj  and  required,  to  caufe  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  pofleflbr^ 
his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  agent,  and  fuch  other  perfons 
as  he  (hall  judge  neceflary,  to  be  fummoned  before  him» 
to  enable  hiih  to  judge  and  determine  of  the  propriety  of 
fiich  information,  and  whether  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  pof- 
feflbr,  ought  to  incur  the  faid  penalty ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  and  until  fuch  trial  can  be  had,  the  faid  juftice  of  tht 
peace,  on  his  own  view,  or  upon  the  information  of  any 
white  perfon,  upon  oath,  is  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  take  up  fuch  wmiul^ing,  fick,  aged,  or  infirm 

flave 
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flare  or  flaves,  and  to  lodge  him,  her,  of  them,  in  the 
neareft  workhoufe,  there  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  but  not 
worked,  at  the  expence  of  the  matter,  owner,  or  poffeflbr, 
until  fuch  trial  as  afore(aid  can  be  had  i  and  if  it  {hall  ap- 
pear to  the  faid  juftice,  on  fuch  trial,  that  the  party  or  par- 
ties fo  complained  of  is  or  are  guilty  of  the  faid  oiFence, 
and  {hall  refiife  to  pay  the  faid  ten  pounds,  and  the  fees  to 
fych  workhoufe  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  {lave  or  {laves^ 
together  with  the  charges  of  tlie  convi6lion,  the  feid  juf- 
rice  is  hereby  required  and  empowered,  under  the  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds,  forthwith,  by  warrant  under  his  hand 
and  feal,  direfted  to  the  con{lable,  to  commit  fuch  offender 
or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parifh 
where  the  offence  {hall  be  committed,  there  to  remain  un- 
til he  or  {he  {hall  pay  the  faid  fum  of  ten  pounds,  and 
charges  as  aforefaid ;  one  moiety  of  which  faid  fine  {hall 
be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  {hall  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  pari{b,  for  the 
poor  of  faid  parifh ;  any  law,  cu{lom,  or  ufage  to  the  con- 
trary notwithflanding. 

V.  And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  flaves  to  do  surcs  to  ht 
their  duty  to  their  maflers,  owners,  or  po{refrors.  Be  it  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
further  Enafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  every  once  a  year, 
matter,  owner,  or  poffeflbr  of  flaves,  ihal^,  once  in  every 

year,  provide  and  give  to  each  flave  they  {hall  be  pofFefred 
of  proper  and  fufficient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
jufHces  and  veftry  of  the  parifh  where  fuch  matter,  owner, 
or  poffeflbr  of  fuch  flaves  refides,  under  the  penalty  of 
iifty  pounds. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  Owners  to 
hidy  That  all  matters  and  mittrefles,  owneis,  or^  in  then*  flaves  in 
abfence,  ovcrfeers  of  flaves,  fhall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  ^^^  ^^^}^ 
endeavour  the  mftruftion  of  their  flaves  in  the  principles  glon* 

of  the  Chriftian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  con- 
Terfion,  and  fhall  do  their  utmott  endeavours  to  fit  them 
for  baptifh)|  and  as  fbon  as  conveniently  they  can^  caufe 
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to  be  baptifed  all  fuch  as  they  can  make  fenflble  of  a  Deitj 
and  the  Chriftian  faith. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  £na<9ed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  That  every  mafter,  owner,  proprietor,  or  pofleflbr  of 
account  of  flaves,  his  or  her  overfeer  or  chief  manager,  at  their  giving 
powi^.'**  '  i^  ^^  account  of  their  flaves  and  ftock  to  the  juftices  and 
veftry,  on  the  twenty- eighth  day  of  December  in  every 
year,  (hall,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  ncg- 
le£l,  alfo  give  in,  on  oath,  an  account  of  the  quantity  of 
land  in  grcund-provifions,  over  and  above  the  negro- 
grounds,  upon  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 
where  there  are  lands  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fuch 
provifions ;  and,  where  there  are  not  lands  proper  for  fuch 
purpofes,  then  an  account,  on  oath,  of  the  provifion  made 
on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement,  or  means 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flaves  thereon;  and  (hall 
alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  and  under  the  like  penalty,  give  in  an 
account,  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cloth- 
ing adtually  ferved  to  each  flave  on  fuch  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  fettlement,  for  the  approbation  of  the  juftices  and 
veftry  as  aforefaid ;  and  fhalj,  likewife,  at  the  fame  time 
declare,  on  oath,  that  he  hath  infpeded  the  negro-grounds 
(where  fuch  grounds  are  allotted)  of  fuch  plantation,  pen, 
or  fettlement,  according  to  the  direflions  of  this  aft. 
rremiuna  to  VIII.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  flaves  for  every 
fnfwmUig  S^^  ^"^  worthy  aft  that  they  (hall  do,  Be  it  further  En- 
on  run*.  afted  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  every  flave  or  flaves 
that  (hall  take  up  any  runaway  flave,  or  inform  againft 
any  perfon  who  (hall  have  or  conceal  any  runaway  flave 
or  flaves,  fo  that  fuch  runaway  flave  or  flaves  may  be 
taken  and  refliored  to  his  owner  or  owners  j  every  fuch 
flave  or  flaves,  fo  informing,  (hall  be  entitled  to  fuch  re- 
ward as  any  juftice  (hall  in  reaibn  and  juftice  think  juft 
and  reafonable,  and  be  paid  by  fuch  peribn  or  perfons  as 
fuch  juftice  (hall  determine  ought  to  pay  the  (ame,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  (hillings  . 

IX.  And 
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IX.  And  be  it  further  Enaflcd  by  the  authority  afore-  APPBN* 
faid,  That  if  any  flave  or  flaves  fhall  kill  or  take  any  DIX. 
flave  or  flaves  in  adual  rebellionj  he  or  they  (hall  receive  ^*'v  ^ 
from  the  churchwardens  of  the  refpeftive  parifhes  where  ^^  apprc-^ 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  have  been  killed,  the  fum  of  three  bending  rt- 
pounds,  and  the  fum  of  five  pounds  if  taken  alive,  and  a  osves  r»* 
blue  cloth  coat,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  right  (houlder,  to  ^"<*«** 

be  paid  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  refpedive  pariihes 
where  fuch  flave  or  flaves  (ball  have  betn  killed  or  taken  \ 
the  whole  expence  whereof  fliall  be  reimburfed  by  th« 
receiver-general  for  the  time  being,  out  of  any  monies  in 
hiii  hands  unappropriated. 

X.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  any  perlbn  from  mutilat-  Pcrfomnni- 
ing  or  difmcmberinj  any  flave  or  flaves,  Be  it  further  oiVeTfintd 
Ena(9ed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  mafter,  a"*»mpri- 
miflrefs,  owner,  pofleflbr,  or  other  perfon  whatfoever, 

(hall,  at  his,  her,  or  their  own  will  and  pleafure,  or  by 
his,  her,  or  their  direflion,  or  with  his,  her,  or  their  know- 
ledge, fufFerance,  privity,  or  confent,  mutilate  or  difmem- 
ber  any  flave  or  flaves,  he,  ftie,  or  they  fliall  be  liable  to 
be  indided  for  each  ofFence  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judi- 
c^^ture,  or  in  any  of  the  aflize  courts  of  this  ifland;  and, 
upon  convi£iion,  fliall  be  puniflied  by  fine,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  imprifonment,  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  for  each  Juid  every  flave  fo  mutilated  or 
difmembered ;  and  fuch  punifliment  is  declared  to  be 
without  prejudice  to  any  adion  that  could  or  might  be 
brought  at  common  law,  for  recovery  of  damages  for  or 
on  account  of  the  fame :  And,  in  very  atrocious  cafes, 
where  the  owner  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fliall  be  convicted 
of  fuch  offence,  the  court  before  whom  fuch  offender 
fliall  have  been  tried  and  conviSed,  are  hereby  empowered, 
in  cafe  they  fliall  think  it  neceffary,  for  the  future  protec- 
tion of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  to  declare  him,  her,  or  them  Motihttd 
free,  and  difcharged  from  all  manner  of  fervitude,  to  all  ^^"^^  >» 
intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever:  And,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  cafe*,  de. 
VoL.U.  O  the  ^*^ 
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BOOK   the  court  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  if  t# 
IV.        them  it  fhall  appear  ricceflary,  to  order  and  dire<9:  the  faid 
^^'^V^^^  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  jufttces  and 
veftry  pf  the  parilh  to  which  the  faid  flave  or  flaves  be- 
longed, to  the  ufe  of  the  faid  parilh,  the  faid  juftices  and 
veftry,  in  confideration  thereof,  paying  tofuch  of  the  faid 
flave  or  flaves  fo  made  free,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
«jum,  for  his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  fupport  dur- 
ing life ;  and  in  cafe  any  flave  or  flaves  (hall  fuffer  any 
before-defcribed  mutilations,  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  on  his, 
her,  or  their  application  to  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  the 
faid  juftice  of  the  peace  fliall  be,  and  is  hereby  direfted, 
required,  and  empowered,  on  view,  and  certain  convic- 
tion of  the  faft,  to  fend  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  the  nearefi: 
workhoufe  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  and 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  fball  be  there  fafely  kept,  and  carefully 
attended,  at  the  expence  of  fuch  parifb,  until  fucb  time  ad 
there  may  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  jufticcs  and  veftry  of 
fuch  parifh  J  which  jufticcs  and  veftry  fo  met,  are  hereby 
'    created  and  appointed  a  council  of  prote(5lion  of  fuch 
enquTwi^nto  ^^^^  ^  flavcs  I  And  the  faid  jufticcs  and  veftry,  fo  met, 
fuch  muti-    are  hereby  diredled  and  empowered  to  make  further  and 

lations,  and    ^  ,,  .  ...  .  r   i    > 

profccutc       full  enquiry,  upon  view,  mto  the  commrtmentof  the  mu- 
thcjffca.      tilation  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves }  and,  if  to  them  it  fhall 
appear  proper,  the  faid  jufticcs  and  veftry  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  required  to  profccute  to  efFeft  fuch  owner  or 
owners ;  the  expence  of  which  profecution  fball  be  paid 
by  the  parifh  where  fuch  oftence  fhall  be  committed: 
Owiiert        And  in  cafe  the  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
c«fti!*^        fhall  appear  capable  of  payir^  the  cofts  and  charges  of 
fuch  before^mentioncd  profecution,  the  faid  juftices  and 
veftry  are  hereby  empowered  to  commence  fuit  or  fuitd 
againft  fuch  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  and 
recover  all  cofts  and  charges  out  of  purfe,  by  them  laid  our 
and  expended  in  fuch  fuit  or  fuits :  And  the  keeper  or 
fupervifor  of  the  workhoufe  where  fucb  mutilated  flave  or 
8  ilave» 
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ftavcs  fliaii  have  been  firft  committed,  is  hereby  dire£led  appen- 
Bfvl  required,  upon  due  notice  of  the  firft  meeting  of  the      pix. 
jufiices  and  veftry  of  the  parlfh  where  the  offence  was  v.^^^--"^ 
committed,  to  produce  fuch  mutilated  flave  or  flaves,  for 
the  inTpeSion  and  dircftion  of  fuch  juftices  and  veftry, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  neglecft,  in 
not  producing  before  fuch  juftices  and  veftry  fuch  flave 
or  flaves. 

XL  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  juftices  to 
laid.  That  in  cafe  any  juftice  of  the  peace  fliall  receive  any  jJ^'Jl^J^^^''^^ 
complaint  or  probable  intelligence  from  any  flave  or  other-  bring  muti- 
wife,  that  any  flave  or  flaves  is  or  are  fo  mutilated,  or  is  {^^^^J'^^ 
or  are  confined  without  fufficient  fupport,  it  (ball  and  may 
be  lawful  for  fuch  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  hereby 
empowered  and  required,  forthwith  to  iffue  his  warrant  to 
any  conftable,  ordering  him  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
place  where  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  fo  mutilated,  are  con- 
fined, and  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  releafe  and  bring  before 
fuch  juftice,  who,  on  view  of  the  faft,  is  hereby  autho- 
rized to  fend  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  the  workhoufe  for 
protection,  and  who  is  there  to  be  kept,  but  not  to  be 
worked,  until  enquiry  fliall  be  made  into  the  LQ.  accord- 
ing to  law. 

XII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  Pcrfons  w*!- 
fiid,  That  if  any  perfon  hereafter  fliall  wantonly,  willingly,  ^J^^  ^'J^^^ 
or  bloody-mindedly  kill,  or  caufe  to  be  killed,  any  negro  ^^  dw^N 
or  other  flave,  fuch  perfon  fo  offending  fliall,  on  convic- 
tion, be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 

clergy,  and  fliall  fuffer  death  accordingly  for  the  faid 
offence:  Provided  alvjrays,  that  fuch  con  vidian  fliall  not 
extend  to  the  corrupting  the  blood,  or  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels ;  any  law,  cuftom, 
or  ufage  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  anywife  notwith- 
flanding. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  Perfom  cm. 
laid,  That  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aa,  any  per-  ^^'jj^^^^^ 
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fon  or  pcrfons  that  £hall  wantonly  or  cruelly  whip,  mal- 
treat, beat,  bruife,  wound,  or  (hall  imprifon  or  keep  in 
confinement,  without  fufikient  fupport,  any  flave  or  flavcs, 
fhall  be  fubje£k  to  be  indiScd  for  the  fame  in  the  fupremc 
.  court  of  judicature,  or  in  cither  of  the  courts  of  aflize,  or 
courts  of  quarter  feflions  in  this  ifland  ;  and,  upon  being 
thereof  legally  conviAed,  he,  Ihe,  or  they,  {hall  fuiFer  fuch 
punifliment,  by  fine  or  imprifonment,  or  both,  as  the 
judges  or  jufticcs  of  fuch  courts  (hall  think  proper  to  in- 
flift;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wife  notwithftanding  :  And  fuch  puni(hment  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  action  at  common 
law  that  could  or  might  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  for  and  on  account  of  the  fame,  in  cafe  fuch  flave  * 
or  fUkves  (hall  not  be  the  property  of  the  offender. 
Arbitrary  XIV.  And,  in  Order  to  reftrain  arbitrary  puni(hments', 

puniihinent  gg  it  further  Enafled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  no 
flave  on  any  plantation  or  fcttlement,  or  in  any  of  the 
Workhoufes  or  gaols  in  this  ifland,  (hall  receive  more  than 
ten  la(hes  at  one  time  and  for  one  offence,  unlefs  the  owner, 
attorney,  guardian,  executor,  or  adminiftrator,  or  overfcer, 
of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlemcnt,  having  fuch  flave  in  his 
care,  or  fupervifor  of  fuch  workhoufe,  or  keeper  of  fuch  gaol, 
Ihall  be  prcfent ;  and  that  nb  fuch  owner,  attorney,  guar- 
dian, executor,  adminiftrator,  or  overfeer,  fupervifor,  or 
gaol-keeper,  (hall,  on  any  account,  puni(h  a  flave  with 
more  than  thirty-nine  laflies  at  one  time,  and  for  one  of- 
fence, nor  inflifl,  or  fuffer  to  be  iafliftcd,  fuch  laft- men- 
tioned punifliment,  nor  any  other  number  of  la(hes,  in  the 
fame  day,  nor  until  the  delinquent  has  recovered  from  tlie 
cffefls  of  any  former  puni(hment,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  for  every  off^^nce,  to  be  recovered  againft  the 
pcrfon  diredling  or  permitting  fuch  puni(hment, 
Putt'ngiron  XV.  And  whcreas  a  mifchievous  praSice  hath  (bmc« 
mh*r  duint  ^"^^^  prevailed  of  puni(hing  ill-difpofed  flavcs,  and  fuch 
on  flj/ci,      j^s  are  apt  to  abfcoad  from  their  owners,  by  iixing  oi 
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ouHiDg  to  be  fixed  round  the  necks  of  fuch  flavc*!,  an  iron  a  P  PEN- 
collar  with  projecting  bars  or  hooks,  to  prevent  the  future  dix. 
defertion  of  fuch  flaves ;  Be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  au-  i— ■-ii'^  > 
thority  aforefaid,  That  fuch  praftice  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  utterly  unlawful,  and  that  no  perfon  (hall,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  puni(h 
any  negro  or  other  flave,  whether  his  own  property  or 
otherwife,  by  fixing,  or  caufing  to  be  fixed,  any  iron  of 
other  collar  round  the  neck  of  (iich  flave,  or, by  loading 
the  body  or  limbs  of  fuch  flave,  for  any  oiFence  whatfo« 
ever,  with  chains,  irons,  or  weights,  of  any  kind,  other 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  (ecuring  the  per- 
kn  of  fuch  flave ;  and  all  and  every  the  juflices  of  the 
peace,  within  this  ifland,  are  hereby  authorized,  directed^ 
and  required,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds^ 
on  information  and  view  of  fuch  offence,  to  order  fuch. 
collar,  chains,  irons,  or  weights,  to  be  immediately  taken 
off  from  the  flave  or  flaves  wearing  or  bearing  the  fame. 

XVI.  And  whereas,  from  the  deceafe  and  removal  of 
refidence  of  many  proprietors  of  flaves,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  and  from  the  manumiflion  of  negro,  mulatto,  and 
other  flaves,  without  any  fuitable  proviiion  being  made  fv>r 
their  future  maintenance^  many  unhappy  objeite,  afflicted 
with  contagious  difliempers,  or  difaSled  from  labour  by 
ficknefs,  old  age,  and  otherwife,  and,  having  no  owners, 
prove  dangerous,  or  become  a  bunhen  and  nuifance  to 
the  feveral  towns  and  parifhes  of  this  ifland :  For  remedy  Ju(»ic«  aiU 
whereof.  Be  it  further  Enadtcd  by  the  authority  aforefaid,   }^^^^^^if. 
That  the  jufti<;es  and  veftrymcn  of  the  feveral  towns  and   abi^d  ne- 
pariflKS  in  this  ifland  be  empowered,  and  they  are  hereby  *'**' 
empowered,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  (aid 
feveral  towns  and  pariflies,  in  the  (ame  manner  as  the  pa- 
rochial taxes  are  ufually  laid,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  fiich 
a  fum  as  they  (hall  judge  fufficient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  attendance,  ia 
the  workboufes  or  other  convenient  places  of  the  iai4 
O  3  feveral 
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(everal  towns  and  pari(hcs  of  this  ifland^  of  fuch  negro, 
mulatto,  or  other  flaves,  or  other  unhappy  objefts  a« 
aforefaid  :  And  the  magiftrates  refpedively  of  fuch  town 
and  parifh  are  hereby  empowered  and  reqMired,  upon  ap- 
plication  being  n>ade  to  them,  or  either  of  them^  to  order 
all  fuch  o' je£k  as  aforefaid  to  be  remoyed  and  convcyecl 
to  the  |-efpe£tive  workhoufes  of  each  parifh,  where  (if  s^ 
(lave)  the  former  proprietor  qr  proprietors,  owner  or 
owners,  of  fuch  flave  lived  or  redded ;  or,  if  a  peribn  of 
colour  made  free,  where  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  manu-r 
mifed  or  fet  free  fuch  perfon  pf  colour  refided  before  his 
deceafe,  there  to  be  lodged  and  taken  care  of  as  aforefaid  : 
And  th^  magiftrates  and  veftries  of  the  feveral  towns  an4 
pariflies  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required 
fo  make  from  time  to  time  all  fuch  humane  aiid  (alutary 
I'egulations,  for  the  purpofeS  aforefaid^  as  to  them  (hal^ 
?ippear  neceflary  ^nd  expedient. 

XVII.  And  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the 
llaves  in  this  iiland  (bould  be  kept  in  dqe  obedience  tp 
their  owners,  and  in  due  fubordination  to  the  white  peo- 
ple in  general,  and,  as  much  as  in  the  power  of  the  legif- 
lature,  all  means  and  opportunities  of  flaves  committing 
^bellious  confpiracies,  and  pther  crimes,  to  the  ruin  and 
deftruflion  pf  the  white  people,  and  others  in  this  ifland* 
prevented,  and  that  proper  punifl^ments  (hould  be  ap- 
pointed for  all  crimes  to  be  by  them  committed,  Be  it 
further  Enacted  by  the  authqrity  aforefaid.  That  no  flave^ 
fuch  only  excepted  as  are  going  with  firewood^  grafs,  fruit, 
provifion^,  or  fmall  ftock  and  pther  goods,  which  they  may 
lawfully  fell,  to  market,  and  returning  therefrom,  {hall 
hereafter  be  fuflered  or  permitted  to  go  out  of  his  or  her 
mader  or  owner's  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  to  travel 
from  one  town  or  place  to  another,  unlefs  fuch  flave  flialj 
have  a  ticket  from  his  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  over- 
feer,  exprefling  particularly  the  time  of  fuch  flave's  fetting 
out,  and  where  be  or  (he  is  going,  and  tl;ie  time  limited 

for 
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lor  his  or  her  return,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  appbn<% 
ihillings  for  every  flave  fo  offending^  to  be  recovered  from      d  I X. 
the  mafter,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  in  a  fummary    L^-y—^ 
manner,  before  any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  by  warrant  voder  pc 
of  diftrefs,  complaint  being  made  to  him  upon  oath,  unleia  '^^^ 
the  mailer,  owner,  employer,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave  fball 
prove,  upon  oath,  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the 
parifh  or  precin£t  where  fuch  mafter,  owner,  employer,  ^c 
overfeer,  may  or  fhall  live,  or  happen  to  be,  that  he  did 
give  the  (aid  flave  fuch  ticket  as  aforefaid,  or  that  fuch 
ilave  went  away  without  his  confent ;  and  if  fuch  juftice  Penalty  o« 
ihall  refufe  or  negled  his  duty,  cither  in  caufing  the  pe-  ^^^^  ^  ' 
nalty  to  be  forthwith  levied,  on  complaint  being  made  to 
htm  as  aforefaid,  on  the  owner,  overfeer,  or  any  other 
perfon,  who  fball  fufFer  a  (lave,  being  under  his  or  their 
diredion,  to  go  without  a  ticket  as  aforefaid,  every  juftice 
{6  offending  (hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds  i  any  law» 
cuftom,  or  uiage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

XVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  Slam  aiu 
aforefaid.  That  for  the  future,  aU  flaves  in  this  ifland  (hall  i^,y,\^  ^^ 
be  allowed  the  ufual  number  of  holidays  that  were  allowed 

at  the  ufual  feafons  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfun- 
tide :  Provided,  That,  at  every  fuch  refpeilive  feafon,  na 
two  holidays  (ball  be  allowed  to  follow  or  fucceed  imme« 
diately  one  after  the  other,  except  at  Chriftmas,  wiien  they 
(hall  be  allowed  Chriftmas*da/,  and  alfo  the  day  imrne^ 
diately  fucceeding ;  any  law,  cuftonn,  or  ufage,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithftanding  :  And  if  any  mafter,  owner,  guar-* 
dian,  or  attorney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  or  th% 
overfeer  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  (ball  prefume» 
at  the  feafons  aforefaid,  to  allow  any  holidays  to  any  flavor 
belonging  to  any  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement,  other  thai) 
as  dire<^ed  by  this  a^  to  be  given,  every  perfpn  ib  offends 
ingt  (hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  five  pounds. 

XIX.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  ufual  and  cuftomarjr 
^irith  the  pboters  in  this  ifland,  to  allow  their  (laves  one 
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day  in  every  fortnight  to  cultivate  their  own  provifion* 
grounds  (exclu&ve  of  Sundays^  e}lcept  during  the  time 
of  crop  5  but  the  lame  not  being  compuifory,  Be  it  there- 
fore EnaSed  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  flaves 
belonging  to,  or  employed  on,  every  plantation  or  fettle- 
ment,  ihall,  over  and  above  the  holidays  herein  before- 
mentioned,  be  allowed  one  day  in  every  fortnight,  to  cul- 
tivate their  own  provifion-grounds,  exclufive  of  SundaySy 
except  during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  againft  the  overfeer  or  other  per- 
fon  having  the  care  of  fuch  (laves. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  EnaSed  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid. That  every  field-flave  on  fuch  plantation  or  fettle- 
ment  ihaU,  on  work  days,  be  allowed,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  half  an  hour  for  breakfaft,  and  two  hours  for  dinner ; 
and  that  no  flaves  (hall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of 
field-work  upon  the  plantation  before  the  hour  of  five  in 
the  morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  feven  at  night,  except 
during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
to  be  recovered  againft  the  overfeer,  or  other  perfon  hav- 
ing the  care  of  fuch  flaves. 

XXI.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  if  any  mafter,  owner,  guardian,  or  attor* 
ney,  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  (hall  hereafter  fuffer 
any  ftrange  flaves,  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  to  aflem^ 
ble  together  and  beat  their  military  drums,  or  blow  their 
horns  or  (hells,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlement,  or 
in  any  yard  or  place  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  ma- 
nagement, or  (hall  not  endeavour  to  difperfe  or  prevent 
the  fame,  by  immediately  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  next 
magiftrate  or  commi(fioned  officer,  that  a  proper  force 
may  be  fent  to  difperfe  the  faid  flaves ;  every  fuch  mafter, 
owner,  guardian,  or  attorney,  (hall,  for  every  fuch  ofience, 
upon  convidion  thereof^  upon  an  indi^hnent  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature  or  courts  of  affize,  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,.  for 

and 
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and  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  apPBN- 
and  the  contingent  charges  thereof:  Provided  neverthe-      dix. 
lefs,  That  information  of  fach  ofFence  (hall  be  made,  upon  v.  — ^imJ 
oath,  before  any  of  his  Majefty's  jufticcs  of  the  peace, 
within  the  fpace  of  five  days  after  the  commiffion  of  fuch 
offence. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  civil  or 
aforefaid,  That  ail  officers,  civil  and  military,  Ihall  be,  and  ^^Zif^ 
are  hereby,  empowered  and  required,  to  enter  into  any  prcft  ruch 
plantation,  fettlement,  or  other  place,  to  difperfe  all  fuch 
unlawful  afTemblies,  and  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  all  un« 

lawful  drummings  or  other  noife,  as  before  mentioned  ^ 
any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwith* 
ftanding. 

XXI II.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  rebellions  have  been  often  concerted  at  negro  dances, 
and  nightly  meetings  of  the  ilaves  of  different  plantations, 
when  fuch  ilaves  are  generally  intoxicated ;  and  as  it  has 
been  found  alfo,  that  thofe  meetings  tend  much  to  injure 

the  healths  of  negroes ;  Be  it  therefore  Enabled  by  the  o»«H««fi, 
authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  overfeer,  or,  in  his  abfence,   ?i^!;° . 
any  book-keeper,  or  other  white  perion,  having  the  care  anembiies, 
and  management  of  any  plantation  or  fettlement,  fliall  p,i^^gi]]*' 
fuffer  any  flaves  to  afTemble  together,  and  beat  their 
military  drums,  or  blow  their  horns  or  (hells,  every  fuch 
overfeer,  b6ok-keeper,  or  other  white  perfon  fo  offending, 
fhail,  for  every  fuch  ofFence,  upon  conviction  thereof 
upon  an  indi£hnent  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or 
before  the  juilices  of  af&ze,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon* 
ment,  without  bail  or  mainprize  :  Provided  information 
is  made,  upon  oath  as  aforefaid,  before  one  of  his  Ma- 
jcft/s  juffices  o^  the  peace,  within  five  days  after  the 
commiffion  of  fuch  ofFence :  And  provided  always  never-  PioTtio. 
theleis,  that  nothing  herein  contained  (hall  be  conftrued  to 
prevent  any  mailer,  owner,  or  proprietor,  of  any  planta- 
tion or  fetUementi  or  the  overfeer  thereof,  from  granting 
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BOOK  liberty  to  the  flaves  of  fuch  plantation  or  fettlement  onty^ 
IV,        for  aflembling  together  upon  fuch  plantation  or  fettle-* 
Km^m^m^mJ  ment,  and  playing  and  diverting  themfelves  in  any  inno* 
cent  amufements,  fo  as  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  military 
drums,  horns,  or  {hells;  but  that  they  fhall  and  may 
grant  fuch  liberty  when  and  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  any 
thing  in  this,  or  any  other  z&y  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding :  Provided,  that  fuch  amufements  are  put  an  end 
to  by  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night. 
KefTO  XXIV*  And,  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  nightly 

l^uriaii  to  be  meetings  amoog  negro  and  other  flaves,  to  the  difturbanco 
of  die  public  peace,  and  the  endangering  their  healths,  fie 
it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  all 
negro  burials  fball  in  future  take  phce  in  the  day-time 
only,  fo  that  the  lame  may  be  ended  before  funfet ;  and 
if  any  mafter,  owner,  or  pofleflbr  of  flaves,  his  or  her 
overfeer,  or  chief  manager,  fhall  knowingly  fuffer  or  per- 
mit the  burial  of  any  flave  otherwife  than  as  before 
direfted,  he  (hall  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 
Tnpriiba*         XXV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  audiority 
«Mncforne^  aforefeid,  That  if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fhall 
iof  aflem-      hereafter  fuffer  any  unlawful  afTembly  of  flaves  at  his  or 
ioS^  *****'  her  houfe  or  fettlement,  every  fuch  Indian,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto,  fhall,  upon  due  convi<SHon  thereof,  fuffer  im- 
prifonment,  not  exceeding  fix  months;  Provided  nevef-^ 
thelefs.  That  information  thereof  fhall  be  given,  on  oadi,^ 
within  five  days  of  fuch  unlawful  meeting. 
SUves  not         XXVI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
t^^^^  aforefaid,  that  all  flaves  who  fhall  hereafter  be  found  ta 
have  in  his  or  their  cuftody,  any  fire-arms,  gun-powder, 
flugs,  or  ball,  fuch  flave,  being  thereof  convi<£tQd  before 
two  juflices,   fhall   fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  the  £ii4 
juflices  fhall  think  proper  to  infli£t,  by  whipping  or  hard 
labour  in  the  workhoufe,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  fix 
inonths, 
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XXVn.  And  be  it  further  Enaftcd  by  the  authority 
irfbreiaid,  That  if  any  (lave  (hall  offer  any  viohnce,  by 
piking  or  oiherwife,  to  any  white  perfon,  fuch  flave, 
upon  due  and  proper  proof,  (hall,  upon  conviftion,  be  ©n  flavesof, 
puniihed  with  death,  transportation,  or  coniinenient  to  ^c''*"*  '">• 
hard  labour,  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  otberwife,  as  whittt* 
the  court  (hall,  in  their  difcretion,  think  proper  to  infliA : 
Provided  fuch  ftriking  or  confli3  be  not  by  command  of 
^is  or  their  owners,  overfeers,  or  perfoiis  entrufted  over 
them,  or  in  die  lawful  defence  of  their  owners  perfons  or 
goods. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  PdniiHnieiit 
;iforefaid.  That  any  flave  or  flayes,  who  (hall  knowingly  J^rbourin 
harbour  or  conceal  any  runaway  flave  or  flaves,  (hall  be  flivet. 
liable  to  be  tried  for  the  fame  at  the  flave  court  hereinafter 
appointed,  and  on  convidion,  fufFer  fuch  punifhment  as 

die  juftices  of  the  faid  court  (hall  think  proper  to  inflit^^ 
pot  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

XXIX.  And  whereas  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  Wl><>  •"    * 
gnd  fafety  of  this  ifland,  to  fufFer  flaves  to  continue  out  as  tw^yi. 
runaways,  and  it  is  abfolu^ely  nece(rary  to  declare  and 

make  known  to  the  publick  what  (}aves  (hall  be  deemed . 
fuch »  Be  it  therefore  Enaded  by  the  authority  afore(aid. 
That  from  and  after  the  pafEng  of  this  ad,  any  flave  or 
Slaves  who  (hall  be  abfent  from  his  owner  or  employer, 
without  leave,  for  the  fpace  often  da3rs,  and  (hall  be  found 
^  the  difbnce  of  eight  miles  from  the  houfe,  plantation, 
pr  other  fettlement,  to  which  he,  (he,  or  they  belong, 
without  a  ticket  or  other  permit  to  pafs,  except  as  before 
excepted,  in  going  to  and  returning  frqm  market,  fhall  be 
fleemed  a  runaway.  ' 

XXX.  And  be  it  ftirther  EnaSed  by  the  authority  Rcwd  fy^ 
aforefaid.  That  any  perfon  whatfoever,  who  ihall  appre-  ,!JIill[^y,, 
fiend  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  (hall,  for  every  one  fo  apprehend- 
ed, be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner,  employer,  over- 

feer,  or  manager  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  tl)e  fum  of  ten 

ihilliags. 
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flifllings,  and  no  more,  befides  mile-money,  at  the  rate 
of  one  fhilling  per  mile  for  the  firfl  five  miles,  and  fix- 
pence  per  mile  afterwards :  Provided  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
had  abfented  him,  her,  or  themfelves,  ten  daysy  without 
the  privity,  knowledge,  or  confent,  of  the  proprietor^ 
overfeer,  or  other  white  perfon,  redding  on  the  planO' 
tion  or  fettlement  to  which  fuch  flave  or  flaves  (ball 
belong ;  which  time  of  abfence  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves 
fliall  be  declared  on  the  oath  of  fuch  proprietor,  over- 
feer, or  other  white  peribq,  as  aforefaid,  if  the  party  taking 
up  fuch  flave  or  flaves  {hall  require  it :  But  it  is  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  that  every  perfon  or  per- 
fons  who  fliall  apprehend  any  flave  or  flaves,  that  uiiially 
reflde  in,  or  are  employed  in,  any  of  the  towns  of  this 
ifland,  and  that  at  the  time  are  aftually  runaway  or  abfent 
from  their  owner,  employer,  or  manager's  fervice,  ten 
days,  (hall  be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  ten  (hillings, 
although  the  flave  or  flaves  (hould  not  be  eight  miles 
Ywih,  diftant  from  their  employer's  habitation  :  Provided  never- 
thelefs,  That  nothing  in  this  z&  contained,  (hall  be  con- 
ftrued  to  extend  to  an  allowance  of  the  faid  fum  of  ten 
(hiUings  and  mile-money,  in  addition  to  thq  fum  allowed 
to  maroon  negroes  for  apprehending  runaways  :  And  pro- 
vided alfo.  That  it  is  not  hereby  intended  to  deprive  the 
faid  maroons  of  their  legal  and  eftabli(hed  reward  of 
forty  (hillings  for  each  negro. 
How  run-  XXXI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
kt%*'ftt  ^^^^^^^^y  ^^^  ^^^  perfon  or  perfons  fo  apprehending 
•f.  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  (hall  convey  him,  her,  or  them,  ta 

their  refpeftive  owner,  employer,  or  manager^  or  to  the 
workhoufe  of  fuch  parifb,  if  any  workhoufe  is  eftabli(hed 
there;  and  in  cafe  of  there  being  no  workhoufe,  to  the 
next  gaol,  in  cafe  the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  refufe  to  pay  the  dud  fum  of 
ten  (hillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforefaid,  or  take  th^ 
oath  as  to  the  time  of  abfence;  in  which  caiib,  the  gaol 
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or  workhoufc-kceper  is  hereby  required  and  ordered  to  appen- 
receive  fuch  flave  or  flaves  into  his  or  their  cuftody,  and  dix. 
to  pay  the  party  delivering  fuch  flave  or  flaves  the  (aid  v*i-v-««^^ 
iiitn  of  ten  (hillingSi  and  mile-money  as  afordaid,  and  no 
more,  for  each  flave  fo  delivered,  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  :  Provided  never thelefs.  That  if  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  is  or  are  brought  to  any  gaol  or  workhoufe  by  any 
white  perfon,  free  negro,  free  mulatp,  or  Indian,  no 
gaoler  or  workhoufe-keeper  fcall  pay  fuch  fum  before 
fuch  perfon  (hall  have  taken  an  oath,  (which  oath  fuch 
gaoler  or  workhoufe-keeper  is  hereby  required,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  file  in  his  office  and  produce, 
whenever  thereunto  required  by  the  owner  or  pofleflbr  of 
iucfa  flave  or  flaves)  that  the  flave  or  flaves  fa  apprehend- 
ed was  or  were  at  the  reputed  diftance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  houfe,  plantation,  or  fettlement,  to  which  fuch 
flave  or  flaves  do  belong  (except  as  before  is  excepted), 
and  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves  had  no  ticket  or  oth«r  permit 
in  writing  from  his  mafter,  miftrefs,  overfeer,  employer, 
or  manager,  at  the  time  fuch  flave  or  flaves  was  or  v/ere 
apprehended,  for  him,  her,  or  them,  to  pafs  unmolefted, 
and  that  the  faid  flave  or  flaves  had  been  carried  firft  to 
the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  ' 
(provided  fuch  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  fliall  be  in 
the  pnrHh  in  which  fuch  flave  or  flaves  ihall  be  appre- 
hended), and  that  the  mafter,  miftrefs,  overfeer,  or 
manager,  had  refufed  to  pay  for  the  apprehending  him, 
h«r,  or  them,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  ad. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  Enafled  by  the  authority  Timeoftic- 
afoft(aid,  That  no  ticket  fliall  be  granted  to  any  flave  or  Jte««ii««i«<i. 
flaves  for  any  time  exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

XXXIII*  And  be  it  further  Enafled  by  the  authority  Account  of 
afbre(aid.  That  on  the  twenty- eighth  day  of  December  ^*«'^^^«  *"<* 
,in  every  year  (the  time  rfgivmg  m  as  aforefaid),  or  with-   be  given  in. 
jatbirt/^days  after,  thejowoer,  overfocrj  or  manager  of 

every 
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every  plantation^  pen,  or  fettlement,  (hall  give  tn^  on  oatH^ 

an  account  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  flaves  of 

fuch  p]antation9  pen,  or  fettlement,  for  the  preceding  year^ 

under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  from 

the  owner  of  fuch  planUtion^  pen,  or  other  fetdement, 

Orcrietr  to       XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority 

ct^ea^'*      aforefaid,  That,  if  the  not  giving  in  upon  oath  fuch  feveral 

accounts  ihall  be  owing  to  the  negle£i  of  the  overfeer  or 

manager  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlenoent,  it 

flxall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  proprietor,  or 

poffcflbr  of  fuch  plantation^  pen,  or  other  fcttlcment,  to 

ftop  and  detain  the  penalty  he  or  flie  (ball  fuffer  by  this 

law,  out  of  the  wages  of  fuch  overfefier  or  managen 

Surfeons  to        XXXV.  And  be  it  further  Enadled  by  the'  authority 

»ccount*of     aforcfaid*  That  the  doflor  or  furgeon  of  every  plantation^ 

flaietdjing.  pen,  or  Other  fetdement,  fhall,  on  the  twenty -eighth  day  of 

December,  in  every  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  afore« 

laid}  or  within  thirty  days  after,  give  in  an  account,  on 

oath,  of  the  deaths  of  fuch  flaves  as  have  died  in  the  pref 

ceding  year,  or  during  fuch  time  as  fuch  do^or  or  furgeon 

hath  had  the  care  of  the  flaves  on  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or 

other  fettlemcnt,  with  the  caufe  of  fuch  deaths,  to  the  bed 

of  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief,  under  the  penalty 

Encourage,    of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  negled :  And  in  cafe  it 

ri^rf/of"**  ^^*  appear,  to  the  fatisfaQion  of  the  juftices  and  veftry, 

flarci.  from  the  return  of  the  owner,  overfeer,  or  manager  afore* 

iaid,  that  there  has  been  a  natural  encreafe  in  the  number 

of  flaves  on  any  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlementy 

the  overfeer  ftiall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner 

or  proprietor  of  fuch  plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlement, 

the  fum  of  three  pounds  for  every  flave  born  on  fuch 

plantation,  pen,  or  other  fettlemeht,  in  the  time  aforefaid^ 

and  which  fliall  be  then  living,  after  deducing  the  de« 

creafe  5  and  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  plantation^ 

pen,  or  other  fettlement,  fliall  have  a  deduAion  from  tbo 

firft  of  his  or  her  publick  taxes  that  ihall  become  due»  of 

thf 
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thb  film  (b  paid  to  the  overlber,  on  producing  a  certificate 
of  the  juftices  and  veftry  of  fuch  encreale,  and  a  receipt 
of  theorerfeer  for  the  fum  fo  paid. 

XXXVI.  And)  in  order  that  further  encouragement  Further 
may  be  given  to  the  encreafe  and  proteSion  of  negro  ^nt^ 
infants.  Be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  jncrcafe  of 
That  every  female  flave,  who  fhall  have  fix  children  liv- 
ing,  (hall  be  exempted  from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or 
otherwife,  and  the  owner  or  poffeflbr  of  every  fuch  female 
ilave  fhall  be  exempted  from  all  manner  of  taxes  for  fuch 
female  flave,  any  thing  in  the  z&.  commonly  called  the 
poll-tax  law,  or  any  other  of  the  tax  laws  of  this  ifland 
pafled,  or  annually  to  be  pafTed,  to  the  contrary  notwith-^ 
ftanding ;  and  a  dedudion  fhall  be  made  for  all  fuch  fe« 
male  flaves  from  the  taxes  of  fuch  owner  or  poffeflbr,  by 
certificate  of  the  juflices  and  veflry,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  manner  as  dire^ed  in  the  cafe  of  an  annual  encreafe  of 
the  number  of  flaves  as  aforefaid  j  Provided  neverthelefs^ 
That  proof  be  given,  on  oath,  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  the  faid 
juflices  and  veflry,  not  only  that  the  requifite  number  of 
children,  together  with  the  mother,  are  living ;   but  alfo 
diat  the  mother  is  exempted  from  all  manner  of  field  or 
other  hard  labour,  and  is  provided  with  the  means  of  an 
caly  and  comfortable  maintenance. 

XXXVII.  And  whereas  the  more  effe£lually  to  con-  Penalty  «• 
ceal  runaway  flaves,  or  prevent  their  being  apprehended,  2'*  "**'*^ 
tickets  are  given  by  Indians,  free  negroes,  or  free  mulat-  ing  tickets 
toes,  Be  it  therefore  Enadcd  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  ^°  ^*^*^ 
That  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  granting  or  giv- 
ing fuch  ticket,  with  fuch  intent,  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
forgery,  and  fhall  be. liable  to  be  tried  for  the  faid  offence 
before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the 
courts  of  aifize  in  this  ifland  where  the  offence  fhall  be 
committed;  and,  on  convi£lion,  fhall  fuffer  the  lofs  of 
fireedom,  tranfportation,  or  fuch  other  punifhment  as  the 
court,  in  their  discretion,  fhall  think  proper  to  infli6t 

XXXVm.  And,     , 
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XXXVm.  And  be  it  further  Enaaed  by  the  autho-* 
rity  aforclaid.  That  if  fuch  ticket  (hall  be  granted  or 
given  by  any  white  perfon,  with  iiich  intent  as  afore&id,  to 
any  flave  or  flaves,  before  or  after  his  or  their  abfenttng 
ibemfelves  from  their  owner,  employer,  overfeer,  or  ma- 
nager, fuch  white  perfon  (hall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  (ball  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  (ame  before  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature,  or  either  of  the  aflize  courts  of 
this  ifland,  where  the  offence  (hall  be  committed  j  and,  on 
conviftion,  (hall  fuffer  fuch  puni(hment  as  the  court,  in 
their  difcretion,  (hall  think  proper  to  infli^. 

XXXIX.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  owners  and  pro* 
prietors  of  runaway  (laves  may  have  a  due  knowledge 
where  fuch  (laves  are  confined,  after  their  being  appre- 
hended and  fcnt  to  any  workhoufe  or  gaol  in  this  ifland, 
in  order  that  fuch  owners  and  proprietors  may  apply  for 
fuch  (laves ;  Be  it  further  Ena£led  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid.  That,  from  and  after  the  palling  of  this  aft,  all  and 
every  the  keepers  of  the  workhoufes,  or  gaol-keepers,  in 
any  of  the  pari(hes  of  this  ifland,  (hall,  and  they  are  hereby 
obliged,  once  in  eveJ-y  week,  to  advertife  in  the  Gazette 
of  Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Kingf- 
ton,  and  the  Cornwall  Chronicle,  the  heighth,  names, 
marks,  and  fex,  and  alfo  the  country,  where  the  fame  can 
be  afcertained,  of  each  and  every  runaway  flave  then  in 
their  cuftody,  together  with  the  time  of  their  being  fcnt 
into  cuftody,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof,  if  known,  and  that  upon  oath,  under  th;. 
penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  flave  fo  neglefted  by  him 
to  be  advertifed ;  and,  for  the  expence  of  fuch  advertife- 
ment,  they  the  (aid  workhoufe- keepers  or  gaol-kcepers 
(hall  and  may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  charge 
the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  runaway  flaves  fo  adver- 
tifed, at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  (hilling  and  three-pence 
per  month  for  each  paper,  and  no  more ;  and  that  it  (hall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  keeper  of  the  workhoufe  or 

gad* 
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gaol-keeper  to  detain  and  keep  in  his  or  their  cuftody   appen-* 
fuch  runaway  flave  or  flaves  fo  brought  unto  him  or  them,      d  i  x. 
until  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  fome  pcrfon  on   ^-^^-v^^ 
their  behalf,  properly  authorized,  fhall  pay  unto  him  or 
them  what  he  or  they  fo  paid  to  the  perfon  or  pcrfons  who 
apprehended  and  brought  fuch  flave  or  flaves  into  cuftody, 
with  two  (hillings  and  fix- pence  in  the  pound  for  laying 
out  his  or  their  money,  the  coft  of  advertifing,  after  the 
rate  above  mentioned,  and  fix-pence  for  every  tvvcnty-four 
hoi^rs  fuch  flave  or  flaves  {hM  have  been  in  cuftody,  for 
maintenance,  and  two- pence  per  day  for  medical  care  and 
extraordinary  nourifhraent  where  neceflary,  and  alfo  the 
charges  of  advertifing  above  direded,  and  no  other  fees 
whatever  ;  and  that  the  gaoler,  workhoufe- keeper,  or  fu-   a«eft  the 
pervifor,  and  no  other  perfon,  (hall  atteft,  upon  oath,  that  mnefmoney, 
the  charges  in  the  account  for  mile-money,  and  the  reward  *^' 
for  apprehending  fuch  flave,  werie  adually  paid  to  the 
perfon  who  brought  fuch  runaway,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  charges  in  the  faid  account  are  ftridUy  conformable  to 
diis  law. 

XL.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  •»'«' them, 
laid,  That  the  keeper  of  every  workhoufe  or  gaol  m  this 
ifland  (hall,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every 
negle£l,  provide  and  give  to  every  flave  confined  in  fuch 
workhoufe  or  gaol,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  and 
wholefome  provifions  daily ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  lefs  than 
one  quart  of  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  or  three 
pints  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three  pints  of  wheat 
flour,  or  eight  full-grown  plantains,  or  eight  pounds  of 
cocoas  or  yams,  and  alfo  one  herring  or  (had,  or  other 
falted  provifions  equal  thereto. 

XLI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-   ^"^  n^f 
(aid.  That  no  gaol-keeper  in  this  ifland,  or  any  perfon  du    "* 
afling  under  him  as  clerk  or  deputy,  (hall,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  work  or  employ  any  flave  or  flaves  fent 
to  his  cuftody,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  fettlemeat, 
Vql.  II.  P  belonging 
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belonging  to  or  in  the  poffeiEon  of  any  fuch  gaol-kecpcff 
nor  hire  or  lend  fuch  flave  or  (laves  out  to  work  for  any 
other  perfon  or  pcrfons,  during  fuch  time  fuch  flave  or 
flaves  (hall  be  in  his  cudody,  bat  that  all  fuch  flaves  ihall 
be  and  remain  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  pa^ 
rilh,  in  order  to  be  infpefted  by  any  perfon  or  perfons  de- 
firing  the  fame ;  and  in  cafe  any  gaol-keeper  (hall  offend 
herein,  he  (ball,  for  every  offencey  forfeit  the  (um  of  fifty 
pounds. 
Certain  XLII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 

how  liable     aforefkid,  That  all  flaves  who  (hal)  have  been  in  this  ifland 
jTiaLu*"       ^^  ^^  {p^cc  of  two  years,  and  fhall  runaway,  and  continue 
abfent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fix  months,  fhall  be  liable 
to  be  tried  by  two  juflices  -,  and,  upon  convidiion  thereof, 
fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifbment  as  the 
(aid  juflices  (hall  think  proper  to  infli^. 
Runaways         XLIII.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority 
TOon'ths^how  ^forefaid,  That  if  any  flave  (b^U  run  away  from  his  owner 
pumilubie.     or  lawful  pofrdFor,  and  be  abfent  for  aK)re  than  fix  months, 
fiich  flave,  being  duly  convidled  thereof,  (hall  be  fentenced 
to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  for  fuch  time  as  the  court 
ihall  determine,  or  be  tranfported  for  life,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  oflfence. 
Siavcsguiity       XLIV*  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  mifchiefs 
hli^pun^fli-  ^^  °^y  hereafter  arife  from  the  wicked  art  of  negroes 
•bie.  going  under  the  appellation  of  Obeah  men  and  women, 

pretending  to  have  communication  with  the  devil  and  other 
evil  fpirits,  whereby  the  weak  and  fuperflitious  are  de- 
luded into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt' 
them,  whilft  under  their  proteftion,  from  any  evils  that 
might  otherwife  happen  ;  Be  it  therefore  Enabled  by  the 
authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this 
aS,  any  flave  who  (hall  pretend  to  any  fupernatural  power, 
in  order  to  promote  the  purpofcs  of  rebellion,  (hall,  upon 
convidion  thereof,  fufFer  death,  tranfportation,  or  fuch 
Other  punilhmeflt  as  the  court  (hall  think  proper  to  dired} 

any 
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any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other  aft,  to  the  contrary  in  any^  ap PEK- 
wife  notwithftanding.  DlX. 

XLV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  v,.-*v-"*^ 

aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave  (hall  mix  or  ^^*^"  *^" 

-  /        o  tempting  to 

prepare,  with  an  intent  to  give,  or  caufe  to  be  given,  any  poifon^  to 
poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  or  fhall  adually  give,  or  caufe  "*"*'**•*"'• 
to  be  given»  any  fuch  poifon  or  poifonous  drug,  in  the 
pradice  of  Obeah  or  otherwife,  although  death  may  not 
enfue  upon  the  talcing  thereof,  the  faid  flave  or  flaves,  to* 
gether  with  their  acceflaries,  as  well  before  as  after  the 
fa£l  (being  flaves}'  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  fliall 
fufFer  death,  or  tranfportation  for  life,  as  the  court  (hall 
determine;  any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other  a£t,  to  the  con«* 
trary  notwithftanding. 

XLVI.   And  whereas  great  number  of  horned  cattle^  Sla?es  pu- 
fteep,  goats,  horfes,  mares,  mules,  and  afles,are  frequently  found'^ia 
ftolen  and  killed  by  negro  and  other  flaves,  in  fo  fecret  and  poflcffion 
private  a  manner  that  it  is  with  the  greateft  difliculty  they  qutntrnw  tf 
can  be  found  out  and  difcovered,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  ^^^  °**'* 
conviA  them  of  fuch  oflFence,  although  large  quantity  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  the  fle(h  of  other  valuable  animals,  arc 
found  upon  him,  her,  or  them  j  in  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  evilb  in  future,  and  to  punifli  the  perpetrators  of 
fuch  afts,  agreeably  to  their  crimes.  Be  it  further  Ena£bd 
by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave 
fhall  fraudulently  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  cuftody  or  pof- 
feflion,  unknown  to  his  or  her  mafter,  owner,  overfeer,  or 
other  perfon,  who  (hall  have  the  overlooking  or  employ- 
ing of  fuch  flave,  any  fre(h  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or  . 
the  flefh  of  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  in  any  quantity  ex- 
ceeding five  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  weight,  fuch 
negro  or  other  flave,  upon  due  convidlion  thereof  before 
any  two  magiftrates,  (hall  be  whipped  in  fuch  manner  as 
fuch  magiftrates  (hall  dire£i,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine 
]ia(bes }  and  if  there  (hall  be  found  in  his,  her,  or  their  cuT* 
tody  or  pu(rcffion,  a  Jiirger  or  greater  quantity  than  twenty 

P  2  pounds 
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pounds  weight  of  frefh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or  the 
fle(h  of  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  and  fuch  flave  (hall  not 
give  a  fatisfaftory  account  how  he  or  (he  became  poflcfled 
of  fuch  meat,  that  then  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  upon 
convidlion  thereof,  ftiall  fufFer  fuch  puni(hment  as  the  faid 
two  juftices  (hall  think  proper  to  direft,  not  extending  to 
life,  or  imprifonment  for  life. 
sitT«s  ftcai-       XLVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
cattle  how     aforefaid,  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave  (hall,  after  the 
puni&cd.       paffing  of  this  aft,  (leal  any  fuch  horned  cattle,  (heep,  goat, 
horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  or  (hall  kill  any  fuch  horned  cat- 
tle, (heep,  goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  with  intent  to 
ftcal  the  whole  carcafs  of  any  fuch  horned  cattle,  (heep, 
goat,  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  afs,  or  any  part  of  the  flefli 
thereof,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave  (hall,  on  conviftion 
thereof,  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  other  puni(hment  as  the  court 
(hall  think  proper  to  infli£t. 
Sbvcf  guilty       XLVIIL   And  whereas  it  is  necefTary  to  declare  how, 
of  crimes      ^^^j  jj^  ^j^^^  manner,  flaves  (hall  be  tried  for  the  feveral 

how  tried.  ^  ' 

crimes  which  they  may  hereafter  commit.  Be  it  £na6led 
by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  from  and  after  the  pafling 
of  this  afl,  upon  complaint  made  to  any  juftice  of  the 
peace  of  any  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning  of  houfes, 
cane-pieces,  rebellious  confpiracies,  compafling  or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  any  white  perfon  or  perfons,  or  any 
other  offence  whatfoever  committed  by  any  fla\^  or  flaves, 
that  (hall  fubjcft  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  fuffer  death  or 
tranfportation,  fuch  juftice  (hall  iffue  out  his  warrant  for 
•  apprehending  fuch  offender  or  offenders,  and  for  all  per- 
fons to  be  brought  before  him,  or  any  other  juftice  of  the 
peace,  that  can  give  evidence ;  and  the  evidence  of  flaves 
again(t  one  another,  in  this  and  all  other  cafes,  (hall  be 
received ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  flave  or  flaves  apprehended  is  or  are  guilty,  the 
juftice  before  whom  fuch  examination  (hall  be  had  and 
taken,  (hall  commit  him,  her,  or  them,  to  prifon,  and  bind 

over 
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over  die  witnefles  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  not  lefs  th^ 
ten  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  complaint  (hall  be 
made,  and  at  the  place  where  the  quarter  feflions  are  ufually 
held,  and,  where  there  are  no  quarter  feflions  held,  at  the 
place  where  the  parochial  bufinefs  is  ufually  tranfafted,  and 
fhall  certify  to  two  other  juftices  of  the  peace  the  caufe 
of  fuch  commitment,  and  require  them,  by  virtue  of  this 
aft,  to  aflbciate  themfelves  to  him,  which  (aid  juftices  are 
hereby  feverally  required  to  do,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  negleft  or  refufal  5  and  the  faid  juftices, 
fo  aflbciated,  (hall  iflue  out  their  warrant  to  fummon 
twelve  perfons,  fuch  as  are  ufually  warned  and  impanelled 
to  ferve  on  juries  (the  mafter,  owner,  or  proprietor  of  the 
flave  or  flaves  fo  complained  of,  or  the  attorney,  guardian, 
truftee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper  of  fuch  mafter,  owner, 
or  proprietor,  or  the  perfon  profecuting,  his  or  her  attor* 
ney,  guardian,  truftee,  overfeer,  or  book-keeper,  always 
excepted)  perfonally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  faid  juf- 
tices, at  the  day  and  place  aforefaid,  to  be  expreflTed  in 
fuch  warrant,  and  between  the  hours  .of  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  forenoon,  when  and  where  the  faid  perfons  fo  warn- 
ed are  hereby  feverally  required  to  attend,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds ;  and  when  and  where  the  faid  juftices 
(hall  caufe  the  faid  flave  or  flaves  fo  complained  of  to  be 
brought  before  them,  and  thereupon  nine  of  the  faid  per- 
fons fo  fummoned  as  aforefaid,  fliall  compofe  a  jury  to  try 
the  faid  flave  or  flaves,  and  ftiall  by  the  faid  juftices  (the 
charge  or  accufation  being  firft  read)  be  fworn  to  try  the 
matter  before  them,  and  to  give  a  true  verdiit  according 
to  evidence  ;  and  fuch  charge  or  accufation  fhall  be  deem- 
ed valid,  if  fufiicient  in  fubftaace;  and  if  the  faid  jurors 
(ball,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  unanimoufly  find  the  faid 
flave  or  flaves  guilty  of  the  offence  wherewith  he,  (he,  or 
they  ftand  charged,  the  faid  juftices  (hall  give  fentence 
of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  tranfportation,  or 
confinement  to  hard  labour  for  any  limited  time  not  ex« 
P  3  ceeding 
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ceeding  two  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofiencei 
and  fhall  caufe  fuch  fentence  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  at  fuch  time  and  place  as  they  (hall  think  proper,  wo- 
men with  child  on>y  excepted,  whofe  execution  fhall  b« 
refpited  until  a  reafonable  time  after  delivery  :  Provided 
always  neverthelefs,  That  at  every  court  of  quarter  fef- 
fions  held  in  each  and  every  parith  or  precinft  within  this 
ifland,.  the  juftices  there  aflembled  (ball  and  may,  after  the 
tifual  bufincfs  of  the  faid  court  (hall  be  done,  form  them- 
felves  into  a  court,  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiring  into,  hear- 
ing, and  determining  all  manner  of  offences  for  which  any 
(lave  or  (laves  are  liable  to  be  punifhcd  with  death,  or 
tranfportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour,  as  aforefaid, 
and  (hall  open  the  faid  court  by  proclamation,  declaring 
the  fame  to  be  a  flave-court  for  fuch  purpofe,  and  (hall 
thereupon,  on  the  like  charge  in  writing,  and  in  like 
manner,  in  all  other  refpeds,  as  the  three  juftices  alTo- 
ciated  and  met  as  herein  before  mentioned  are,  by  thii 
9^&y  diredled  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  (laves  for  fuch  of- 
fences, proceed  to  try,  and  deliver  the  gaol  or  workhoufe 
within  the  faid  pari(b  or  precinS,  of  all  and  every  (lave 
and  (laves  who  (hall  or  may  then  be  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
inar(hal  or  keeper  of  the  workhoufe,  within  each  and  every 
pari(h  or  precinfl  as  aforefaid,  and  (hall  forthwith  caufe  a 
jury,  confifting  of  nine  jur  rs,  to  be  called  and  taken 
from  the  pannel  returned  to  the  faid  court  of  quarter  ftf* 
Cons,  and  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  fcverally  fworn,  as  they 
(hall  appear,  to  try  all  and  every  fuch  ()ave  and  (laves  as 
fliall  be  brought  before  them,  charged  with  any  fuch  of- 
fences as  aforefaid,  and  a  true  verdi^  give  according  to 
evidence,  as  in  other  cafes* 
JufOrt  to  •  XI^IX.  And  be  it  further  Jlnafled  by  the  authority 
pcttic'?''*'  aforefaid,  That  all  and  every  the  jurors  who  (hall  be  re^ 
turned  to  ferve  as  jurors  at  the  quarter-feOions,  to  b^ 
holden  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  required,  Under  the  penalty 
pf  Hv^  pound«»)  (o  be  and  appear  at  H^t  (aid  flave-coKirti 
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(b  to  be  formed  and  holden  as  aforefaid,  and  to  ferve  as 
jurors  thereon  as  they  (hall  refpeftively  be  called  :  Pro- 
vided alfo,  that  nothing  in  this  z&  contained  (hall  hinder 
or  prevent  the  £ud  juftices,  upon  any  fuch  trial,  where  any 
ilave  or  flaves  (hall  be  condemned  to  die,  from  refpiting 
the  execution  of  fuch  fentence  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  until  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief 
(hall  be  known,  in  cafe  proper  caufe  (hall  appear  to  them 
for  fo  doing;  and  that  if  the  jury  upon  any  fuch  trial  (ball 
apply  to  the  faid  jufiices  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  any 
fentence  until  the  pleafure  of  the  commander  in  chief  is 
known,  the  faidjuftices  (hall  be  obliged  to  fufpend  the 
fame  for  thirty  days,  except  in  cafes  of  trial  of  any  (lave  or 
flaves  convicted  of  a^ual  rebellion ;  in  all  which  cafes 
the  faid  juftices  (hall,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  order  the 
fentence  pa(red  on  fuch  (lave  or  (laves  to  be  carried  into 
immediate  execution. 

L.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  afore»  Three  juf- 
faid,  That  not  lefs  than  three  juftices  (hall  cooftitute  a  a  court, 
court  for  the  trial  of  any  flave  or  flaves  for  any  crime  or 
offence  that  (hall  fubjeft  fuch  flave  or  flaves  to  fufFer 
death,  tranfportation^  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  as 
aforefaid ;  and  that,  upon  all  fuch  trials,  no  peremptory 
challenges  of  any  of  the  faid  jurors,  or  any  exception  to 
the  form  of  the  indidment,  (hall  be  allowed. 

LI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  How  ejre- 
(aid.  That  in  all  cafes  where  the  puni(hment  of  death  is  ^rformed. 
inflided,  the  execution  (hall  be  performed  in  a  publick 
part  of  the  pariih  and  with  due  folemnity ;  and  care  (ball 
be  taken  by  the  gaoler  or  deputy-mar(hal,  that  the  cri- 
minal is  free  from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and 
from  thence  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  under  the 
penalty  of  (ive  pounds ;  and  the  mode  of  fuch  execution 
(ball  be  hanging  by  the  neck,  and  no  other;  and  tbe 
body  (ball  be  afterwards  difpofed  of  in  fuch  manner  as 
Ibe  court  (ball  ^t^:  And  provided  alfo,  that  where 
P  4  feveral 
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BOOK  feveral  flaves  (hall  be  capitally  convided  for  the  fanid» 

IV.  offence,  one  only  Ihall  fuffer  death,  except  in  cafes  of 

u— ypi^—i  murder  or  rebellion. 
Slaves  giv.         LH^  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore- 

mg  falfc  .  •  r  n  t 

evidence        faid,  1  hat  in  cafe  any  llave  or  flaves  (hall  wilfully,  and 
BifteST"        ^**^  ^^*'  intent,  give  falfe  evidence  in  any  trial  had  under 
this  ad,  fucli  flave  or  flaves  being  thereof  conviSed,  fhail 
fuffer  the  fame  punifliment  as  the  perfon  or  perfons  on 
whofe  trial  fuch  falfe  evidence  was  given  would,  if  con- 
vided,  have  been  liable  to  fuffer. 
jkow  fees  of       LIII.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforc- 
thlrged'by     ^^'^»  '^^^^>  ^^^''^  ^"7  ^^^e  or  flaves  fhall  be  difchargcd 
prociama-      by  proclamation,  the  deputy  marfhal  or  work houfe* keeper 
|I^d»  "^  ^*^^  ^^  entitled  to  receive  all  fuch  fees  as  (hall  be  due  to 

him  or  them  for  fuch  flave  or  flaves  at  the  time  of  fuch 
difcharge,  from  the  publick,  upon  application  and  due  . 
proof  made,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  the  affcmbly, 
or  any  committee  thereof,  and  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 
duruig  the  time  they  were  in  the  cuftody  of  fuch  deputy 
inarflial  or  workhoufe- keeper,  was  and  were  found  and 
provided  with  proper  and  fufficient  provifions  equal  to 
what  is  allowed  by  this  law. 
Cl«rkoFthft       LIV.    And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority 
corrnavr*    aforefaid,  That  a  record  (hall  be  entered  up  of  all  pro- 
Irialtk  ceedings  on  the  trials  of  flaves*  for  any  crime  that  (hall 

fubjed  any  flave  or  flaves  to  fuffer  death,  tranfportation, 
or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  his  lawful  deputy^  of  the  precinft;  who  is  hereby 
obliged  to  attend  all  fuch  trials,  and  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings within  thirty  days  after  fuch  trial,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  for  each  negled  j  and  he  (hall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  fuch  parifli 
the  fum  of  two  pounds  fifteen  (hillings,  and  no  more,  for 
(attending  each  trial,  entering  up  the  record,  and  any 
Other  bufmefs  inddental  thereto;  And  further,  that  the 

deputy* 
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Aputy-marfhal  for  the  faid  parifli,  or  fomc  proper  perfon  j^yp^H" 
afiing  under  him,  (hall  alfo  be  obliged  to  attend  fuch  trial,       jux. 
under  the  fame  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  negled ;   s^  ■^■^^ 
and  that  he  fliall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  church- 
wardens of  fuch  parifli  forty  {hillings,  for  attending  at  the 
trial  and  execution  of  fuch  offender  as  {hall  be  condemned 
to  die,  and  no  more. 

LV.   And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-  Five  diyi 
feid.  That  in  all  trials  of  any  flave  or  flaves  under  this  a<a,  "°""j,  ^e 
fufficient  notice  of  fuch  trial  fliall  be  firft  given  to  the  g'vcn. 
owner,  proprietor,  or  pofleflbr  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves,  hiS) 
her,  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  or  other  re- 
psefentative  or  rcprefentatives ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage 
to  the  contrary  notwith (landing. 

LVI.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority  afore-   siavei  «e- 
laid,  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  flave  or  flaves  {hall  be  tr^niported, 
put  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  and  fliall  receive  fentence  to^cvaiued. 
of  death  or  tranfportation,  the  court,  at  the  time  of  trying 
fuch  flave  or  flaves,  (hall  alfo  enquire  what  fum  or  fums 
of  money  fuch  owner,  proprietor,  or  employer  of  the  faid 
flave  or  flaves  ought  to  receive  for  fuch  flave  or  flaves, 
and  certify  the  fame,  fo  that  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money 
do  not  exceed  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  for  each  flave  fen* 
tenced  as  aforefaid. 

LVII.  And  be  it  further  Enafled  by  the  authority  SochTaiua. 

^       -.,_,..-,        _  ,  -    "^  ^  _     '     tion  to  be 

aforefaid,  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  flave  or  flaves  {hall   paid  by  re- 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  {hall  be  valued  according  to  the  ncral^*" 
direction  of  this  a6t,  fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  be  paid  for 
by  the  receiver-general  of  this  ifland,  out  of  any  monies  in 
his  hands  unappropriated ;  and  the  money  arifing  from  the 
^ual  fale  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  as  {hall  be  fo  tranfported 
by  the  deputy-mar{hal  fliall  be  accounted  for,  on  oath,  to 
the  churchwardens  of  tht;  pari{h  where  the  oftlnce  {hall 
be  tried,  to  be  by  them  paid  over  to  the  rcceivee-general, 
tor  the  ufe  of  the  publick. 
LVUL  And  be  it  further  Enaftcd  by  the  authority  ^Uiret  re. 

aforefaidy   fromtraai^ 


for  inhriw 
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afbrefiiid)  That  if  any  negro  or  other  flave,  who  (hall  be 
tranfported  from  this  ifland,  under  the  diredion  of  this 
a^  fball  wilfuUy  return  from  tranfportation,  fuch  negro 

SflSrSith.  ^  ^^^  ^v®  ^''j  "P^  cqnviaion,  fuffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Puniflimeiit  LIX.  And  whereas  there  are  many  inferior  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours  committed  by  (laves,  which  ought  to  be 
puniflicd  in  a  fummary  manner,  by  order  of  the  magif- 
trates ;  Be  it  therefore  £na£ted  by  the  authority  aforefud. 
That,  from  and  after  the  pafEng  of  this  ad,  it  (hall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  to  bear 
and  determine,  in  a  fummary  manner,  all  (iich  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  giving  fufficient  notice  to  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  fuch  flave  or  (laves,  or  his  <Mr  her  attorney  or 
attornies,  or  the  perfon  having  the  care  of  fuch  flave  or 
flaves,  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  to  order  and 
direct  fuch  puni(hment  to  be  infli£led  on  them  as  fucb 
juftices,  in  their  judgment,  (hall  think  fit,  not  exceeding 
fifty  la(hes  or  fix  mondis  confinement  to  hard  labour }  the 
escpences  of  which  trial  (hall  not  exceed  ten  (hlHings  to 
the  conftable,  and  (hall  be  paid  by  the  mafter,  owner,  or 
employer  cf  fu(;h  fl^i^e  or  (laves ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  mafter, 
owner,  or  employer  of  fuch  flave  or  flaves  (hall  refiife  or 
neglefl:  to  pay  fuch  expences,  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  (aid  juftices,  or  either  of  them,  to  iflue  his  or  their 
warrant,  under  his  or  their  hand  and  (eal,  direded  to  any 
conftable,  for  levying  the  fame  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  fuch  matter,  owner,  or  employer,  and  to  fell  the  fame 
at  publick  outcry,  ibr  the  purpofe  of  paying  fucb  expences, 
together  with  the  charges  attending  the  granting  and  exe- 
cuting fuch  warrant  and  (ale  of  goods  and  chattels,  re« 
turning  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner  thereof. 

Prtjvoft-  LX.  And  whereas  great  advantages  have  arifen  to  the 

raarihal  to     community  fixmi  the  eftabli(hment  of  workhoufes  in  the 

deliver  run-         ^     «.      "^      .«.,../,,    r       .  •         /• 

awavs  to       refpeccive  pan(hes  m  this  lUand,  for  the  reception  of  run- 

ku^^   away  and  other  flaves  j  And  whereas  there  now  are  many 
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fuch  flaves  in  die  pofleffioa  of  the  provoft-marihal,  or  bis   AFPEN* 
lawful  deputies,  who  might  be  employed  in  the  work«      DIX* 
houfes  in  this  ifland  to  great  advantage ;  Be  it  therefore  ^'•^'V"**' 
Enaded  by  the  audrarity  aforefiiid,  That,  from  and  after 
the  paffing  of  this  a£l>  it  ihall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  refpefHve  workhoufes  in 
this  ifland)  if  to  them  it  (hall  feem  meet,  to  demand  and 
receive  from  the  provoft-marihal,  or  his  lawful  depudes, 
all  or  any  of  the  runaway  negroes  or  other  Haves  in  his  or 
their  poflefiion,  or  diat  may  hereafter  come  into  his  or. 
their  cuftody  or  pofleffion,  upon  the  faid  governors  and 
guardians  paying  unto  the  provoft-marfhal,  or  his  lawful 
depudes,  the  full  amount  of  the  fees  and  other  condngent 
charges  attending  the  faid  runaway  flaves  during  the  dme 
of  their  being  committed  to  gad,  agreeably  to  this  or  any 
ibrmer  a£t;  and  the  provofl-marfhal  and  his  lawful  de« 
pudes  fhall  comply  with  fuch  requifitions  under  the 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

LXL   And  be  it  further  Ena<Sed  by  the  authority  Roaawtyt 
irfbre&id,  That  no  runaway  flavc  fhall,  on  any  account,  ^5^^^^*^ 
be  committed  to   gaol  by  any  magiilrate  of  a  pariih  workhoufe. 
where  there  is  any  workhoufe  eflablifhed,  but  to  fiich 
workhoufe  only. 

LXn.    And  whereas  the  permitting  and  fufFering  HoHet,  &«• 
negro  and  other  flaves  to  keep  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  flavw  to\? 
geldings,  is  attended  with  many  add  great  mifchiefs  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
ifland  in  general ;  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  fame. 
Be  it  forther  Enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That, 
from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  ad,  the  mafler,  ownery 
proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminiftrator,  or 
other  perfon,  in  poflTeffion  of  any  plantation  or  pen  in  this 
ifland,  having  on  any  fuch  plantadon  or  pen  any  horfe^ 
noare,  mule,  or  gelding,  the  reputed  property  of  any  flave 
or  flaves,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  foch,  fhall  caufe  them 
10  be  taken  up,  and  (hall  produce  them  at  the  moft 
pi^ck  place  in  the  pariib  where  taken  up>  at  fiicb  dme 
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a$  the  juftices  and  vcftry  (hall,  by  advertifement  in  the 
publick  newfpapers,  appoint  for  that  purpofe,  and  that 
fuch  horfes,  mares,  mules,,and  geldings,  be  then  and  there 
fold  and  difpofed  of  at  publick  outcry :  and  if  any  mafter, 
owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  admi- 
niftrator,  or  other  perfon  as  aforefatd,  {hall  negle£l  or  re- 
fufe  fo  doing,  each  and  every  of  them  ftiall,  for  every 
negleft  or  refufal,  refpeflively,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty* 
pound?,,  to  be  recovered  in  a  fummary  manner  before  any 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  parifli  or  precin£l  where 
fuch  negleft  or  refufal  (hail  happen,  by  the  oath  of  one  or 
more  credible  witnefs  or  witnefles;  which  penalty  fliail 
be  to  the  ufe  of  the  perfon  informing, 

LXIIl.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aS,  no 
matter,  owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor, 
adminiflirator,  or  other  perfon,  in  pofleffion  of  any  planta- 
tion, pen,  or  fettlement,  fhall  knowingly  permit  or  fufFer 
any  flave  or  flaves  to  keep  on  f^ch  plantation,  pen,  or  fet- 
tlement, any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
fo  doing,  fliall,  for  every  ofFence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty 
pounds,  tQ  be  recovered  in  ndanner  aforefaid. 

LXIV.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  every  matter,  owner,  proprietor,  attorney, 
guardian,  executor,  adminittrator,  6r  other  perfon,  at  the 
refpe£live  times  of  their  giving  in  an  account  of  their 
flaves  and  ttock  to  the  juttices  and  veftry,  (hall  alfo  make 
oath,  that  none  of  the  faid  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  geld- 
ings, fo  given  in,  do  belong  to  any  negro  or  other  flave  5 
and  that  fuch  perfon,  fo  giving  in,  or  his,  her,  or  their  em- 
ployer or  employers,  hath  not,  nor  have,  in  his,  her,  or 
their  pottef&on,  to  his^  her,  or  their  knowledge  or  belief, 
any  horfcj  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
puted to  belong  to,  any  flave  or  flaves  j  and  in  cafe  any 
peribn  or  perfons  (hall  negle£l  or  refiife  fo  to  do,  every 
{>er(bn  fo  negle£Ung  or  refuCng  (hall,  for  every  offence^ 

forfeit 
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forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  the  APPEN- 
fame  fummary  manner,  and  to  be  difpofed  of  as  herein-       Dix. 
before  mentioned.  u  — y— ^^ 

LXV.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  authority  sUvcs  not 
aforefaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  no  ^^"'*i*^* 
negro  or  other  flave  in  this  ifland  (hall  purchafe  or  buy 
any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  fuch  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  and  to  be 
difpofed  of  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  :  And  if  any  perfon 
whatfoever  (hall  fell  or  give  any  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  geld- 
ing, to  any  negro  or  other  flave,  or  to  any  perfon  in  truft 
for  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  every  fuch  perfon  (hall,  for 
every  fuch  horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  fo  fold  or  given, 
forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds ;  and  every  perfon  who 
Ihall  purchafe,  or  be.  concerned  in  the  purchafe  of,  any 
horfe,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  in  truft  for  any  negro  or 
other  flave,  fliall  forfeit  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds  j  which 
laid  penalties  fhall  be  recovered  in  the  fame  fummary  man- 
ner, and  difpofed  of  as  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  any  law, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  in  anywife  notwithftand- 
ing. 

LXVf.   And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  Penalty  for 
aforefaid.  That,  in  future,  whenever  a  warrant  fhall  be  fl^"^**^"* 
granted  by  one  or  more  of  his  Majefty's  juftices  of  the  gainftwhom 
peace  againft  any  flave,  if  the  faid  flave  cannot  be  imme-  iJ^cdJ^"  "*^ 
diately  taken  on  the  faid  warrant,  the  owner,  pofl'efl'or, 
attorney,  guardian,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave,  (hall  be  ferved 
with  a  copy  of  the  faid  warrant ;  and  if  he,  (he,  or  they, 
do  not  carry  the  faid  flave  before  a  magiftrate,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law  on  the  faid  warrant ;  and  if  it  (hall 
be  afterwards  proved  that  the  owner,  pofleflbr,  attorney, 
guardian,  or  overfeer,  of  fuch  flave,  wilfully  detained  or 
concealed  faid  flave,  he,  (he,  or  they,  (hall  forfeit  the  fum 
of  one  hundred  pounds. 

LXVII.  And  whereas  feveral  flaves  have  lately  found 
means  to  dcfert  firom  their  owners,  and  depart  from  this 
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iflandy  to  the  great  damage  of  fuch  owners,  in  evil  exam- 
ple to  other  flaves,  who  may  thereby  be  induced  to  attempt 
or  confpire  to  do  the  fame :  And  whereas  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpe&  that  fuch  flaves  have  been  aided  and  aflifted  in 
fiich  efcape  aad  departure  by  other  perfons,  and  there  is 
not  any  adequate  punifliment  provided  by  law  for  fuch  de« 
fertion  and  departure,  or  attempting  or  confpiring  to  de« 
tat  and  depart  this  ifland,  or  for  perfons  aiding,  af&fting, 
or  abetting,  fuch  deferters :  For  remedy  whereof.  Be  it 
further  EnaSed  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That,  from  and 
after  the  paffing  of  this  a£l,  if  any  flave  (hall  run  away  from 
his,  her,  or  Aeir  owner  or  owners,  employer  or  employers, 
and  go.off,  or  confpire  or  attempt  to  go  ofF,  this  iflan'd  in 
any  fliip,  boat,  canoe,  or  other  veffel  or  craft  whatfocver, 
or  be  aiding,  abetting,  or  aflifting,  to  any  other  flave  or 
flaves  in  fuch  going  off  this  ifland,  he,  fhe,  or  they,  fo 
nmning  and  going  off,  or  confpiring  or  attempting  to  go 
off,  or  fo  aiding,  aflifting,  or  abetting,  in  fuch  going  off, 
being  thereof  convifted,  (hall  fuffer  death,  or  fuch  punifh- 
mcnt  as  the  (aid  court  fliall  think  proper  to  direfl. 

LXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  authority 
aforcfiud.  That  if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fliall, 
from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  aft,  knowingly  be  aiding, 
aflifting,  or  abetting,  any  flave  or  flaves  in  going  off  this 
iflaod,  and  fhall  be  conviSed  thereof,  either  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  or  in  any  of  the  aiEze  courts  of  this  ifland, 
(uch  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fliall  be  forthwith 
tranfported  off  this  ifland  by  the  provoft-marflial-general, 
or  his  lawftd  deputy,  into  whofe  cuftody  fuch  pcrfon  of 
perfons  Ihall  be  committedj  and  if  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 
tj  convifled,  fentenced,  and  tranfported,  fliall  afterwards 
be  found  at  large  in  this  ifland,  he,  flie,  or  they,  being  fo 
thereof  conviSed  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
or  courts  of  aflize  in  this  ifland,  fliall  fuffer  death  wicboiit 
benefit  of  clergy. 


LXIX.  And 
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LXIX.  And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  auAority  appem- 
aforcfaid,  That  if  any  white  perfon  or  perfons  ihall  know-      pix. 
ingly  be  aiding,  ailifting,  or  abetting,  any  (lave  or  ilaves,  ^*->^^y^^ 
in  going  off  this  ifland,  he,  (he,  or  they,  being  convicted  ^JJJt'^f^ 
hereof  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  the  fupreme  court  aiding  flavn 
ef  judicature,  or  courts  of  affize,  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  ;^J^,    ^^ 
one  hundred  pounds  for  each  ilave ;  one  moiety  whereof 
fliall  be  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflfors,  for  and  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government 
of  this  ifland,  and  the  contingent  charges  thereof^  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  party  or  parties  at  whofe  fuit  or  com- 
plaint fuch  perfon  was  conviAed,  and  (ball  alfo  iiiffer  im« 
priibnment,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  (aid  court,  for  any 
(pace  of  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  without  bail 
or  mainprise. 

LXX.  And  be  it  further  £na£ted  by  the  authority  Perfont  h 
aforcfaid.  That  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  jwoceed  ^f*J^2 
againft  the  perfon  or  perfons  (b  aiding,  affifting,  or  abet-  againa. 
ting,  fuch  (lave  or  (laves  in  going  off  this  ifland,  whether 
the  principal  or  principals  be  conviSed  or  not ;  any  thing 
in  this,  or  any  other  ad,  law,  cuftom,  or  uflige  to  the 
contrary  notwithftanding* 

LXXI.  And  whereas  the  overfeers  of  eftates  In  this 
ifland  make  a  frequent  practice  of  leaving  the  feveral  ef* 
tates  under  their  care  and  management,  on  the  refpe^ve 
(eafons  allowed  for  negro  holidays,  whereby  many  dan- 
gerous meetings  and  pernicious  pradices  are  carried  on ; 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  Ae  like  for  the  future.  Be  O^e^^^cw 
it  Enafted  by  the  authority  a(bre(aid.  That  if  any  overfeer  ^[^  o^ 
in  this  ifland  (hall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  eftate  under  his  ^°>«<i>y<- 
care  and  management,  on  any  of  the  particular  holidays 
herein  before  mentioned  to  be  allowed  to  (laves,  without 
leave  of  his  employer,  every  fuch  overfoer  fo  o&ndingv 
(hall,  for  every  c^nce,  forfeit  the  fiim  of  five  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  by  information,  upon  oath,  before  any  jufttce 
^  the  peace,  in  a  fummary  way,  in  die  parifh  where  fuch 
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offence  fhall  happen ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  die 
contrary  notwithftanding, 

LXXII.  And  be  it  further  EnaSed  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  jufticc  of  the 
latcd.  peace,  fitting  on  the  trial  of  any  flave  or  flaves,  or  other- 

wife,  to  fentence  or  order  any  flave  to  be  mutilated  or 
maimed  for  any  offence  whatfoever. 
Puniflimcnt       LXXIIf.    And  be  it  further  EnaScd,  That  if  any  ne- 
efcapc  from   gro  or  Other  flave,  who  may  be  fentenced  to  be  confined 
the  work,      j,^  ^}^g  workhoufe  for  the  term  of  two  years  or  a  lefs  time> 
fhall  efcape  from  fuch  confinement  before  the  expiration 
of  his  fentence,  fuch  negro  or  other  flave,  being  retaken, 
fhall,  on  proof  of  his  or  her  identity,  before  two  juflices 
of  the  peace,  be  adjudged  by  them  to  be  fent  back  to  con- 
finenient,  and  to  receive  a  whipping,  not  exceeding  fifty 
lafhes. 
Penalty  for        LXXIV.  And  be  it  further  EnaSed  by  the  authoriry 
Haves'to        aforefaid^  That  if  the  provofl-marfhal,  or  any  of  his  lawful 
efcapc.  deputies,  or  any  lawful  conflable,  or  workhoufe-keeper, 

fhall  willingly  or  negligently  fuffer  any  flave  or  flaves  to 
efcape,  who  fhajl  be  committed  to  his  or  their  cuflody  for 
.  any  offence  under  this  ad,  fo  that  fuch  flave  or  flaves  fhall 
not  be  retaken  within  two  years,  fuch  marfbal,  conflable, 
or  workhoufe-keeper,  who  fhall  fuffer  fuch  efcape,  fhaU 
forfeit  the  fum  of  twenty  pounds,  without  injury  to  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  fue  for  the  value  of  the  fame. 
Skvcs  not         LXXV.   And  be  it  further  Enaded  by  the  authority 
*°.  ^""^        aforefaid.  That  no  negro  or  other  flave  fhall  be  allowed  to 
icz.  *   hunt  any  cattle,  horfes,  mares,  mules,  or  affes,  in  any  part 

of  this  ifland,  with  lances,  guns,  cutlaffcs,  or  other  inflru- 
ments  of  death,  unle(s  in  the  company  of  his  or  their  maf- 
tpr,  overfeer,  or  fome  other  white  perfon  by  him  or  them 
deputed,  or  by  permiflion  in  writing ;  and  if  any  negro 
or  other  flave  fhall  offend,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  ad,  he  or  they,  being  thereof  convided 
before  two  juflices,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifhmeiit  as  they 

iliall  .think  proper  to  infli£t» 

J.JCXVI.  And 
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LXXVI.  And  be  It  further  Enadled  by  the  authority  appeN"- 
aTorefaid,  That  it  fliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  juftices  dix. 
aforefaid,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to'  do  their  feveral  ^-^-vr<^ 
and  refpedive  duties  under  this  aft  when  martial  law  fball  ^o^^^r  du- 
happen  to  be  in  force,  as  they  might  or  ought  tohavedone^  tyinmartia 
if  martial  law  were  not  fubfifting ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or 
ufage,  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithftanding. 

LXXVII.  And  be  it  further  Enabled  by  the  authority  J«'Of».  ^<^ 
aforefaid.  That  all  jurors  fcrving  at  flave  courts,  and  every 
perfon  and  perfons  wbofe  prefence  may  be  requifite,  at 
the  examination  of  any  flave  or  flaves,  or  upon  the  trial  of 
any  flave  or  flaves,  and  who  ihall  be  required  to  attend  by 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  any  juftice  of  the  peace, 
and  all  and  every  flave  and  flaves  who  (hall  be  brought  as 
witneflts,  {ball  be  protefted  in  their  perfons  from  all 
mefiie  or  judicial  procefs  whatfoever,  in  their  going  to, 
attending  at,  and  returning  from,  fuch  examinations  or 
trial,  and  that  fuch  flaves  (hall  not  be  fubjeft  to  be  levied 
on. 

LXXVIII.  And  be  it  further  Enafted  by  the  autho-   How  pt- 
rity  aforcfiiid,  That  all  penalties  in  this  aft  mentioned,  and   "■'^"  **" 
not  already  declared  how  they  (hall  be  recovered  and  ap»   and  difpofe^ 
plied,  (hall,  if  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  be  recovered  ®^' 
in  a  fummary  manner  before  any  two  of  his  Majefty's 
juftices  of  die  peace,  by  diftrefs  and  lale  of  the  offender's 
goods  and  chattels;  and,  if  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  of  this 
ifland,  or  in  cither  of  the  courts  of  aflUze,  by  aftion  of  debt, 
bill,  plaint,  or  information,  wherein  no  eflbin,  protec- 
tion ^  wager  of  law,  or  non  vult  ulterius  profequi,  Oiall  be 
entered;  one  moiety  of  which  penalties  (hall  be  to  the 
parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  informer,  or  him,  ber,  or  them  who  ihall  fue  fpr  the 
lame. 
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or 

The  Britifli  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


BOOK   V. 

AGRICULTURE. 


CHAP.     I. 


Sugar  cane. — Known  to  the  ancients, — ConjeSiures 
concerning  its  introdu6iion  into  Europe. — Co«* 
veyedfrom  Sicily  to  the  Azores^  i£c.  in  the  1 5/A 
century y  and  from  therue  to  the  Wejl  Indies. — 
Evidence  to  prove  that  Columbus  himfelf  carried 
it  from  the  Canary  Iflands  to  Hifpaniola. — Sum- 
^f^^y  of  p.  Labafs  reafoning  to  demonjlrate  that 
it  was  found  growing  fpontaneoujly  in  the  Wefi 
Indies. — Both  accounts  reconciled.  •—  Botanical 
name  and  defcription. — Soils  bejis  adapted  for  its 
cultivation^  and  tluir  varieties^  d^cribed. — UJe 
wd.advantage  of  the  plough. — Ufual  method  of 
holing  and  planting.. — Seafon  proper'  for  plantings 
'^Blaft.^ — Manures. — Improvements  fuggefied, 

I  0  0  K   T  N  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Weft 
^•^  ^  JL  Indian  Iflands,  the  firft  objeft  that  naturally 
excite  attejitioA  is  the  cane  which  produces 

their 
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their  great  ftaple  commodity,  fugar;— a  plant  chap* 
which,  from  its  commercial  importance  and  ge-  ^* 
neral  utility,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  one 
of  the  mod  valuable  in  the  creation.  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  cane  was  Saccharum.  This 
word  was  corrupted,  in  monkifli  Latin,  into  Z«- 
chamm^  and  afterwards  into  Zucra.  By  the  Spa- 
niards it  was  converted  into  Afucar^  from  whence 
Sugar.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and 
was  probably  cultivated  in  India  and  Arabia  time 
immemorial.  The fweet-cane  is  mentioned  twice 
in  the  Old  Teftament  *,  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandize ;  and  there  is  a  paflage  in  Diofcorides 
which  feems  to  imply,  that  the  art  of  granulating 
the  juice  by  evaporation  was  praftifed  in  his 
time ;  for  he  defcribes  fugar  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  fait,  and  of  being  brittle  to  the  teeth. 

Salts  mo  do  coaElum  eft\  dentihus  nt  fal  fragile. 

Lucan,  enumerating  the  eaftern  auxiliaries  of 
Pompey,  defcribes  a  people  who  ufed  the  cane- 
juice  as  a  common  drink, 

(^uique  bibmt  tenerd  dukes  ab  arundlne  Juccos. 

Lafitau  conjectures,  however,  that  the  plant 
kfelf  was  unknown  in  Chriftendom,  until  the 
time  oi  the  Croifades.  Its  cultivation,  and  the 
method  of  expreiTmg  and  purifying  the  juice,  as 

^  Ifaiftb,  €h«  xliii*  v*  24.    Jeremiah,  ch*  tL  r.  so. 

praftiied 
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praftifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acra  and  Tripoli, 
are  defcribcd  by  Albei'tus  Aquenjisy  a  monkifh 
writer,  who  obferves,  that  the  Chriftian  foldiers 
in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  derived  refrefhment 
and  fupport,  in  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  by  fucking 
the  canes  *.  It  flourifhed  alfo  in  the  Morea,  and 
in  the  lilands  of  Rhodes  and  Malta,  and  from 
thence  was  tran(ported  into  Sicily ;  but  the  time 
is  not  precifely  afcertained  :  Lafitau  recites  a 
donation  of  William,  the  fecond  king  of  Sicily, 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Bennet,  of  a  mill  fen* 
grinding  fugar-canes,  with  all  its  rights,  mem- 
bers, and  appurtenances.  This  happened  in 
1166. 

From  Sicily,  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
conveyed  the  cane  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canary  and  Cape-de-verd  Iflands,  foon  after"  they 
were  difcovered  in  the  15th  century  ;  and  from 
fome  one  of  thofe  iflands  it  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  found  its  way,  at  an  early  period,  to  Brafil 
and  the  Weft  Indies;  "  producing  a  commerce 
(fays  Lafitau)  which  has  proved  more  valuable 
than  the  mines  of  Peru." 

Such  is  the  commonly-received  opinion  re- 
ipeding  the  hiftory  of  this  valuable  produdion. 

•  The  feme  author,  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin, 
relates,  that  the  Crufaders  took  eleven  camels,  laden  with 
iiigar,  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  made  in  coniiderable  quan- 
tities. 

Herrcra 
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Herrera  pofitively  aflerts,  that  the  fugar-cane 
was  tranfplanted  into  Hifpaniola  from  the  Ca- 
nary lilands,  in  the  year  1506,  by  a  Spaniard  of 
the  Jiame  of  Aguilon  (a)  ;  but  in  this  inftance 
the  refpeftable  hiftorian,  however  correft  in  ge- 
neral, is  clearly  miftaken  j  it  appearing  by  the 
teftimony  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  Book  of 
his  firft  Decad,  written  during  Columbus*s  fecond 
expedition,  which  began  in  1493,  ^^^  ended  in 
1495,  ^^^^  ^^^  fugar-cane  was,  at  that  period, 
fufficiently  known  in  Hifpaniola. 

The  fadt  feems  to  have  been^  that  Columbus 
himfelf  carried  it  thither  among  other  articles  and 
produdions  which  he  conveyed  from  Old  Spaia 
and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  his  fecond  voyage. 
Martyr's  account  is  as  follows : — ^^  Ad  foetus 
"  procreandos,  equas,  oves,  juvencas,  et  plura 
•*  alia  cum  fui  generis  mafculis :  legumina,  tri^ 
"  ticum,  hordeum,  et  reliqua  ijs  fimilia,  noa 
•*  folum  alimenti,  verum  etiam  feminandi  gratia, 
**  praefeftus  apparat :  vites  et  aliarum  noftratium 
**  arborum  plantaria,  quibus  terra  ilia  caret  ad 
**  eam  important :  nuUas  enim  apud  eas  infulas 
"  notas  arbores  invenfire  prseter  pinus  palmalque 
"  et  eas  altiffimas,  ac  mirse  duritiei  et  proceritatis 
^*  ac  reditudinis,  propter  foli  ubertatem ;  atque 
♦^  etiam  ignotos  fruftus  alias  plures  procreantcs, 

(a)  VoL  i.  p.  jaa 

^'  Tcrram 
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"  Terrain  aiunt  efle  terrarum  omnium  quas  am- 
"  binnt  fidera,  uberrimam."  Although  in  this 
paflage  the  fugar-cane  is  not  cxprefsly  enu- 
merated, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  confidercd 
by  Colnmbus  as  a  native  of  the  country  j  for  he 
could  not  poflibly  have  been  unacquainted  with 
this  produdtiQn,  which  grew  in  great  perfeftion 
in  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain;  yet  he 
found,  it  feems,  on  liis  arrival,  no  trees  or  plants 
in  the  newly-difcovered  country,  of  which  he  had 
any  previous  knowledge,  excepting  only  the  pine 
and  the  palm.  That  the  cane  was  then  there, 
appears  from  a  fubfequeat  paflage;  in  which, 
fpeaking  of  fuch  vegetable  produdions  as  the 
Spaniards  had  fown  or  planted  in  an  inclofcd 
garden  immediately  after  their  arrival.  Martyr 
has  thefe  words,  which,  combined  with  the 
former,  arc,  as  I  conceive,  decifive  of  the  quef- 
tion. — "  Melones  cucurbitas,  cucumeres  et  alia 
id  genus,  in  diem  fextum  et  trigefimum  carp- 
fcrunt.  Sed  nufquam  fe  meliores  unquam  co- 
medifle  aiebant.  Hac  hortenfia,  toto  anno  ha- 
bent  recentia.  Cannarum  radices  ex  quarum  fucco 
faccarum  extorqueter^Jed  nott  coagulatur  fuccuSy  cu^ 
bitales  cannas  intra  quindecimum  etiam  diem  emi-^ 
feruntr 

On  the  other  hand,  th^e  are  authors  of  great 

learning  and  induftry,  who  maintain  that  the 

fugar-cane  is  a  native  both  of  the  iflands  and  the 

3  continent 
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continent  of  America,  within  the  trofHcks.  They 
affcrt,  that  it  was  found  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  n^any  parts  of  the  new,  hemifphere,  when  firft 
explored  by  the  Spanifti  invaders.  P.  Labat,  who 
appears  to  have  confidered  the  queftion  with  a 
laborious  attention,  is  decidedly  of  this  opi- 
nion (b)j  and  he  quotes,  in  fupport  of  it,  among 
other  authorities,  that  of  Thomas  Gage,  an 
Englifhman,  who  went  to  New  Spain  in  1625, 
and  of  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work.  Gage*s  voyage  is  now 
before  me,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enumerates 
fugar-canes  among  the  fruits  and  provifions  fup- 
plied  the  crew  of  his  (hip  by  the  Charaibes  of 
Guadaloupc.  "  Now,*'  obferves  Labat,  "  it  is 
a  faft  that  the  Spaniards  had  never  cultivated 
an  inch  of  ground  in  the  fnmller  Antilles.  Their 
,  (hips  commonly  touched  at  thofe  iilands  indeed, 
for  wood  and  water,  and  they  left  fwine  in  the 
view  of  fupplying  with  firefli  provifions  fuch  of 
their  countrymen  as  might  call  there  in  future ; 
but  it  were  abfurd  in  the  higbeft  degree  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  would  plant  fugar-canes,  and 
put  hogs  afhcMre  at  the  fame  time  to  deftrc^ 
them. 

"  Neither  had  the  Spaniards  any  motive 
for  bellowing  this  plant  on  iflands  which  they 

(b)  Tom.  Ill,  €•  XV.  p.  ao. 

confidered 
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MOOK,  confidered  as  of  no  kind  of  importance,  except 
V.  for  thf  purpofe  that  has  been  mentioned ;  and 
to  fuppofe  that  the  Charaibes  might  have  oil* 
tivated,  after  their  departure,  a  produAion  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  betrays  a  total  \g* 
norance  of  the  Indian  difpofition  and  chara<5ten 

"  But,"  continues  Labat,  "  we  have  furer 
teftimony,  and  fuch  as  proves,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  the  fugar-cane  is  the  natural 
produftion  of  America.  For,  befides  the  evi- 
dence of  Francis  Ximenes,  who,  in  a  Treatifc  on 
American  plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  affcrts,  that 
the  fugar-cane  grows  without  cultivation,  and  to 
an  extraordinary  fize,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Plate  (cjy  we  are  aflured  by  Jean  de  Lery,  a  pro- 
teftant  minifler,  who  was  chaplain,  in  1556,  to 
the  Dutch  garrifbn  in  the  fort  of  Coligny,  on 
the  river  Janeiro,  that  he  himfelf  found  fugar- 
canes  in  great  abundance  in  many  places  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  in  fituations  never 
vifited  by  the  Portuguefe.  Father  Hennepen, 
and  other  voyagers,  bear  teftimony  in  like  manner 
to  the  growth  of  the  cane  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffiffippi^  and  Jean  de  Laet  to  its  fpontaneous 
produdion  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is^ 
not  for  the  plant  itfelf,  therefore,  but  for  the 

fcj  Pifo  obferves,  **  In  provincia  Rio  de  h  Plata,  Cannai 
Sacchari  fponte  enafci,  adolefcereque  in  arbori  proceritatem, 
atque  chryftalla  Ikccharea  arftu  foUi  exfadarci  confiat." 

fecret 
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fccret  of  making  fugar  from  it,  that  the  Weft 
Indies  are  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe ;  and  thefe  to  the  nations  of  the  eaft." 

Such,  is  the  reafoning  of  Labat,  which  the 
learned  Lafitau  has  pronounced  incontrovertible ; 
and  it  is  greatly  ftrengthened  by  recent  difcove- 
lies ;  the  fugar-cane  having  been  found  in  many 
of  the  iflands  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  by  our  late 
illuftrious  navigator  Captain  Cook. 

Ik  thefe  accounts,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiAion.  The  fugar-cane  might  have  grown 
Ipontaneoufly  in  many  parts  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  Columbus,  unapprized  of  the  circumftance, 
might  likewife  have  carried  fome  of  the  plants  to 
Hilpaniola,  and  fuch  I  believe  was  the  fadt.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  induftry  with  which  the 
Spanifh  fettlers  applied  themfelves  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, affords  a  wonderful  contraft  to  the  manners 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants ;  it  appearing  by  the 
teftimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  lefs  than  thirty 
iugenioSy  or  fugar-miUs,  were  eftabliftied  on  that 
ifland  fo  early  as  1535. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  fugar-cane  is  Jrun- 
do  SaccAari/era.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  terminating 
in  leaves  or  blades,  whofe  edges  are  finely  and 
(harply  ferrated.  The  body  of  the  cane  is  flrong 
but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a  fine  fbraw  colour, 
inclinable  to  yellow ;  and  it  contains  a  foft  pithy 
fubftancc,  which  aflTords  a  copious  fupply  of 

juice 
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juice  of  a  fweetnefs  the  leaft  cloying  and  mod 
agreeable  in  nature.  The  intermediate  dif- 
tance  between  each  joint  of  the  cane  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ; — in  general 
it  is  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
length  of  the  whole  cane  depends  likewife  upon 
circiimftances.  In  (Irong  lands  and  lands  richly 
manured,  I  have  feen  fome  that  meafured  twelve 
feet  from  the  ftole  to  the  upper  joint.  The 
general  height  however  (the  flag  part  excluded) 
is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  feven  feet,  and  in 
very  rich  lands  the  ftole  or  root  has  been  known 
to  put  forth  upwards  of  one  hundred  fuckers 
or  flioots  (dj. 

(d)  The  tops  of  canes  fomctimcs  {hoot  up  in  mnvws^  de« 
corated  at  the  top  with  a  pinnacle,  the  glumes  of  which  con- 
tain a  whiti(h  duft,  or  rather  feed ;  yet  thefe  being  fowed 
never  vegetate,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  ; 
a  circumftance  which  perhaps  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
^t  the  cane  is  not  the  fpontaneous  production  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  In  Abyffinia  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  it 
is  cafily  raifed  from  the  feed.  Vid,  Bruce^s  Tr^tveU.  Since 
the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed,  Sir  Jofeph  fiankft 
has  iatisfied  me  that  there  are  feveral  varieties  exifting  in  the 
cane  with  which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  I  have  feeo^  in  his  polTcffion,  a  dried  fpecimen  that 
was  brought  originally  from  the  South  Seas,  which,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  its  prefent  appearance,  is  of  a  far  fuperior 
fort  to  the  fpecies  cultivated  in  our  iflands.  It  is  not  only 
of  greater  length  in  the  whole,  but  the  diftance  between  the 
joints  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  finefi  canes  I  ever 
beheld. 

If 
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It  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  plant  thus  rank   chap. 
and  fucculent,.  requires  a  ftrong  and  deep  foil  to        '• 

bring  it  to  pftrfeftion,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  obfer- 
vatioo  has  extended,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  knd 
can  be  too  rich  for  that  purpofe. — ^Whea  bad 
fugar  is  made  from  fat  and  fertile  foils,  properly 
fituated,  I  am  inclined  to  impute  the  blame^ 
rather  to  mifmanagement  in  the  manufacturer 
than  to  the  land.  The  very  bcft  foil  however 
that  I  have  feen  or  heard  of,  for  the  produ<5tion 
of  fugar*  of  the  fineft  quality,  and  in  the  lafgeft 
proportion,  is  the  afliy  loam  of  St.  Chriftopher*s, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  hif* 
tory  ^  that  ifland.  Next  to  that,  is  the  foil 
which  in  Jamaica  is  called  brick-mold  \  not  dA 
refemUing  a  brick  in  colour,  but  as  containing 
fnch  a  due  mixture  of  clay  and  faixh,  as  is  fup- 
pdEed  to  Fender  ]t  well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of 
the  kiln.  It  is  a  deep,  warm  and  mellow,  hazel 
earth,  eaiily  worked ;  and  though  its  furface  foon 
grows  dry  after  rain,  the  under  ftratum  retains 
a  confiderable  degree  of  moifture  in  the  drieft 
weather^— -with  this  advantage  too,  that  eren  in 
the  wctteft  feaf«n,  it  fddom  requires  trenching. 
Plaot-canes  in  this  ibil  (which  are  thofe  of  the 
firft  growth)  have  been  known  in  very  fine  fea- 
fbns  to  yield  two  tons  and  a  half  of  fug^r  per 
acre  (e).  After  thfi5»  inay  be  reckoned  the  black 

mold^ 

^  4e}  TW«  ipecies  of  foil  abounds  very  generally  in  the 

French  part  of  Hifpadbh^-^hlch  giTe»diat  nobk  i£|and  fo 

Vol.  II.  R  P«t 
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mold,  of  fevcral  varieties.     The  beft  is  the  6itp  * 
black  earth  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  fomc- 
other  of  the  Windward  Iflands ;  but  there  is  a 
fpecies  of  this  mold  in  Jamaica  that  is  but  littler 
if  any  thing,  inferior  to  it,  which  abouqds  with» 
limeftone  and  flint,  on  a  fubftratum  of  foapy 
marie.     Black  mold  on  clay  is  more  common, 
but  as  the  mold  is  generally  (hallow,  and  the 
clay  ftifF  and  retentive  q(  water,  this  lad  fort  of 
land  requires  great  labour,  both  in  ploughing 
and  trenching,  to  render  it  profitable.     Properly* 
pulverized  and  manured,  it  becomes  very  pro- 
duftive;  and  may  be  faid  to  be  inexhauftible.- 
It  were  endlefs  to  attempt  a  minute  defcription 
of  all  the  other  foils  which  are  found  in  thefe 
iflands.    There  is  however  a  peculiar  fort  of  land 
on  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  chiefly  in  the  parifti 
of  Trelawney,  that  cannot  be  paflTed  over  unno- 
ticed, not  only  on  account  of  its  fcarcity,.  but  its 
value  ',  few  foils  producing  finer  fugars,  or  fuch 
(I  have  been  told  by  fugar  refiners)  as  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  pan  —  an  expreflion,  fignifying,  as  I 
ynderftand  it,  a  greater  return. of  refined  fugar 
than  commpn.     The  land  alluded  to  is  generally 
of  a  red  colour;  the  fti^tdes  of  which  however. 
\  vary 

great  9  faperiority  over  mod  of  our  own  fugar  colonics.  In 
Jamaica,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  paridies  only,  and  in  thofc 

•  parifh.'S  ro  particular  fpots.  In  fome  places  this  fort  of  land 
is  rather  gravelly,  but  this  circumftance,  if  the  feafons  ^e 

'favourable,  is  of  no  great  difadvantagtt. 
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vary  confiderably,  from  a  deep  chocolate  to  a 
rich  fcarlet ;  in  fome  places  it  approaches  to  a 
bright  yellow,  but  it  is  every  where  remarkable, 
when  firft   turned  up,  for  a  glofly  or  (hining 
iiirface,  and  if  wetted,   ftains  the  fingers  like 
paint.  I  have  felefted  fpecimens  which  are  hardly 
diikinguiQiable  by  the  eye  or  the  touch,  from  the 
fubftancc  called  gamboge.     Earths  of  various 
fhades  of  red  and  yellow,  are  found  indeed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  none 
of  them  are  obferved  the  fame  glofly  appearance 
and  cohefion  as  in  the  foil  in  queftion,  which 
appears  to  me  to  confift  of  a  native  earth  or 
pure  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  land.     It 
is  eafily  worked,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tena- 
cious, that  a  pond  dug  in  this  foil  in  a  proper 
fituation,  with  no  other  bottom  than  its  own 
natural  texture,  holds  water  like  the  ftifFeft  clay. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  fame  degree 
of  ploughing  or  pulverizatron  which   is   abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  render  ftiff  and  clayey  lands 
produftive^  is  here  not  only  unneceflary,   but 
hurtful;— for  though  this  foil  is  deep,  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  far  from  being  heavy ;  and  it  is 
naturally  dry.    As  .therefore  too  much  expofure 
to  the  fcorchmg  influence  of  a  tropical  fun,  de- 
ftroys  its  fertility,  the  fyfl:em  of  hufl)andry  on 
fugar  plantations,  in  which  this  foil  abounds,  is 
to  depend  ckiefly  on  what  are  called  ratoon 
R  2  canes. 
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canes  (f).  Ratoons  are  the  fprouts  oc  fuckeia 
that  fpring  from  the  roots,  or  doles  of  the  canct 
that  have  been  previoufly  cut  for  fugar,  and  are 
cemmonlf  ripe  in  twelve  months, — ^Canes  of  the 
fiift  growth,  as  hath  been  obferved,  are  called 
plant-canes.  They  are  the  immediate  produte 
of  the  original  plants  or  gems  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  require  from  fifteen  to  feventeen 
months  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  firft 
yearly  returns  from  their  roots  are  called  firfi 
racoons ;  the  fecond  year's  ^^Kth^Jtcmd  ratcons ; 
^nd  fo  on,  according  to  their  age.  In  mod  parts 
of  the  Weil  Indies  it  is  ufual  to  hole  and  plant 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  cane  land  (commonly 
one- third)  in  annual  fucceffion*  This,  in  the 
cpmmoii  mode  of  holing  the  ground  by  the  hoe, 
^  frequently  attended  with  great  and  exceffire 
labour  to  the  negroes,  wliich  is  favcd  altogether 
by  the  fyftcm  we  are  treating  of.  By  the  latter 
method,  the  planter,  inilead  of  ftocldbg  up  hb 
latoons,  and  holing  and  planting  the  land  anew, 
fii&rs  the  doles  to  continue  in  the  ground^  and 
contents  himfelf,  as  his  cane  fields  become  thin 
and  impoveritbed,  by  fupplying  the  vacant  ^>aces 
with  fr^  plants.  By  thefe  naeans,  and  the  aid 
of  manure^  the  produce  of  fugar  j>^  acre,  if  not 

(f)  So  called  from  being  r^ettms  or  fprouts,  rej'ttims^  re*u 
imtsy*  rattans*,  or  more  probably  from  a  corrupt  proBunck- 
tian  vi  thj9*St>aiu(h  wprd  hfkts^  vhicfa  hat  the  Stsoft  fignifi* 
cation. 

apparently 
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apparently  equal  to  that  from  the  bed  plamt- 
canes  in  other  foils,  ^ves  perhaps  in  the  long- 
run  full  as  great  returns  to  the  owner;  confi* 
dering  the  relative  prc^rtion  of  the  labour  .and 
expence  attending  the  different  (yftems.— The 
common  yielding  of  this  land,  on  an  average,  h 
feven  hoglbeads  of  fixteen  cwt.  to  ten  acres^ 
which  are  cut  annually. 

In  the  cultivation  of  other  lands  (in  Jamaica 
efpecially)  the  plough  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  in  ibme  few  cafes  to  great  advan* 
tage ;  but  It  is  not  every  foil  or  fituation  that 
will  admit  the  ufe  of  the  plough ;  fome  lands 
beii^  much  too  floney,  and  others  too  fleep } 
and  I  am  forry  I  have  occaiion  to  remark,  that 
a  pradtice  commonly  prevails  in  Jamaica,  on 
properties  where  this  auxiliary  is  ufed,  which 
would  exhauil  the  fined  lands  in  the  world.  It 
is  that  of  ploughing,  then  crofs  ploughing,  round* 
ridging,  and  harrowing  the  fame  lands  from  year 
to  year,  or  at  Icaft  every  other  year,  without  af» 
fording  manure :  accordir^y,  it  is  found  that 
this  method  is  utterly  deftrudive  of  the  ratoon,  or 
fccond  growth^and  altogether  ruinous.  It  is  itin 
deed  aflonifliing  that  any  planter  of  common  read« 
ing  or  obfervation,  (hould  be  paffive  under  fo  per* 
nicious  a  fyll^m.  Some  ^ntlemen  however  of 
bte  manage  better :  their  pradice  is  to  break  up 
ftjff  and  clayey  land,  by  one  or  two  ploughings, 
R  3  early 
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»  ^  o  K  early  in  the  fpring,  and  give  it  a  fummer's  fal- 
low.  In  the  autumn  following,  being  then 
mellow  and  more  eafily  worked,  it  is  holed  and 
planted  by  manual  labour,  after  the  old  method, 
which  fhall  be  prefently  defcribed.  But  in  truth, 
tte  only  advantageous  fyftem  of  ploughing  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  to  confine  it  to  the  fimple  opera- 
tion of  holingy  which  may  certainly  be  performed 
with  much  greater  fecility  and  difpatch  by  the 
plough  than  by  the  hoe  ;  and  the  relief  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  ftiff  and  dry  foils,  is  thus  given  to 
the  negroes,  exceeds  all  eftimation,  in  the  mind 
of  a  humane  and  provident  owner.  On  this 
fubjeCt  I  fpeak  from  practical  knowledge.  At  a 
plantation  of  my  own,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
land  which  is  annually  planted,  is  neatly  and  fuf- 
ficiently  laid  into  cane-holes,  by  the  labour  of 
one  able  man,  three  boys,  and  eight  oxen,  with 
the  common  fingle-wheeled  plough.  The  plough- 
fliare  indeed  is  fomewhat  wider  than  ufual,  but 
this  is  the  only  difference,  and  the  method  of 
ploughing  is  the  fimpleft  poffible. — By  returning 
the  plough  back  along  the  furrow,  the  turf  is 
alternately  thrown  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
forming  a  trench  feven  inches  deep,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top»  and  one  foot 
wide  at  the  bottom.  A  fpacc  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  is  left  between  each  trench,  on 
which  the  mould  being  thrown  by  the  (hare,  the 

banks 
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banks  are  properly  formed,  and  the  holing  is  com* 
pfcte.  'Thus  the  land  is  not  exhaufted  by  being 
too  much  expofed  to  tb«  fun  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner a  field  of  twenty  acres  is  holed  with  one 
I^ough,  and  with  great  eafe,  in  thirteen  days. 
The  pknts  are  afterwards  placed  in  the  trench 
as  in  the  conin(K»i  method,  which  remains  to  be 
defcribed*. 

The  ufual  mode  of  holing  by  raanuat  labour 
is  this  : — ^The  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be 
planted,  being  cleared  of  weeds  and  other  in- 
cumlxances,  is  divided  into  feveral  plats  of  cer- 
tain dimenfions,  commonly  from  fifteen  to  t^^enty 
acres  each ;  the  fpaces  between  each  piat  o-r  di- 
vifion  are  left  widfe  enough  for  roads*  for  the 
convenipncy  of  carting.  Each  plat  is  then  fub^ 
divided,  by  means  oJF  a  line  and  v^ra^den  pegs, 
into  fmall  fquares  of  about  three  (^^t  and  a  half. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  fquares  arp  a  foot  larger ; 
but  this  circumflance  makes  but  little  difftrence* 
The  negroes  are  then  placed  in  a  row  in  the  firft 
line,  one  negro  to  a  fquare,  and  directed  to  dig 
out  with  their  hoes  the  feveral  fquares,  commonly 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches.  The  mould 
which  is  dug  up  being  formed  into  a  bank  at  the 
lower  fide,  the  excavation  or  cane-hole  feldom 
exceeds  fifteen  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
iand  two  feet  and  a  half  at  the  top.  The  negroes 
then  fall  back  to  the  next  line,  and  proceed  as 
k  4  before. 
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before.  Thus  the  fev^^  fquares  between  each 
line  are  formed  into  a  trench  of  much  thfe  famt 
dimensions  with  that  wh^ch  is  made  by  the  plough. 
An  able  negro  will  dig  from  fixty  to  eighty  of 
thefe  holes  for  his  day's  work  of  ten  hours  i  but 
if  the  land  has  been  previoufly  ploughed  and  lain 
falIow>  the  fame  negro  will  dig  nearly  double  the 
number  in  the  fame  time  f/J. 

The  cane-holes  or  trench  being  now  com- 
pieted»  whether  by  the  plough  or  by  the  boe» 
and  the  cutting  feleAed  for  planting,  which  aiie 
comnoonly  the  tops  of  the  canes  that  have  been 
ground  for  fugar  (each  cutting  containing  five 
or  fix  gems)  two  of  them  are  fufficient  for  a  cane* 
hole  of  the  dimenfions  defcribed  fi).    Thefc^ 

being 

(fj  As  the  negroes  work  at  thb  bufineft  vfty  uoecpnUy* 
according  to  tbcir  different  degrees  of  bodily  ihrngth,  it  b 
fometimes  the  pra6li9e  to  pu,^  two  negroes  to  a  fingle  fquarc; 
but  if  the  land  has  not  had  the  previous  affiflance  ofi  the 
plough,  it  oommonly  requires  the  labour  of  50  or  60  abU 
negroes  for  20  days  to  hole  ao  acres.  It  is  reckoned  a  tole- 
rable day's  work  f6r  40  negroes  to  hole  an  acre  in  the 
conrfe  of  a  day.  In  Jamdca,  fome  gentlemen,  to  eafe  their 
<ywn  (kaves,  have  this  laborious  part  of  the  plaoting  bufineft 
performed  by  job  work.  The  ufual  price  for  koling  and 
planting  is  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  currency  per  acre*  The 
coft  of  falling  and  clearing  heavy  wood  land  is  commonly  at 
much  more. 

(g)  It  is  a  maxim  with  fame  people  te  plant  ikin  on  poor 
lands,  and  M/Vi  in  rich ;  but  it  is  a  maxim  founded  in  error. 
They  fuppofe  that  the  richer  the  foil  is,  the  greater  number 
of  i^ants  it  will  maiatain  j  which  n  true  enough;  but  they 

forget 
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bebg  pkced  longitudinally  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  are  covered  with  nsould  about  two  inches 
deep ;  the  reft  of  the  bank  being  intended  Tor 
future  uie*  In  twelve  or  fourteen  days  the  young 
iprouts  begm  to  appear,  and,  as  foon  as  they 
rife  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  they  are,  or 
Oi^ht  to  be,  carefully  cleared  of  weeds,  and 
furnilhed  with  an  addition  of  mould  from  the 
banks.  This  is  ufually  performed  by  the  hand. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  months,  the  banks 
are  whdly  levelled,  and  the  fpaces  between  the 
rows  carefully  hoe^ploughed.  Frequent  clean- 
up 

forget  that  the  plant  itfelf  will,  in  fuch  foils,  put  forth  lho6fl 
in  abtin^Bce;  moft  of  which*  if  the  Imids  m-e  mt  went  fUmied^ 
wiH  cooe  to  pcrfodion ;  whereat  firon)  thick  planting  in  rich 
mould  the  (hoots  choke  and  deftroy  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  foils  where  the  canes  will  not  flock  (viz.  put 
eot  fnfli  flioots)  the  overfeer  muft  fupply  the  greater  aunf^- 
bcv  olphnu  in  the  fifft  inftaace^  or  the  produce  will  be  Ikde 
or  nothing.  To  what  has  been  faid  in  the  text  concerning 
the  method  of  holing,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  the 
feUowing  partTculars :— A  fqoare  acre  contains  43,$6o  feet; 
thneforei  x»  know  the  cxad  number  of  holes  which  an  acie 
will  admit,  the  rule  is,  to  multiply  the  length  of  each  hole  by 
the  breadth,  as  thus:  Suppofe  you  line  four  feet  one  way^ 
and  three  feet  the  other,  theny^r  muldplted  by  ihree^  makes 
twelve  ^uaie  feet,  and  4>,;6o  (fivklcd  by  ift,  g^  3»630 
boles.  Thefe  are  large  holesi,  and  if  the  land  is  dry  and  ftifl^ 
an  able  negro  will  not  be  able  to  dig  more  than  60  fuch  in 
his  day'Si  work.  It  wilt  require,  therefore,  in  fuch  fendi 
juft  60  negroes  to  bole  an  acre  in  a  day*  The  richer  the  land 
is,  the  wider  you  line,  of  cour&  the  fewer  boles  to  an  acre  \ 
four  feet  by  four  feet  gives  2^22  holes* 
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ings,  while  the  canes  are  young,  are  indeed  (b 
eflentially  neceflary,  that  no  other  iperit  in  an 
overfeer  can  compenfate  for  the  want  of  attention 
in  this  particular. — A  careful  manager  will  re- 
move at  the  fanw  time,  all  the  lateral  (hoots  or 
"fuckers  that  fpring  up  after  the, canes  begin  to 
joint,  as  they  feldom  come  to  maturity,  and  draw 
nourifliment  from  the  original  plants. 

The  propercft  feafon,  generally  Ipeaking,  for 
planting,  is  unqueftionably  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Auguft  and  the  beginning  of  November. 
By  having  the  advantage  of-  the  autumnal  fea- 
fons,  the  young  canes  become  fufficiently  luxu* 
riant  to  fhade  the  ground  before  the  dry  weather 
fets  in.  Thus  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  the 
earth  moift.  By  this  means  too,  they  arc  ripe 
for  the  mill  in  the  beginning  of  the  fccond  year, 
fo  as  to  enable  the  overfeer  or  manager  to  finiih 
his  crop  (except  as  to  the  few  canes  which  are 
refcrvcd  to  furnilh  cuttings  or  tops  for  planting) 
by  the  latter  end  of  May.  Canes  planted  in  and 
after  November  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  and  it  often  happens  that  dry  wea- 
ther in  the  beginning  0^  the  enfuing  year  retards 
their  vegetation,  until  the  vernal  feafons,  or  May 
rains,  fet  in ;  when  they  fprout  both  at  the  roots 
and  the  joints ;  fo  that  by  the  time  they  are  cut, 
the  field  is  loaded  with  unripe  fuckers,  inftead  of 
fugar-canes.  A  January  plant,  however,  com- 
monly turns  out  well;  but  canes  planted  very 

late 
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kte  in  the  fpring,  though  they  have  the  benefit  chap. 

of  the  May  rains,  ftldom  anfwer  cxpedation ;      _^' 

for  they  generally  come  in  unfeafonably,  and 

throw  the  enfuing  crops  'out  of  regular  rotation. 

They  are  therefore  frequently  cut  before  they  are 

ripe ;  or,  if  the  autumnal  feafons  fet  in  early,  are 

cut  in  wet  weather,  which  has  probably  occa- 

fioned  them  to  fpring  afrefti ;  in  either  cafe  the 

cfFeft  is  the  fame :  the  juice  is  unconcofted,  and 

all  the  (ap  being  in  motion,  the  root  is  deprived 

of  its  natural  nouriOimcnt,  to  the  great  injury  of 

the  ratoon.     The  chief  objection  to  a  fall  plant 

is  this ;  that  the  canes  become  rank  and  top 

heavy,  at  a  period  when  violent  rains  and  high 

winds  are  expedled,  and  are  therefore  frequently 

lodged  before  they  are  fit  to  cut.     The  obferva- 

tion,  when  applied  to  canes  planted  in  rich  and 

new  lands,  is  jufl;  and  on  this  account,  fome 

gentlemen  have  introduced  the  following  fyftem: 

They  plant  in  Auguft  and  September,  clean  the 

young  fprouts,  and  give  them  mould  occafionally, 

until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  cut 

the  young  plants  dofe  to  the  groundwith  knives^ 

and  level  the  bank ;  fpreading  the  remainder  of 

tiit  mould  over  the  roots  j  which  foon  afterwards 

fend'  out  a  number  of  vigorous  and  luxuriant 

fhoots  all  of  an  equal  growth.   It  i^  alledged,  that 

by  this  means  the  cane  is  not  too  rankintheftormy 

months,  and  nevetthelefs  comes  to  pferfe&ion  in 

good  time  the  fuqceec^ing  fpring. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  a  ftriking  and  juft  rqnark 
of  Colooel  Marthfi,  that  there  is  not  a  greater, 
enor  inr  the  fyftem  of  planting,  than  to  make 
fugUf  or  to  plant  canes^  in  improper  feafons  of 
the  year ;  for  by  mifmanagpment  of  this  kind 
every  fiicceeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular  order.. 
A  fetation,  he  obferves,  ought  to  be  confidered 
aft  a  well-conftruded  oiachine,  compounded  of 
iraxious  wheels  turning  di&rent  ways,  yet  all 
contributii^  to  the  great  end  propofed  ;  but  if 
any  one  part  runs  too  £aJk^  or  too  ik>w,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reft,  the  main  purpofe  Is  defeated* 
It  is  ki  vain,  continues  he,  to  plead  in  excufe  the 
want  of  hands  or  cattle;  becaufe  thefe  wants 
muE  either  be  fupplied,  or  the  planter  muft  con* 
tra&  his  views,  and  proportion  them  to  his  abi* 
lity  ;  fi^  the  attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be 
att^ed,  will  lead  into  ^rpetual  diforder^  and 
terminate  in  poverty^ 

Uh  FORT  UN  ATM.  Y,  howcveT,  neither  pru* 
dence  in  the  management^  nor  favourable  foils, 
nor  feafonable  weather,  will  at  all  times  exempt 
the  planter  from  misfortunes^  The  fugar-cane 
is  fubjeft  to  a  difeafe  which  no  fbreigbt  cai^ 
obviate,  and  for  which  human  wifilom  has  hi*- 
therto,  I  fear,  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  re- 
medy.—This  calamity  is  called  the  i/afi  ;  it  is 
the  spiis  of  Linnsus,  aad  is  diftinguilbed  into 
two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  yellow;  of  which^ 
3  the 
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the  latter  is  the  moft  deftruAive.  It  conlifts  of 
myriaxJs  of  little  infefts,  invifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  whofe  proper  food  is  the  juice  of  the  cane ; 
in  fcarch  of  which  they  wound  the  tender  blades, 
and  cbnftquently  deftroy  the  veffels.  Hence  the 
circulation  being  impeded,  the  growth  of  the 
j>lant  ts  chfccked,  until  it  withers  or  dies  in  pro- 
f)o!tioa  to  the  degree  of  the  rav^  (h). 

Hitherto,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  a  very  im- 
ix>rtant  branch  in  the  fugar-planting,  I  mean  the 
method  of  manuring  the  lands.  The  neceffity 
of  giving  even  the  bell  foil  occafional  afEflance 
is  univerfaUy  admitted,  and  the  ufual  way  of 
doing  it  in  the  Weft  Indies  b  now  to  be  de* 
fcribed. 

The  manure  generally  ufed  is  a  compoft 
formed, 

ift.  Of  the  coal  and  vegetable  aflics,  drawn 
from  the  fires  of  the  boiling  and  ftill-houfes. 

2dly.  Feculence?  difcharged  from  the  ftill- 
iioufe,  piixed  up  with  rubbi(h  of  buildings, 
white-lime,  &c. 

3dly.  Refuse,  or  field-trafli,  (i,  e.)  the  dc- 

•  YS;  In  fiMne  of  iht  WaiiAwvA  Ifiands^tKe  cane,  »  yntf 
diy  wtftdMr,  is  fiaUe  to  he  ^gSuofoi  atfi  by  a  fytdm  of 
grub  called  the  ^er.  This  calamity  is  fortunately  un- 
known, at  leaft  to  any  extent,  in  Jamaica;  and  never 
having  feen  it,  I  can  give  no  certain  defcription  of  it.  I 
conceive  the  bfed  to  be  the  eruca  mimma  e  mhn  ftfia  of 
ffloane.  Ifei  Tobago  tfa^  have  another  deftrudlve  infeft 
called  the  Jumftr  Flj. 

caycd 
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BOOK  cayed  leaves  and  ftems  of  the  canes ;  fo  called  in 
contradiftindtion  to  cane-trafti,  referved  for  fuel, 
and  hereafter  to  be  defcribed. 

4thly.  Dung,  obtained  from  the  horfe  and 
mule  ftables,  and  from  moveable  pens,  or  fmalL 
inclofures  made  by  pofts  and  rails,  occaiionally 
Ihifted  upon  the  lands  intended  to  te  planted, 
and  into  which  the  cattle  are  turned  at  night. 

5thly.  Good  mould,  coUeded  from  gullies^ 
and  other  wade  places,  and  thrown  into  the 
cattle-^^»j. 

The  firft,  (i.  %)  ajkesj  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  a  manure  of  itfelf,'  well  adapted  for  cold 
and  ftifF  clays ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Jamaica,  it 
is  the  pradice,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  carry  it 
out  unmixed,  in  cart  loads,  to  the  land  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  ufed.  It  is  left  there  (or  in. 
fonie  fpot  adjoining)  in  large  heaps,  until  the 
land  is  holed ;  after  which  a  bafket  full,  contain- 
ing commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  is 
thrown  into  each  cane-hole,  and  mixed  with  the 
mould  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put  into  the 
ground.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
afhes,  applied  in  this  manner,  are  of  much  ad* 
vantage :  I  have  been  told,  that  if  the  land  is 
opened  five  years  afterwards,  they  will  be  found 
undiffolved  (k).    At  other  times,  wain  loads  of 

(h)  On  wet  lands,  yot  eafily  trenched,  aflies  may  be 
ufeful  in  abforbing  fu  peril  uous  moidurei  and  may  therefore 
ibmetimes  poove  a  good  top  dreifing. 

the 
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the  compoft,  or  dunghill  before-mentioned,  are  chajt- 
carried  out  and  ufed  m  nearly  the  fame  manner  as      ^i^ 
the  afhes. 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Jamaica 
jdanter  in  manuring  his  lands,  is  on  the  move^le 
pens,  or  occafional  inclofures  before  defcribed; 
not  fo  much  for  the  quantity  of  dung  colledtcd 
by  means  of  thofe  inclofures,  as  for  the  advantage 
of  the  urine  from  the  cattle  (the  beft  of  all  ma- 
nures), and  the  labour  which  is  iaved  by  this 
fyftcm,  I  believe,  indeed,  there  are  a  great  itiany 
overfeers  who  give  their  land  no  aid  of  any  kind,  • 
other  than  that  of  Ihifting  the  cattle  from  one 
pea  to  another,  on  the  fpot  intended  for  planting, 
during  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  ploughed 

or  holed  f/J. 

What 

(I J  This,  however,  i*  by  no  means  fufficient  on  planta- 
tions that  have  been  much  worn  and  exhaufted  by  culciva- 
tion>  and  perhaps  there  is  no  branch  in  the  planting  bufineft 
wherein  attention  and  (yftematick  arrangement|  as  faving 
both  time  and  labour,  are  more  necefTary  than  in  colId£Hng 
and  preparing  large  quantities  of  dung  firom  the  fources  and 
materials  before  defcribed.  In  fpreading  the  manure  thus 
colle^ed,  the  common  allowance  in  the  Windward  Iflands, 
(where  this  part  of  hufbandry  is  beft  uncferftood)  is  a  fquare 
foot  of  dung  to  each  cane-hole;  fo  that  by  knowbg  the 
number  of  holes  yi  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  number  of  fquare 
feet  in  a  dung-heap,  the  nunure  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  afcertain  the  numW 
of  fquare  feet  in  a  dung-heap.  Multiply  'the  length  by  the 
breadth,'and  the  produce  by  tfie  height.  Thus,  30  feet,  the 
length|  multiplied  by  30  feet,  the  breadth,  gives  900  feet, ' 

which 
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Wbat  has  hitherto  been  £udt  however^  re* 
lates.  foldy  to  the  method  of  preparing  lands  for 
plant-canes.  Thofe  who  truft  chiefly  to  ratoom^ 
find  it  as  neceflary  to  give  their  cane-fields  atten- 
tion and  afliftance  firom  the  time  the  canes  are 
cut»  as  it  was  before  they  were  planted.  It  is  the 
advice  of  Colonel  Martm,  fo  foon  as  the  canes 
are  carried  to  the  mill»  to  cut  off,  by  a  (harp 
hoe>  all  the  heads  of  the  cane^ftools,  three  mcia 
helow  tbefurface  of  the  foil,  and  then  fill  up  the 
hole  with  fine  mould ;  by  which-meaos,  he  thinks 
.that  all 4he  fprouts  rifii^  from  below,  will  derive 
more  nutriment,  and  grow  oaore  equally  and 
vigorouQy  than  otherwise.  I  know  not  that  thia 
advice  is  adopted  in  any  of  the  fug^  iflands.  It 
is  the  praftice,  however,  in  many  parts  of  Ja- 
nmca>  to  fpread  baikets  full  of  dung  round  the 
flools^  fo  foon  after  the  canes  have  been  cut  as 
drcumfbmces  will  admit,  and  the  ground  has 
been  refirefhed  by  rains :  In  dry  and  fcorching 
weather  it  would  be  labour  loft.  The  youaag 
iprouts  are,  at  the  £inie  time,  clear6d  of  weeds  ; 
and  the  dturg  which  is  fpread  round  them,  being 
covered  with  cane-traOi  that  its  vktues  may  not 
be  exhaled  by  the  fun,  is  found  at  the  end  o^ 

three 

which  bring  agaia  multipliedl  by  four  feet  (the  he%ht)  fpirtt 
3»6oo  feet,  the  fuU  cootents.  This  explanation  b  added  Ug 
the  ule  of  the  plain  praf^ical  planter*  who  perhaps  has  had  am 
gjteat  opportunity  of  (ludying  arithmetical  caiculatioiw 
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tlifee  or  four  months,  to  be  foaked  into  and  in- 
^rporated  with  the  mould.  At  this  period  the 
ratoons  are  again  well  cleaned,  and  the  fpaces 
between  the  ranks  effedually  hoe-ploughed ;  after 
which  very  little  care  is  thought  requifite  until 
the  canes  are  fit  for  cutting ;  the  ancient  praftice 
ditrafliing  ratoons  (i.  e.)  ftripping  them  of  theif 
outward  leaves,  being  of  late  very  generally  and 
juftly  exploded^ 

SircH  is  the  general  fyftem  of  preparing  and 
manuring  the  lands  in  Jamaica.  I  have  been 
told,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch 
of  hulbandry,  in  fome  of  the  iflands  to  Wind^ 
ward ;  but  I  fufpetSt  that  there  is,  in  all  of  them, 
very  great  room  for  improvement,  by  means  of 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  artificial  aflift- 
ance.  Why,  for  inftance,  are  not  the  manures  of 
lime  and  fea-fand,  which  abound  in  thefc  iflands, 
and  have  been  found  To  exceedin^y  beneficial  in 
Great  Britain,  brought  into  ufe?  Limeftone 
alone,  even  without  burning,  (the  expence  of 
which  might  perhaps  be  an  objeftion)  has  been 
found  to  anfwer  in  cold,  heavy,  and  moift  lands ; 
no  other  trouble  being  requifite  than  merely  to 
fpread  it  over  the  ground,  and  break  it  into  fmall 
pieces  by  fledge-hammers.  Of  this,  the  quan- 
tities are  inexhauftible.  Marie,  is  another  ma- 
nure of  vaft  and  general  utility  in  Great  Britain. 
It  enriches  the  poorefl  land,  opens  the  fliffeft. 

Vol.  II.  S  and 
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and  fweetcns  and  correfts  the  mod  rank.  Lands 
have  been  raifed  by  the  ufe  of  this  manure,  from 
two  (hillings  per  acre,  to  a  guinea,  annual  rent. 
Now  there  is  no  country  under  the  fun,  wherein 
a  foft  unctuous  marie  more  abounds  than  in  Ja* 
maica«  To  the  queftion,  why  no  trial  has  yet 
been  made  of  it  ?  no  better  anfwer,  I  believe,  can 
be  given,  than  that  the  planters  in  general  have 
no  leifure  for  experiments,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  agents  and  fervants  (who  have  every 
thir^  to  rilk  and  nothing  to  gain)  walk  out  of  the 
furc  and  beaten  track  of  daily  pradtice.  Every 
jnan*s  experience  confirms  this  obfervation. 

But  it  is  not  my  province  topropofe  fyftems, 
but  to  record  fafts ; — to  defcribe  things  as  they 
are^  rather  than  as  I  conceive  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
it  is  now  time  to  conduct  the  reader  from  the 
field  into  the  boiling-houfe,  and  convert  the 
£u:mer  into  the  manufadurer. 
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CHAP.    ir. 


O'op'tune  the  feafon  of  health  andfeflhity. — Mills 
for  grinding  the  canes.— Of  the  cane-juice  y  and  its 
tomponent  parts^ — Protefs  for  obtaining  raw  or 
mufion)ado  fugar. — MelaJfeSj  and  its  difpofaL^-' 
Proems  of  making  clayed  fugar.-^Of  rum. — 
Still'houfes  andflills. — Cifternsy  and  their  ingre^ 
dients. —  fVindward  Ifland  procefs.  —  Jamaica 
method  of  double  dijiillation. — Due  quantity  of 
rum  from  a  given  quantity  of  fweeis^  afcertained 
andjiaied. 

1  H  E  time  of  crop  in  the  {ugar  iflands,  is  the 
feafon  of  gladnefs  and  feftivity  to  man  and  beaft. 
So  palatable,  falutary,  and  nouriChing  is  the  juice 
of  the  cane,  that  every  individual  of  the  animal 
creation,  drinking  freely  of  it,  derives  health  and 
vigour  from  Its  ufe.  The  meagre  and  fickly 
among  the  negroes  exhibit  a  furprifing  alteration 
in  a  few  weeks  after  the  mill  is  fet  in  aftion.  The 
labouring  horfes,  oxen,  and  mules,  though  almod 
conftantly  at  work  during  this  feafon,  yet,  being 
indulged  with  plenty  of  the  green  tops  of  this 
noble  plant,  and  fome  of  the  fcummings  from  the 
boiling-houfe,  improve  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.     Even  the  pigs  and  poultry 

S  z  fatten 
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fatten  on  the  refufe.  In  (hort,  on  a  well-regu- 
lated plantation,  under  a  humane  and  benevolent 
direftor,  there  is  fuch  an  appearance  during  crop- 
time  of  health,  plenty  and  bufy  cheerfiilnefs,  ad 
to  foften,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  hardftiips  of 
flaveryi  and  induce  a  fpedator  to  hope,  when  the 
miferies  of  life  are  reprelented  as  infupportable, 
that  they  are  fometimes  exa^erated  through  the 
medium  of  fancy  (a). 

The 

(n)  «  He"  (fays  honeft  old  Slare  the  phyfician)  "  that 
**  undertakes  to  argue  againft^ftfx  in  general,  takes  upon 
"  him  a  very  difficult  taik,  for  nature  fecms  to  have  recom* 
**  mended  this  tafte  to  all  forts  of  creatures ;  the  birds  of  the 
**  air,  the  beafts  of  the  field,  many  reptiles  and  flies  feem  to 
**  be  pleafed  and  delighted  with  the  fpecifick  relifti  of  all 
**  fwccts,  and  to  diftafte  its  contrary*  Now  the  fugar-cane, 
*'  or  fugar,  1  hold  for  the  top  and  higheft  ftandard  of  vegc- 
•*  labia  fweets,"  Sugar  is  obtainable  in  fonie  degree  from 
inoft  vegetables,  and  Dr.  Ru(h  of  Philidelphia,  amftnig  the 
many  advantages  attending  the  ufe  of  it  in  diet,  enumerates 
the  fblloWing : 

**  llV.  Sugar  affords  the  greatefl  quantity  ofnouriihment 
in  a  given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  fubftance  in  nature. 
Ufed  alone,  it  has  fattened  horfes  and  cattle  in  St.  Domingo 
for  a  period  of  feVeral  months,  during  the  tinlle  that  the  ex- 
portation of  fugar  and  the  importation  of  graiki  were  fufpend- 
ed,  from  the  want  of  fliips. 

«  2dly.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  fugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the 
bed  preventatives  that  ever  has  been  difcoveted  of  the  dif- 
•cafes  which  are  produced  by  worms.  Nature  feems  tb  have 
imp^nted  a  love  for  this  aliment  in  all  children ;  as  If  it  were 
on  purpofc  to  defend  them  from  thofe  difeafcs. 

«3dly.  The 
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The  great  obftacle  at  this  feafon  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fuch  of  the  planters  as  are  not  happily 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  grinding  their  canes 
by  water,  is  the  frequent  failure  or  infufficiency 
of  their  nfiills ;  for  though  a  fugar-mill,  whether 
worked  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle,  is  a  very  fimple 
contrivance,  great  force  is  neverthelefs  requifite  to 
make  it  ovprcome  the  refi (lance  which  it  necef- 
^rily  meets  with*     It  confifts  principally  qf  three 

"  jcilyf  The  plague  has  never  been  known  in  any  country 
where  fugar  compoTes  a  roaterlai  part  of  the  dic^  of  the  in- 
habitants.'' 

N.  p.  Dr.  Ru(h  quotes  this  laft  obfervation  from  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  adds  his  own  opinion,  that  the  frequency 
of  malignant  fevera  of  aU  kinds  has  been  leiTened  by  the  uie 
f>i  fugar. 

*^  4tbly.  In  diforders  of  the  bread,  fu^r  is  the  ba(is  of 
iTiany  agreeable  remedies ;  and  it  is  ufeful  in  weaknedes  and 
acrid  defluxions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  cele« 
brate4  Dr.  Franklin  had  taken  large  quantities  of  hlaci-ierrj 
jam  for  the  pain  oi  the  Done,  and  found  benefit  from  it,  but 
difcovered,  at  length,  that  the  medicinal  part  of  the  jam  re- 
fided  wholly  in  the  fugar.  From  half  a  pint  of  a  fynip  pre* 
|)ared  by  boiBng  brown  fugar  ii)  water,  and  takei)  ji^d  before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  declared  that  he  often  found  the  fame 
relief  that  he  did  from  adofe  of  opium. 

^*  It  has  bew  faid  that  fugar  injures  the  teeth,  but  this 
opinion  does  not  deferve  a  ferious  refle6tiop,'*  Amer.Philof. 
Tranf.  yol. }. 

Mr.  Hughes,  the  biflorian  of  Barbadoes^  obferves>  that 
there  is  a  faponaceogs  qu^ility  in  cane-juice  capable  of  re- 
folving  vifcid  concretions,  to  which  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  furprifing  quick  recovery  of  thpfe  fickly  ne* 
l^rocs  who  drink  freely  of  it. 

S  3  upright 
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BOOK  upright  iron- plated  rollers,  or  cylinders,  from 
^'  thirty  to  forty  inches  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter;  and  the  middle 
one,  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied,  turns 
the  other  two  by  means  of  cogs.  Between  thele 
rollers,  the  canes  (being  previously  cut  (hort,  and 
tied  into  bundles)  are  twice  compreffed;  for 
having  paffed  through  the  firft  and  fecond  rollers, 
they  are  turned  round  the  middle  one  by  a 
circular  piece  of  frame-work,  or  fcreen,  called  in 
Jamaica  the  Dumb-returnerj  and  forced  back 
through  the  fecond  and  third;  an  operation 
which  fqueezes  them  completely  dry,  and  fome- 
times  even  reduces  them  to  powder.  The  cane- 
juce  is  received  in  a  leaden  bed,  and  thence  con- 
veyed into  a  veflel  called  the  Receiver.  The  re- 
fiife,  or  macerated  rind  of  the  cane,  (which  is 
called  cane-trajh^  in  contradiftinftion  to  field- 
trafli,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  ferves 
for  fuel  to  boil  the  liquor  (b). 

The  juice  from  the  mill  ordinarily  contains 

eight 

(h)  Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed,  I 
have  obtained  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a  fu gar-mill  (fevcral 
of  which  have  been  ereded  within  thefe  few  years  io  Jamaica) 
after  a  model  originally  defigned  by  Edward  Woollcry,  Efq. 
furveyor  of  the  publick  works  in  that  ifland  ;  and  I  now  pre- 
fent  my  readers  with  an  engraving  thereof. — The  relative  pro- 
portions in  the  fize  of  the  different  rollers  or  cylinders,  vary 
from  Mr.  WooUcry's  firft  defign  j  but  the  great  improve- 
ment. 
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tight  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of  fugar,  and 
one  part  made  of  grofs  oil  and  mucilaginous  gum, 
with  a  portion  of  eflential  oil.  The  proportions 
are  taken  at  a  medium;  for  fome  juice  has  been 
fo  rich  as  to  make  a  hogfliead  of  fugar  from 
thirteen  hundred  gallons,  and  fome  fo  watery  as 
to  require  more  than  double  that  quantity.-— 
By  a  hogfliead  I  mean  fixteen  hundred  weight. 
The  richer  the  juice  is,  the  more  free  it  is  found 
from  redundant  oil  and  gum ;  fo  that  an  exaft 
analyfis  of  any  one  quantity  of  juice,  would  con- 
vey very  little  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any 
other  quantity  (^J.  Th  e 

ment,  the  addition  to  the  middle  roller  of  a  lantern-wheel, 
with  trundles  or  wallowers,  was  purely  his  own.  Thefe  a6t 
as  fo  many  friflion -wheels,  and  their  utility  and  importance 
are  beft  demo^ftrated  by  their  effcd.  A  cattle  or  mule-mill 
on  the  old  model  was  thought  to  perform  exceedingly  well 
if  it  paiTed  fufficient  canes  in  an  hour  to  yield  from  300  to 
350  gallons  of  juice.— The  common  return  of  a  mill  on  Mr. 
Woollcry's  conftrudion  is  from  4  to  500  gallons,— I  have 
authority  to  fay,  that  one  of  thefe  mills  in  particular,  which 
is  worked  with  ten^  mule?,  produces  hourly  joo  gallons ;  at 
this  rate,  allowing  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  lofs 
oftime9thefetum/«r//i#mis  10,000  gallons ;  being  equal  to 
36  hogiheads  of  fggar  of  16  cwt.  for  e/ery  week  during  the 
crop,  cxclufive  of  Sundays.— Few  water-mills  can  exceed 
this.  The  iron-work  of  the  miU  in  qucffion,  as  well  as  of 
moil  of  thofe  which  have  been  made  on  Mr*  Wgollery's 
model,  was  prepared  at  the  foundery  of  IVJr.  Thomas  Gouid- 
ing,  of  the  Bank  Side,  Southwark,  to  whom  I  owe  it  in  juftice 
^o  declare,  rhat  his  work  is  executed  with  fuch  truth  and 
accuracy,  as  refle(fl  the  higheft  credit  on  his  manufadtor}'. 
{cj  A  pound  of  fugar  from  a  gallon  of  raw  liqudr,  is 
S  4  reckoned 
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Thb  above  component  parts  arc  natural  to, 
and  are  found  in,  all  cane-juice ;  befides  which* 
the  following  matters  are  ufually  contained  in  it- 
Some  of  the  bands  or  green  tops^  which  fervc  to 
tie  the  canes  in  bundles,  are  frequently  ground 
in,  and  yield  a  raw  acid  juice  exce^ingly  dif- 
pofed  to  ferment,  and  render  the  whole  liquor 
four.  Some  pieces  of  the  tra(h  or  ligneous  part 
of  the  cane  j  fome  dirt ;  and  laftly,  a  fubftancc 
of  fome  importance,  which,  as  it  has  no  name,  I 
will  call  tAe  ayj.  The  cruft  is  a  thin  black  coat 
of  matter  that  furrounds  the  cane  between  tht 
joints,  beginning  at  each  joint  and  gradually 
growing  thinner  the  farther  from  the  joint  up- 
wards, till  the  upper  part  between  the  joints  ap- 
pears  entirely  free  from  it,  and  refumes  its  bright 
yellow  colour.  It  is  frequently  thick  enough  ta 
be  fcaled  off  by  the  point  of  a  penknife.  It  is  a 
fine  black  powder,  that  mixes  with  the  clammy 
exudations  perfpired  from  the  cane,  and  is  mcA 
probably  produced  by  animalcula.  As  the  fairneft 
of  the  fugar  is  one  of  the  marks  of  its'goodueft, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  fuch  a  fubftance  mud  con** 
fiderably  prejudice  the  commodity. 

The  proceCs  for  obtaining  the  fugar  is  tbu^ 
conduded.  The  juice  or  liquor  runs  from  Ac 
receiver  to  the  boiling- houfe,  along  a  wpoden 

reckoned  in  Jamaica  very  good  yielding.    Sugar,  chemically 
analy fed|  yields  phlegm,  acid,  oil|  and  fpoiigy  gloiiy  charcoal. 

gutter 
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gutter  lined  with  1^,  In  the  boiling-houfe  it 
15  received  (according  to  the  modern  improved 
fyftem  which  iJmoft  univerfrlly  prevails  in  Ja- 
ipaic^)  into  one  ctf  the  copper  panp  or  cauldrona 
called  ckrifiers,  Of  thefe,  there  are  commonly 
three ;  aad  their  dimenfion*  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  power  of  fupplying  them  with 
liquor.  Thiare  are  water-mills  that  will  grind 
with  great  eafe  cane^  fufiii:ient  for  thirty  hogf-r 
beada  of  f^igar  in  a  week.  On  plantations  thu9 
happily  provided,  the  meaas  q(  quick  boiling  ai^ 
indifpenfiWy  r^quifib?,  or  the  cane-Uquor  will  yn-r 
avoidably  bi9come  taint^  b^for^  it  can  be  e«- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  Thi$  imreft  cane-jniee  will  not 
remain  twenty  minutes  in  th^  r^^iver  without 
fermenting  fJ).  Clarifiers,  therefore,  are  fome- 
times  feen  of  one  thoufand  gallons  each.  But  as 
powers  of  the  extent  defcribed  are  uncommon, 
I  fliall  ratbo:  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  properties  a$ 

faU 

(J)  As  cane-juke  !s  fo  very  liable  to  ferment,  it  is  ne- 
ceiTary  alfo  that  the  canes  (hoiiid  be  grouad  as  foon  as  pof- 
iible  after  they  SMIP  cut,  aod  great  care  taken  to  throw  ailde 
thofe  which  a^e  tainted,  which  ;iiay  afterward  be  ground 
/or  thf  ilill-hpufc. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  an  extravagant  hope  that  the  time  wijl 
^ome,  when  thp  f^t  of  the  cane  which  we  call  fugar,  will  be 
m^dp  t^  chryftallize,  by  the  adion  of  fire  on  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  in  as  puce  and  tranfparent  a  form,  as  the  fait  of  fca*. 
water  h  fregue^tly  made  to  do  in  thefe  climates,  by  the  action 
cf  the  liia's  ray5f    The  brown  CQlour  of  mufcov^dp  fugar, 

fcems 
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fall  within  the  reach  of  daily  obfervation ;  to  plan- 
tations, for  inftance,  that  make  on  a  medium 
during  crop-time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  a  week.  On  fuch  eftates,  three 
clarifiers  of  three  or  four  hundred  gallons  each, 
are  fufficient.  With  pans  erf"  this  fize,  the  liquor, 
when  clarified,  may  be  drawn  off  at  oncCy  and 
there  is  leifure  to  cleanfe  the  veffels  every  time 
they  are  ufed.  Each  clarifier  is  provided  either 
with  a  fyphon  or  cock  for  drawing  off  the  liquor. 
It  has  a  flat  bottom,  and  is  hung  to  a  feparate 
fire,  each  chimney  having  an  iron  Aider,  which 
being  (hut,  the  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  air. 
Thcfe  circumftances  are  indifpehfible,  and  the 
advantages  of  them  will  prefently  be  Ihewn  (e). 

The 

fcems  to  me  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  efFc6l  of  fire,  operat- 
ing on  the  gummy  parts  or  mucilage  of  the  raw  juice;  to  de- 
llroy  or  feparate  which,  in  the  firft  clarifier,  b  the  great  de* 
iideratum.  If  this  could  be  accomplifhed,  the  more  watery 
particles  might  afterward  be  evaporated  without  ipjuring  the 
colour  of  the  elTential  fait*  which  wouM  then  (bike  into 
chryilals  nearly  tranfpar^nt. 

(e)  The  clarifiers  are  commonly  placed  in  the  middle  or 
at  one  end  of  the  boiling  houfe.  If  at  one  end»  the  boiler 
called  the  teache  is  placed  at  the  other,  and  fevcral  boilers 
(generally  three)  are  ranged  between  them.  The  teache  is 
ordinarily  from  70  to  100  gallons,  and  the  boilers  between 
the  clarifiers  and  teache  diminifh  in  fize  from  the  firft  to  the 
lafl.  Where  the  clarifiers  are  in  the  middle,  there  is  ufually 
a  fet  of  three  boilers  of  each  fide,  which  conftitute  in  efFeifl 
a  double  boiling- houfe.  On  very  large  eftates  this  arrange- 
z  meut 
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The  ftream  then  from  the  receiver  having 
filled  the  clarifier  with  frefti  liquor,  and  the  fire 
being  lighted,  the  temper^  which  is  commonly 
Briftol  white-lime  in  powder,  is  ftirred  into  it. 
One  great  intention  of  this  is  to  neutralize  the 
fuperabundant  acid,  and  which  to  get  properly 
rid  of,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  fugar-making. 
This  is  generally  elFefted  by  the  Alkali  or  lime ; 
part  of  which,  at  the  fame  time,  becomes  the 
bafis  of  the  fugar.     The  quantity  neceflary  for 
this  purpofe,  muft  of  courfe  vary  with  the  q\ia- 
lity  both  of  the  lime  and  of  the  cane-liquor.— 
Some  planters  allow  a  pint  of  Briftol  lime*  to 
every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor ;  but  this  pro- 
portion I  believe  is  generally  found  too  large. 
The  lime  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar  both  to  the 
fmell  and  tafte,  and  precipitates  in  the  copper 
pans  a  black  infoluble  calx,  which  fcorches  the 
bottom  of  the  veffels,  and  is  not  detached  with- 
out difficulty.     I  conceive  therefore  that  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  mentioned  above,  is 
a  better  medium  proportion,  and,  in  order  that 
lefs  of  it  may  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  an 
inconveniency  attending  the  ufe  of  dry  lime,  Mr. 
Boufie's  method  of  diffolving  it  in  boiling  water, 

ir.ent  is  found  ufeful  and  neceflary.  The  obje^ion  to  fo 
peat  a  number  is  the  expcnce  of  fuel,  to  obviate  which  ia 
fome  degree,  the  three  boilers  on  each  fide  of  the  clarificrs  arc 
commonly  hung  to  one  fire. 

previous 
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previous  to  mi^^ing  it  with  the  cjinp-juicc,  Spppara 
to  me  to  be  highly  judiciQus  (/). 

As  the  fire  eocreafes  in  forcQ^  ^nd  the  liquor 
grows  hot,  a  fcunj  is  thrpwR  up,  which  is  fiDrmp^J 
i)f  the  mucilftge  or  gummy  m^tt^r  pf  the  c^e, 
with  foBie  of  the  oil,  and  fucb  impuriti^  as  th? 
mucilage  is  capable  c^  entangling.  The  heat  is 
now  fuffered  gradually  to  encreafe,  until  it  rifcs 

f/J  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Poufie)  to  whom  th«  aflcmbly 
of  Jamaica  gave  jT,  i,oco  for  his  improvements  in  the  art  of 
fugar-boiling,  in  a  paper  diftribut«<l  by  him  amofig  the 

of  WQp4  c^lcjn^t^,  fnch  as  pimeutp-tvee,  dumb-c^ne,  fcr%- 
tree,  cafhcw,  or  logwood,  as  affording  a  better  temper  than 
quick-lime ;  but  he  was  afterwards  fenfible  that  fugar  JMined 
lEm  the  bafif  of  fixed  alkaline  falts  never  ilands  the  lea,  unleis 
fome  e^th  is  joined  with  the  falts.  Such  earth  as  approaches 
neareft  to  that  which  is  the  bafis  of  aHum,  would  perhaps  be 
moft  proper*  As  fugar  on  a  vegetable  alkaHne  bafis,  is  ge« 
neraUy  a«  aiui:h  fupprvv-  \n  p(^w,  t$  tb^f  qn  liipe  i^  i|i  grain ; 
bow  &f  a  judicious  mij(tuBe  of  vegetable  alkalijie  ialts  aq4 
lime,  might  prove  a  better  temper  than  either  lime  or  alkaline 
falts  alone,  is  an  enquiry  that  ought  to  be  purfued.  If  there 
were  no  rediuMteat  acid  ni  caae^liq^or,  Uase  and  any  Qtl^r 
^Jipfi  would  be  hurtful,  as  ro^y  be  /hewQ  by  9fi4ing  a  fe)^ 
grains  of  lim^  or  ^afi  tp  a  clear  folution  of  refined  fiigar :  ^ 
precipitation  wHI  enfue.  In  fome  parts  of  Jamaica,  where 
dm  canc^iquor  was  exceedingly  rich,  ifr.  ftcMi6e  made  veq^ 
ffifid  fpgv  wKhp\i;  a  panicle  of  ten^pie^  I  have  Wd^  th^t 
too  much  temper  is  perceptible  in  the  fugar,  both  to  the  fmell 
and  tafte;  it  might  be  added,  antf  alfi  to  thej^ht.  Ix  tinges 
the  liquor  firft  yellow,  and  if  in  excefe  turns  it  to  a  dark  red. 
Too  much  temper  likewife  prevents  the  mclafles  from  fepa- 
rating  from  the  fugar  when  it  is  potted  or  put  into  the 
hogihead. 

to 
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to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  heat  of  boiling  c  li  A  p. 
listen  The  liquor  muft  by  no  riieans  be  fuffered  ^  1 1^ 
to  boll:  it  is  known  to  be  fufficieiitly  hedt^d 
when  the  fcum  begins  to  rife  into  bliftersj  which 
brSik  into  white  froth,  and  appeat  in  geheral  iii 
about  forty  minuteis.  The  dairiper  is  then  ap* 
plied,  and  the  fife  ektlngulfhed ;  aft^  *hich, 
the  liquor  is  fuffered  to  remain  a  full  hour,  if 
circumllancts  will  admit,  undifturbed;  during 
this  interval  gineat  part  of  th^  feculdhcies  drtd 
impurities  will  attraft  each  other*,  and  rife  in  thi 
fcum.  The  liquor  is  noW  carefully  drawn  off, 
cither  by  a  fyphon,  *rhich  draws  up  a  pute  de- 
fecated ftrfcam  through  the  fcum,  or  by  tttealft  trf 
a  cock  at  the  bbttoni.  In  tither  cafe  the  fcum 
finks  down  unbroken  as  the  liquot  flows,  its 
tenacity  |)revehtihg  any  admixture.  The  liquet- 
is  received  into  a  gutter  or  channel,  which  cbh- 
Veys  it  t6  the  evaporating  boiler,  conltnonly  called 
i}\e  grand  topper,  and,  if  origitiilly  prtxluccd  fi^orti 
good  intl  untainted  c^nes,  \rtll  now  ipj^at  al- 
moll,  if  not  perfcftly,  tran{|)irent  fg.) 

The  idvintJ^  of  clarifying  the.  Irquot  in 
this  manner,  inftead  of  fbrcirig  an  immediate 
cbuHition,  as  pradtifed  forrheriy,  is  vifiWe  to  the 

{gj  The  merit  of  Introducing  into  Jamaica  the  clarifiors 
at  prefent  in  ufe,  with  fyphons  and  daiAipers,  was  claimed  by 
IWr.  fenlild  SainthiH,  ahd  an  exdufive  Jwient,  to  fetxitc 
Ilk  cKurn,  #te  ^rtied  to  bind  in  t^^fi  by  an  aft  dFtie 

moft 
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moil  inattentive  obferver.  The  labour  whicti 
it  faves  in  fcumming  is  wonderful*  Neither  can 
fcumming  properly  cleanfe  the  fubjeft ;  for  when 
the  liquor  boils  violently,  the  whole  body  of  it 
circulates  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  carry  down 
again  the  very  jmpurities  that  had  come  up  to 
the  furface,  and  with  a  lefs  violent  heat  would 
have  ftaid  there. 

In  the  grand,  or  evaporating,  copper,  which 
(hould  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  net  con^ 
tents  of  one  of  the  clarifiers,  the  liquor  is  fuffered 
to  boil ;  and  as  the  fcum  rifes,  it  is  continually 
taken  off  by  large  fcummers,  until  the  liquor 
grows  finer  and  fomewhat  thicker.  This  labour 
is  continued  until,  from  the  fcumming  and  eva- 
poration, the  fubjed  is  fufficiently  reduced  in 
quantity  to  be  contained  in  the  next  or  fecond 
copper,  into  which  it  is  then  laded.  The  liquor 
is  now  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  In 
the  fecond  copper  the  boiling  and  fcummmg  are 
continued  -,  and  if  the  fubjed  is  not  fo  clean  as 
is  expefted,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  it.  This 
addition  is  intended  not  merely  to  give  more 
temper,  but  alfo  to  dilute  the  liquor,  which  fome- 
times  thickens  too  faft  to  permit  the  feculencies 
to  run  together  and  rife  in  the  fcum.  Liquor  is 
laid  to  have  a  good  appearance  in  the  fecond 
copper,  when  the  firoth  in  boiling  arifes  in  large 
bubbles^  and  is  but  little  difcoloured.    When, 

from 
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from  fuch  fcumming  and  evaporation,  the  liquor  chap. 
is  again  fufficiently  reduced  to  be  contained  in       li- 
the third  copper,  it  is  laded  into  it,  and  fo  on  to 
the  laft  copper,  which  is  called  the  teacie.     This 
arrangement  fuppofes  four  boilers  or  coppers, 
cxclufive  of  the  three  clarifiers* 

In  the  teache  the  fubjed  is  ftill  further  eva* 
porated,  till  it  is  judged  fufficiently  boiled  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire.  This  operation  is  ufually 
called  Jirikingy  i.  e.  lading  the  liquor,  now  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  into  the  cooler. 

The  cooler,  of  which  there  are  commonly  fix, 
is  a  fhallov/  wooden  veffel,  about  eleven  inches 
deep,  feven  feet  in  length,  ard  from  five  to  fix 
feet  wide.  A  cooler  of  this  fize  holds  a  hogf- 
head  of  fugar.  Here  the  fugar  grains;  i.  e.  as 
it  cools,  it  runs  into  a  coarfe  irregular  mafs  of 
femiformed  cryftals,  feparating  itlelf  from  the 
melaffes.  From  the  cooler  it  is  carried  to  the 
curing-houfe,  where  the  melafles  drains  from 
\t(h). 

But,  before  we  follow  it  into  the  curing- 
houfe,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  rule  for 

(h)  It  may  be  proper  io  this  place  to  obfervc,  that,  in 
prdcr  to  obtain  a  large-grained  fugar,  it  muft  be  fuffered  to 
cooijiowfy  anJgriubudlj,    If  the  coolers  are  too  ihallow,  the 

.  grain  is  injured  in  a  furprifing  manaer.  Any  perfon  may 
be  convinced  of  this,  by  pouring  fome  of  the  hot  fyrup, 
when  fit  for  ftriking,  into  a  pewter  plate.    He  will  inune- 

•  diately  find  it  will  have  a  very  finall  grain. 

judging 
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B  o  0  g  judging  when  the  fubjeft  is  fufficiently  evapo 

J[^^^  tated  for  ftrikingj  Or  become  fit  for  being  laded 

from  the  teache  to  the  cooler.    Many  of  the 

negro  boilers  guefs  folely  by  the  eye  (which  by 

long  habit  they  do  with  great  jiccuracy)  judging 

by  the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the  back  of 

the  ladle ;  but  the  praftice  moft  in  ufe  is  to  judge 

by  what  is  called  ike  t^uck ;  i.  e.  taking  up  with 

the  thumb  a  fmall  portion  of  the  hot  liquor  from 

the  ladle  s  and,  as  the  heat  dimihi(hes>  drawing 

with  the  forefinger  the  liquid   into  a  thread* 

This  thread  will  fuddenly  break,  and  (brink  from 

the  th\lmb  to  the  fufpended  finger,  in  different 

fcngths^  accotxiing  ds  the  liquor  i^  more  or  lefs 

boiled.    The  proper  boiling  height  for  ftrong 

liiufcovado  fugar,  is  generally  determined  by  a 

thread  of  a  quartet  of  An  inch  kmg.     It  is  evi* 

d«nt  that  certainty  ift  this  eiperimeftt  can  be 

Attained  only  by  long  habit,  And  that  no  terbal 

prfcCepts  will  fiirnifli  any  degree  of  (kill  in  a 

matter   depending    wholly  on    conftant   prac* 

tice  (i). 

iKoHr 

(i)  It  IS  probable  that  from  this  praftice  of  trying  by  the 
hwR*  ftd^o)  thfe  yfe(ftl  called  the  teithe  deritcs  \x%  nart>e.  A 
tii«hod  ttiort  cwairt  aftd  fcicftti*ck  wa^  tecdttmrttitfed  forte 
years  ago  to  tlie  ptiMtck,  by  my  leftfrred  frtwrd  John  Pf6- 
tevhi^  Bakidr,  Ef^uire,  BairMler  at  L^rt^,  iti  the  tflatid  of  j^ 
hnrite,  !h  a  Trttftlfe  ptibHttied  by  htm,  iti  1775,  itttftuletl, 
'jfH  Ej/h^  hntkeAnf  mnklffg  Mnfc^^ia  Sttginr.  It  Is  as  tiU 
lows :— "  Provide  a  fiaaH  thiA  pant  nf  clear  cnmn  gkfs,  fct 
^  lii  a  -ftamei  wliich  I  would  call  a  tryer ;  on  this  drop  two  or 

*'  three 
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t  »o\v  return  to  the  curing-houfe,  which  is  a 
large  airy  building,  provided  with  a  capacious 
melafles  ciftern,  the  fides  of  which  are  (loped  and 
lined  with  terras,  or  boards.  Over  this  ciftern 
there  is  a  frame  of  maffy  joift-work  without 
boarding.  On  the  joifts  of  this  frame,  empty 
hogfheads,  without  headings,  are  ranged.  In  the 
bottoms  of  thefe  hoglheads  eight  or  ten  holes 
are  bored,  through  each  of  which  the  ftalk  of  a 
plantain  feaf  is  thruft,  fix  or  eight  inches  below 

"  three  drops  of  thefubjeA,  one  on  the  other,  and  carry  your 
•*  tryer  out  of  the  boiling-houfe  into  the  air.  Obferve  your 
**  fubje^,  and  more  particularly  whether  it  grains  freely,  and 
^  whether  a  fmall  edge  of  metaffes  ieparatet  at  the  bottom* 
^  I  am  well  iatiiBed  that  a  little  experience  will  enable  you  io 
**  judge  what  appearance  the  whole  (kip  will  put  on,  «>&« 
**  coiJ,  by  this  fpecimen,  which  is  aHb  tolJ,  This  method  is 
^  ufed  by  chemifts,  to  try  evaporated  folntions  of  all  other 
*'  falts^  it  may  feem»  therefore,  {bmewhat  ftrange,  it  has  not 
**  been  long  adopted  in  the  boiling-houfe."— I  cannot  mention 
Mr.  Bakef*s  Treatife,  without  ohferving,  that  I  am  confix 
derably  indebted  to  it  in  the  coui're  of  this  chapter,  having  . 
adopted  (with  fome  fmall  variation,  founded  on  late  im-* 
provements)  tus  account  of  the  procefs  of  boiling  fugar. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  iflands  are  under  ilill  greater 
obligations  ta  Mr.  Baker  ;-*'for  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  pre- 
fent  improved  fyAem  of  clarifying  the  cane-Hquor,  by  meant 
of  veffels  bung  to  feparate  fires,  and  provided  with  dampers  t#  . 
prevent  ebullition,  was  firft  fuggefied  to  Mr.  Saint  hill  (who 
three  years  afterwards  claimed  the  merit  of  the  invention)  by 
the  treatife  in  qaeftion ;  a  performanc6  that,  fbr  ufeful  know* 
ledge,  lucid  order,  and  elegance,  both  in  arrangement  and 
compofitiotiy  woold  have  doae  honour  to  the  firft  writer  of 
the  age. 

Vol.  II.  T  the 
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HOOK  the  jolfts,  aod  is  long,  enough  to  Hand  upright 
above  the  top  of  the  hogfhead.  Into  thefc  hogf- 
heads  the  mafs  from  the  cooler  is  put,  which  is 
ci\ltd  poiiing ;  and  the  melafles  drains  through 
the  fpungy  ftalk  ard  drops  into  the  cittern,  from 
whence  it  is  occafionally  taken  for  dittillation. 
The  fugar  in  about  three  weeks  grows  tolerably 
dry  and  fair.  It  is  thea  faid  to  be  cured,  and 
the  procefs  is  finilhed  (kj. 

Sugar,,  thus  obtained,  is  called  fnufcauadoy, 
and  is  the  raw  material  from  whence  the  Britifli 
fugar-bakers  chiefly  make  their  loaf,  or  refined 
lump.  There  is  another  fort,  which  was  formerly 
much  approved  in  Great  Britain  for  domeftick 
purpofes,  and  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Lifbon  fugar.  It  is  fair,  but  of  a  foft  texture^ 
and  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  called  clayed  fugar ;  the 
procefs  is  condutfted  as  follows  :— 

A  QUANTITY  of  fugar  from  the  cooler  is  put 
into  conical  pots  or  pans,  called  by  the  French 
fwrmesy  with  the  points  downwards^  having  a  hole- 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  melafles  to  drain  through,  but  wliich  at 
firft  is  clofed  with  a  plug.  When  the  fugar  m 
thefe  pots  is  cool>  and  become  a  fixed  body, 
which  is  difcoverable  by  the  middle  of  the  top 
falling  in  (generally  about  twelve  hours  from  the- 

(k)  The  curiog-houfe  ihould  be  clofe  and  warm-Kis  warmtb 
contributes  to  free  the  fagar  from  the  melaifes, 

firft' 
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lirft  potting  of  the  hot  fugar)  the  plug  is  taken 
out,  and  the  pot  placed  over  a  large  jar,  intended 
to  receive  the  fyrup  or  melaffes  that  drains  from 
it.  In  this  ftate  it  is  left  as  long  as  the  melaffes 
continues  to  drop,  which  it  will  do  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  ftratum  of  clay  is 
Ipread  on  the  fugar,  and  moiftened  with  water,^ 
which  oozing  imperceptibly  through  the  pores  of 
the  clay,  unites  intimately  with,  and  dilutes  the 
melaffes,  confequently  more  of  it  comes  away 
than  from  fugar  cured  in  the  hogfhead,  and  the 
fugar  of  courfe  becomes  fo  much  the  whiter  and 
purer.  The  procefsi  according  to  Sloane,  was 
firft  difcovered  in  Brafil,  by  accident ;  "  a  hcn,*^ 
fays  he,  "  having  her  feet  dirty,  going  over  a  pot 
"  of  fugar,  it  was  found  under  her  tread  to  be 
*•  whiter  than  elfewhere;"  Thfe  reafon  affigned 
why  this  procefs  is  not  univerfally  adopted  in  the 
Britiih  fugar  iflands,  is  this,  that  the  water  which 
dilutes  and  carries  away  the  melaffes,  diffdves 
and  carries  with  it  fo  much  of  the  fugar,  that  the 
difference  in  quality  does  not  pay  for  the  differ- 
ence in  quantity.  The  French  planters  probably 
think  otherwife,  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the 
plantations  of  St.  Domingo  having  the  neccffary 
apparatus  for  claying,  and  actually  carrying  on 

the  fyftem  (I). 

OF 

(I)  The  lofe  tn  weight  by  claying  is  about  me  third\  thus 
a  pot  of  60 lbs.  b  reduced  to  40  lbs.  but  if  the  melafles  which 

T   2  « 
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Havino  now  furmfticd  the  reader  with  ther 
bcft  account  1  am  able  to  ghre  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing fugar  from  the  cane-juice,^  I  Ihall  pnxeed  to 
a  fubfequent  procefs,  ta  which  this  invaluable 
plant  hath  given  Wrth ;.  1  meaa  that  of  extraft- 
ing  from  it,  by  fermentation  and  diftiUation,  one 
of  the  pureft,  moft  fragrant^and  faiutary  fpirita 
in  the  world ;  a  procefs  of  fer  greater  curiofity 
than  the  former,  and  of  alnaoft  equal  importance 
in  point  of  value^  confidering  that  tlie  fpirit  pro* 
cured  by  its  means,  is  obtained  from  the  very 
dregs  and  feculencies  of  the  plant. 

The  ftill-boufes  on  the  fugar-plantations  irt 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  vary  greatly  in  point  of 
iize  and  expence,  according  to  the  fency  of  the- 
proprietor^  or  the  magnitude  of  the  property^. 
In  general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a  fubftan- 
tial  manner  of  ftone,  and  are  commonly  equal  in. 
extent  to  both  the  boiling  and  curing-houfes* 
together.    Large  ftills,.  by  which  I  mean  fuch  as 

is  drawn  off  in  thi»  pradice  be  reboiled,  it  will  give  near  40 
per  cent,  of  fugar ;  fo  that  the  real  lofs  is  little  more  than  onc- 
finth ;  but  the  diftillery  in-that  cafe  will  fuffcr  for  want  of  the 
melaflcs,  and  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  uingc  of  the: 
Snglifii  planters  in  fhipping  Mu/covad*  fugar,  and  difliliing 
the  niebfles,  is  more  generally  profitable  than  the  fyfiem  of 

'  eontaoL 
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contain  from  one  to  three  thoufand  gallons,  have 
<his  advantage  over  fmall  ones;  that  they  are 
purchafed  at  firft:  at  a  lefs  pioportioaate  expence. 
A  flill  of  two  thouiand  ga^lloas,  with  freight  and 
charges,  will  cod  but  little  more  than  one  of  ono 
thoufand  five  hundred  gallons,  and  is  beiides 
worked  with  but  little  more  fuel.  But  as  it  is 
oot  every  proprietor  that  has  the  means  of  em- 
ploying ilills  of  that  magnitude,  I  fhall  confider 
^ch  as  are  fitting  for  a  plaatation  makii^,  ctm^ 
munibus  annis^  two  hundred  hog(heads  of  fugar 
of  fixteen  hundred  weight,  and  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  obfervatioa 
4ind  experience,  the  mode  of  conduding  fuch  aa 
apparatus  on  ^ch  a  property,  in  making  rum  to 
the  greateft  advantage. 

For  a  plantation  of  that  defcription,  I  con^ 
ceive  that  two  cx>pper  ftills,  the  one  of  one  thou- 
fand two  hundced,  and  the  other  of  fix  hundred 
gallons,  wine  meafure^  with  proportionate  pewter 
worms,  are  fufficienL  The  fize  ^f  the  tanks  (or 
tubs)  for  containing  the  cold  water  in  which  the 
worms  ar^  immerfed,  muft  <fcpend  on  circum* 
ftanccs  :  \i  the  advantage  can  be  obtained  of  a 
running  ftxeam,  the  water  may  be  kept  abun- 
<]antly  cool  in  a  vei&l  barely  large  enough  to 
contain  the  worm.  If  the  plantation  has  no 
other  dependence  than  that  of  pond-water,  a 
fione  tank  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  a  tub,  as  being 

T  3  longer 
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longer  in  heating,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  con? 
tain  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  gallons,  the 
worms  of  both  the  ftills  may  be  placed  in  the 
fame  body  of  water,  and  kept  cool  enough  for 
condenfing  the  fpirit,  by  occafional  fupplies  of 
frefli  water. 

For  working  thefe  ftills,  it  is  neceflary  to  pro- 
vide, firft,  a  dunder-ciftern,  of  at  leaft  thi-ee  thou- 
fand gallons ;  fecondly,  a  ciftern  for  the  fcum- 
mings  ;  laftly,  twelve  fermenting  vats  or  cifterns, 
each  of  them  of  the  contents  of  the  largeft  ftill, 
viz.  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gallons.  In  Ja- 
maica, cifterns  are  made  of  plank,  fixed  in  clay  j 
and  are  univerfally  preferred  to  vats,  or  moveable 
veflels,  for  the  purpqfe  of  fermenting.  They  are 
not  fo  eafily  affefted  by  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, nor  fo  liable  to  leak  as  vats,  and  they  laft 
much  longer.  But  in  the  Britifti  diftilleries, 
fermenting  cifterns  are,  I  believe,  unknown.  To 
complete  the  apparatus,  it  is  neceflary  to.  add 
two  or  more  copper  pumps  for  conveying  the 
liquor  from  the  cifterns^  and  pumping  up  the 
dunder,  and  alfo  butts  or  other  veflels  for  fecur- 
ing  the  fpirit  when  obtained ;  and  it  is  ufual  to 
build  a  rum-ftore  adjoining  the  ftill-houfe. 

The  ingredients,  or  materials,  that  fet  the  va- 
rious apparatus  I  have  defcribed  into  aftion, 
confift  of, 

ift.  Melasses,  or  treacle  drained  from  the 

fugar,  as  already  dcfci[ibed< 

adly. 
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ftdly.  ScuMMiNGS  of  the  hot  cane-juice,  from   chap. 
the  boiling-houfe,  or  fometimes  raw-cane  liquor,        lu 
from  canes  exprefled  for  the  purpofe. 

3dly.  Lees,  ort  as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica^ 
Sunder  (m). 

4thly.  Water, 

The  ufe  of  dundcr  in  the  making  df  rum, 
anfwers  ^he  purpofe  of  yeaft  in  the  fermentation 
x)f  flour.  It  is  the  lees  or  feculencies  -of  former 
diftillations ;  and  fpme  few  planters  preferve  it 
for  ufe,  from  one  crop  to  another ;  but  this  is  a 
bad  pra<5tice.  Some  fermented  liquor,  therefore, 
compofed  of  fweets  and  water  alone,  ought  to  be 
diftilled  in  the  firft  inftance,  that  frefli  dunder 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  a  diflblvent  menflruum, 
and  certainly  occafions  the  fweets  with  which  it  \% 
combined,  whether  melafTes  or  fcummings,  to 
yield  a  far  greater  proportion  of  fpirit  than  can 
fee  obtained  without  its  afliftance.  The  water 
which  is  added,  a6ls  in  fbme  degiiee  in  the  fame 
manner  by  dilution. 

In  the  Windward  Iflands  the  procefs,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Martin,  is  conduced  as  follows : 
ScuMMiNGS^  one-third. 
Lees,  or  dunder,  one- third- 
Water,  one-third. 

(m)  From  rtdun^ar^  Spaoi(h«-the  lame  as  redunJans  in 
(.atin. 

T  4  Wheh 
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When  thefe  ingredients  are  well  mixed  in 
the  fermenting  cifterns,  and  are  pretty  cool,  tho 
fermentation  will  rife,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  a 
proper  height  for  admitting  the  firft  charge  of 
melafles,  of  which  fix  gallons  (n)  for  every  hunr 
dred  gallons  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  is  the  ge- 
neral proportion  to  be  given  at  twice,  viz.  3  per 
cent,  at  the  firft  charge,  and  the  other  3  p^  cent. 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  liquor  is  in  a, 
high  ftate  of  fermentation  j  the  heat  of  which, 
however,  (hould '  not  in  general  be  fuffered  to 
exceed  from  ninety  to  ninety-four  degrees  on 
f'ahrenheit's  thermometer  /p^* 

When  the  fermentation  falls  by  eafy  dcgreea 
from  the  fifth  to  the  feventh  or  eighth  day  (p}^ 
fo  as  then  to  grow  fine,  and  throw  up  ilowly  a 
few  clear  beads  or  air  globules,  it  is  ripe  for  dif- 
t illation ;  and  the  liquor  or  waih  being  o^iveyed 
into  the  largeft  flill,  which  muft  not  be  filled 
higher  than  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the 
brim,  left  the  head  fhould  fly,  a  fteady  and  re- 
gular fire  muft  be  kept  up  until  it  boils,  after 

(n)  This  quantity  of  melaffcs,  addfd  to  a  third  of  fcum- 
mings,  gives  1 1  \  percent,  of  fweels,  fix  gallons  of  fcummmgs 
being  reckoned  equal  to  one  gallon  of  nwlafles. 

(0)  The  infufion  of  hot;  water  vviH  wife,  and  of  cold  wa- 
ter abate  the  fermentation. 

(p)  When  the  liquor  is  firft  fet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  (the  houfe  being  cold,  and  the  cifterns  not  faturated)  it 
will  not  be  fit  for  diftiUation  under  tea  or  twelve  days. 

which 
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vrbich  a  little  fuel  will  fervc.  In  about  two  hours 
the  vapour  or  ipirit  bdung  condenfed  by  the  am* 
bient  fluid,  will  force  its  way  through  the  worm 
in  the  (hape  of  a  (tream,  as  clear  and  tranfparent 
as  cryftal ;  and  it  is  fufiered  to  run  until  it  is  no 
longer  inflammable, 

Thb  fpirit  which  is  thus  obtained  goes  by  the 
iippellation  oi  kw-wines.  To  make  it  rum  of 
the  Jamaica  proof,  it  undergoes  a  fecond  diftil- 
lation,  of  which  I  (hall  prefently  fpcak ;  but  pre^ 
vioufly  thereto,  1  fliall  point  out  fome  little  va.- 
riation  between  the  praftice  of  the  Jamaica  dif- 
tillers  and  thofe  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  ob- 
fervable  in  the  firfl  proccfs.  This  confifts  chiefly 
in  a  more  copious  ufe  of  dunder  (qj.  The  fol- 
lowing 

fq)  As  the  lift  of  dunder  i^  to  diflolve  the  tenacity  of  the 
faccharine  matter,  it  fhould  be  proportioned  not  only  to  the 
fuamtiiy^  but  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the  fwects.  Thus,  whea 
the  Aveets  in  the  fermenting  ciftem  confift  of  melafles  alone, 
as  generally  happens  after  the  bufinefs  of  fugar-boiling  is 
finiflied,  when  no  fcUmmings  are  to  be  had,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  dunder  is  neceflary ;  bccaufe  melafles  is  a  body  of 
greater  tenacity  than  cane-liquor,  and  is  rendered  fo  vifcous 
and  indurated  by  the  a^on  of  the  fire,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
fermentation  without  the  moft  powerful  faline  and  acid 
flimulators.  For  the  fame  reafon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop,  when  no  melafles  is  to  be  had,  and  the  fweets  confift  of 
cane-juice  or  fcummings  alone,  very  little  dunder  is  neceflary. 
In  fuch  cafe  I  (hould  not  recommend  above  ao  per  cent,  at 
the  utmoft.  Dunder,  in  a  large  quantity,  certainly  injures 
t^t  flavour^  although  it  jnay  encreafe  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit. 
We  arc  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  that  the  diftiller«  in  England 

add 
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BOOK  lowing  being  a  very  general,  and»  I  believe,  an 
improved  method,  in  Jamaica,  of  compounding 
the  fcveral  ingredients,  viz, 

Dunder 

add  many  things  to  the  fermenting  liquor,  or  waih,  in  order 
to  augment  the  vinoiity  of  the  fpirit,  or  give  it  a  particular 
flavour.  He  obfervcs,  that  a  little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common 
iait,  is  fomeCimes  thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
or  in  their  (lead  a  little  of  the  vegetable  or  finer  mineral  acid. 
Thefe  are  thought  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  fermenting  of 
folutions  of  treacle,  honey>  and  the  like  fweet  and  rich 
Tegetable  juices*  which  contain  a  fnoall  proportion  of  acid. 
I  have  heard,  that  a  (imilar  pradice  prevails  among  the 
difliilers  in  St.  Chriftophcr's ;  fome  of  whom  confider  an 
addition  of  fea-water  to  the  fermenting  liquor  (\n  what  pro- 
portion I  cannot  fay)  as  a  real  aad  gjreat  improrement.  Shaw 
recommends  (he  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  and  tama« 
rinds,  or  other  very  acid  fruits,  and,  above  all  other  things, 
an  aqueous  folution  of  tartar;  but  I  conceive  that  dunder 
alone  anfwers  every  purpofe.  H«  iikewife  recommends  to 
the  diililler  to  introduce  into  the  fermenting  ciflem  a  few 
gallons  of  the  re^ified  fpirit,  which  he  fays  will  come  back, 
with  a  large  addition  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit  that  would  other- 
wife  have  arifen  from  the  diflillation.—- As  I  have  tried  none 
of  thefe  experiments,  I  can  fay  nothing  in  their  favour  of  my 
own  knowledge;  but  I  believe  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  vege« 
table  aflies,  thrown  into  the  rum-fUll,  will  be  found  fervice« 
able.  The  alkaline  falts  are  fuppofed  to  attenuate  the  fpirit 
and  keep  back  the  grofs  and  fetid  oil,  which  the  difliilers  call 
ihe/ainfs ;  but  if  ufed  in  too  great  a  quantity,  they  may  keep 
back  alfo  a  proportion  of  the  fine  effential  oU,  on  which  the 
flavour  of  the  rum  wholly  depends.  Perhaps  the  moft  impor« 
t^iu  obje£l  of  attention,  in  the  making  rum  of  a  good  flavour, 
is  cleanlinefs ;  for  all  adventitious  or  foreign  fubflances  deflroy 
pr  change  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpirit.  In  truth,  it 
4iould  be  a  conflant  rule  with  the  manager  or  difliUer  to  fe^ 

that 
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Dunder  one  half,  or  -  50  gallons 

rMelafles     •    6  gallons  ^ 

^wects  12  J  Scummings   36  gallons  I     49 

ftr  cm.    I  (equal  to  6  gallons  f  gallons^ 

L  more  of  melalles)  J 

Water        ...     8  gallons 


100  gallons. 

Of  this  mixture  (or  wajh^  as  it  is  fomctimcs 
called)  one  thoufand  two  hundred  gallons  ought 
to  produce  three  hundred  gallons  of  low-wines  j 
and  the  dill  may  be  twice  charged  and  draw4 
off  in  oi)e  d^y,  The  method  of  adding  all  the 
melafies  at  oace,  which  is  done  fooa  after  the  fer- 
mentation commences,  renders  the  procels  fafe 
and  expeditious;  whereas  by  charging  the  me- 
lafles  at  different  times,  the  fermentation  is 
checked,  and  the  procefs  delayed. 

Let  us  now  complete  the  procefs  according 
to  the  Jamaica  method.  The  low-wines  obtained 
as  above,  are  drawn  off  into  a  butt  or  veiTel,  and, 
as  opportunity  ferves,  are  conveyed  into  the  fd- 
cond  ftill  of  fix  hundred  gallons,  to  undergo  4 
further  diftillation.  The  fteam  begins  to  run  in 
about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  give,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  two  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 

that  the  ciflerns  are  fcalded,  and  even  cleanfed  with  firong 
lime-water,  each  time  they  are  ufed ;  not  merely  on  ac« 
count  of  the  rum,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  has  frequently  happened 
fhac  the  vapour  of  a  foul  cifleru  has  inftantly  killed  the  firft 
perfoi^  that  has  entered  it  without  due  precautioo* 

lons^ 
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BOOK  Ions,  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-proof  rum,  i,  c, 
2^  ,  of  fpirit  in  which  olive  oil  will  fink ;  and  thus 
the  manufadure,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  com- 
plete. There  will  remain  in  the  dill  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  weaker  fpirit,  commonly  about 
feventy  gallons,  which  is  returned  to  the  low- 
wine  butt.  Thus  two  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 
lons of  proof  rum  are,  in  fad,  made  from  five 
hundred  and  thirty  gallons  of  low-wines;  or  about 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  rum  from  one  thou* 
find  two  hundred  of  wafti  (r). 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  and  proce(s  which 
I  have  thus  defcribed,  the  Jamaica  diftiller  may 
fill  weekly,  working  only  by  day-light  (a  necef- 
fary  precaution  in  this  employment)  and  at  a 
fmall  expcnce  of  labour  and  fuel,  twelve  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  containing  each  one  hundred  and 
ten  gallons  of  the  Jamaica  ilandard.  The  pro- 
portion o(  the  whole  rum  to  the  crop  of  fugar, 
is  commonly  eftimated  in  Jamaica  as  three  to 
four.  Thus  a  plantation  rf  the  above  defcrip- 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  fupply  annually  one  hundred 
and  fifty  puncheons  of  rum  of  one  hundred  and 

{fj  Proof  fpirit  of  any  kind  weighs  feven  pounds  twelve 
ounces  fer  gallon.  According  to  the  EngliAi  hydroftatical 
table,  the  cubic  inch  of  proof  fpirit  weighs  9  p.  wt.  19. 7 3 
gr«  troy,  or  8.62  dr.  avoirdupois.  But  it  has  been  found  thai 
a  cubic  inch  of  good  brandy  is  xo  grains  heavier  in  winter 
than  in  fummer,  and  that  32  gallons  of  fpirits  in  winter  will 
make  33  In  fiuximer. 

ten 
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ten  giUons  each  >  or  eighty-two  gallons  of  Ja- 
maica proof  to  each  fac^fhead  of  fugar; — and 
this  return  I  do  believe  is  fometimes  fairly  made 
from  canes  planted  in  rich  and  moift  lands  ^  but 
on  a  general  eftimate^  I  think  it  too  great  an  al- 
lowance, and  that  two  hundred  gallons  of  rum  to 
three  hog(heads  of  fiigar^  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two*thirds  rum  to  the  crop  of 
lugar,  is  nearer  the  truth  (sj. 

The 

(sj  This  will  be  better  underftood  by  attending  to  the 
following  particulars :— The  general  fupply  of  faimmrngs  t» 
tbe  iliH-houfe  is  feven  gallons  out  of  every  loo  gallons  of 
cane-liquor.  Soppodng,  therefore,  that  2,000  gallons  of 
cane-juice  is  required  for  each  hogfliead  of  fugar  of  16  cwt» 
the  fcummings,  on  a  plantation  making  200  hogfheads  per 
aannin,  will  be  28,000  gaUons^  equal  to  •*  4,666  gallons  of 

Add  the  melaflb  from  the  curing-houfe,  y 
wWcb,  if  the  fugar  is  of  a  good  qua*  f 
lity,  wiU  feldoin  exceed  fixty  gallons  r"»^^ 
pir  hogfhead  -  •  -  J 

Total  of  fwect»    -    -    16,666  gallonj* 

This,  diftilfed  at  zad  after  the  rate  of  tt-per  cent,  fweets  in  the 
fermenting  ciflern*  will  give  34^720  gallons  of  l^w-win^ 
which  ought  to  produce  14,412  gallons  of  good  proof  rum, 
or  1 3 1  puncheons  of  r  10  gallons  each.  When  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  this  is  made,  one  or  other  of  thcfe  circumftance* 
muft  exift,  either  the  fugar  difcharges  an-  unufual  quantity  of 
Hielafles,  or  the  boiling- ^loufe  is  defrauded  of  the  cane-liquor 
by  improper  fcumming.  This  latter  circumftance  frequently 
happens. 

It  (bould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  the  praAice  of  late,  with 
»any  planters,  toraifc  the  proof  of  rum;  thus  gaining  in' 

ftrength 
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The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recoiled,  that  ixt 
this,  and  the  preceding  chapter,  the  obfervations 
which  I  have  made,  both  concerning  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fugar-cane  in  the  field,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  proceffes  of  the  boiling  houfe  and  dif- 
tillery,  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  pradice 
of  Jamaica.  Some  feleftion  was  neceflary,  and  I 
could  refer  to  no  mode  of  conducing  a  fi^r 
plantation,  with  fuch  propriety  as  to  that  with 
which  I  am  myfelf  praftically  acquainted.— 
My  next  enquiries  will  relate  to  the  particulars 
of  the  firft  coft  of  this  fpecies  of  property,  to  the 
current  expences  attending  it^  and  to  the  returns 
which  may  be  reafonably  expefted  from  a  capital 
thus  employed ;  and  here  again  my  efiimates 
will  refer  chiefly  to  Jamaica.  That  there  is  b/ 
confidcrable  variation  in  fome  of  the  Windward 
Iflands,  I  have  no  doubt.  In  St.  Chriflopher's, 
for  inftance,  fome  of  the  lands  are  certainly  more 
valuable  than  the  very  befl  in  Jamaica ;  but,  on 
the^  other  hand,  Jamaica  is  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  4  i  per  cent,  and  has  other  advantages,, 
which  probably  make  the  fcale  even, 

ilrength  of  fpirit,  what  is  lofl  in  quantity :  and  there  are  itia^ 
nagers  who  make  it  a  rule  to  return  the  fcummings  to  the  cla« 
rifiers,  inftead  of  fending  them  to  the  itjll-houfe.  This  lad* 
mentioned  pra^ice  reduces  the  crop  of  rum  more  than-one- 
third  ;  ^but  is  fuppofed  to  yield  in  fugar  more  than  is  \o(k  in 
rum  ;  and  if  the  price  of  fiigar  is  very  high,  and  that  of  runv 
very  low,  it  may  be  prudent  to  adopt  this  method. 
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CHAP.     III. 


Capital  necejfary  in  the  fettlement  or  pur  chafe  of  a 
fugar  plantation  of  a  given  extent.— The  lands^ 
buildings^  and  flock  feparately  confidered.^^Par^ 
iiculars  andcofi. — Grofs  returns  from  the  property, 
•^Jnnua/  Difburfements. — Net  profits. — Various 
contingent  charges  not  taken  into  the  account. — 
Difference  not  commonly  attended  tOy  in  the  mode 
of  eflimating  the  profits  of  an  Englifh  eftate^  and 
one  in  the  Wefi  Indies. — Infurance  of  Weft  India 
efiates  in  time  of  war^  and  other  occafional  deduc- 
tions.— The  quefiion^  why  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar  Iflands  has  encreafedj  under  fo  many  dif 
couragements^  confidered  and  dif cuffed. 

A  SUGAR  plantation  confifts  of  three  great 
parts ;  the  Lands,  the  Buildings,  and  the  Stock : 
but  before  I  proceed  to  difcriminate  their  rela- 
tive proportions  and  value^  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  bufinefs  of  fugar  planting  is 
a  fort  of  adventure  in  which  the  man  that  en- 
.  gages,  muft  engage  deeply.— There  is  no  me- 
dium, and  very  feldom  the  poffibility  of  retreat. 
A  Britifti  country  gentleman,  who  is  content  to 
jog  on  without  riik  on  the  moderate  profits  of 
his  own  moderate  farm»  will  llartle  to  hear  that 

it 
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it  requires  a  capital  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  them'* 
fand  pounds  fterling  to  embark  in  this  employ- 
ment with  a  fair  profpeA  of  advantage.  To  elu- 
cidate this  portion,  it  mud  be  underflood  that 
the  annual  contingencies  of  a  fmall  or  moderate 
plantation,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  an 
cftatc  of  three  times  the  magnitude.  A  property, 
for  inftance,  producing  Annually  one  hundred 
hogfheads  of  fugar  of  fixtcen  cwt.  has  occafion 
for  fimilar  white  fervants,  and  fot  buildings  and 
iitenfib  of  nearly  the  fame  extent  and  number  as 
a  plantation  yielding  from  two  to  three  hundred 
fuch  hoglheads,  with  rum  in  proportion.  In 
fpcaking  of  capital,  I  mean  either  money,  or  a 
folid  well-eftabliflied  credit;  for  there  is  this 
cflential  difference  attending  loans  obtained  on 
landed  eftates  in  Great  Britain,  and  thofc  which 
are  advanced  on  the  credit  of  Weft  Indian  plan- 
tations, that  an  En^ifh  mortgage  is  a  market* 
able  fecurity^  which  a  Weft  Indian  mortgage  is 
not.  In  England,  if  a  mortgagee  calls  for  his^ 
money,  other  perfons  are  ready  to  advance  it : 
aow  this  feldom  happens  in  regard  to  property 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  credit  obtained  by  the 
fugar-planter  is  commonly  given  by  men  in  trade, 
on  the  profpedl  of  fpcedy  returns  and  confider- 
able  advantage ;  but  as  men  in  trade  feldom  ftnA 
it  convenient  to  place  their  money  out  of  thehf 
reach  for  any  length  of  time,  tl)d  credit  wfaieh 
»  they 
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they  give  Is  oftentimes  fiiddcnly  withdrawn,  ahd 
the  ill-feted  planter  compelled,  on  this  account, 
to  fell  his  property  at  much  lefs  than  half  its  firft 
toft.  The  credit  therefore  of  which  I  {peak, 
fconfidered  as  a  capital,  muft  not  only  be  cxten- 
five,  but  permanent* 

HavincJ  premifed  thtis  much,  the  application 
rf  which  will  hereafter  ht  feen,  I  (hall  emjploy 
my  prefent  enquiries  in  afcertaining  thie  feir  and 
Wcll-eftablilhed  prices  at  which  a  fugar  eftate  may 
at  this  time  be  purchafed  or  created^  and  the 
jprofits  which  may  honeftly  and  feafonably  be 
cxpcfted  from  a  given  capital  fo  employed; 
founding  my  eftimate  on  a  plantation  producii^, 
one  year  with  another^  two  hundred  hogflieads  of 
fugar  of  fixteen  cwt;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pimcheons  of  rum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gal*- 
lons  each :  an  eftate  of  lefs  magnitude,  I  con- 
ceive, for  the  reafons  before  given,  to  be  compa- 
ratively a  lofing^  concern.  Afterwards  I  Ihall  en- 
deavour to  account  for  the  eagernefs  which  has 
been  fliewn  by  many  perfons  to  adventure  in  thi» 
line  ctf  cultivation^— I  begin  then  with  the 

LANDS. 

0»  a  {brvey  of  the  general  run  of  the  fugar 
eftates  in  Jamaica,  it  is  found  that  the  land  in 
canes  commonly  conftitutes  one-third  of  the 

Vol.  IL  U  plantations 
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plantation  5-anothcr  third  is  appropriated  to  paf^ 
turage  and  the  cultivation  of  provifions,  fuch  as 
plantains  (a  hearty  and  wholcfome  food)  eddocs, 
yanjs,  potatoes,  caffada,  com,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble efculcnts  peculiar  to  the  country  and  climate ; 
and  which,  with  falted  filh,  fupplled  the  negroes 
weekly,  and  fmall  fk)ck,  as  pigs  and  poultry,  of 
theiff  own.  ralfing,  make  their  chief  fnpport,.  and 
in.  general  it  is  ample^  The  remaining  third  is 
referved  in  native  woods,  for  the  purpofe  of  fur- 
nifliing  timbers  fof  repairing  the  various  build- 
ings, and  fupplyii^  fire-wood  for  the  boiling  and 
diftilling-houfes,  in  addition  to  the  canc-trafli, 
and  for  burning  lime  and  bricks.— As  therefore  a 
plantation  yielding,  on  an  average^  two  hundred 
hogftleads  of  fugar  annually,  requires,  as  I  con- 
ceive, not  lefe  than  three  hundred  acres  to  be 
planted  in  canes,  the  whole  extent  of  fuch  a  pro- 
perty muft  be  reckoned  at  nine  hundred  acres. 
I  am  pcrfuaded  that  ihe  fugar  plantations  in  Ja.- 
maiea  making  thofe  returns,  commonly  exceed, 
rather  than  fall  fliort  of,  this  eftimate ;  not>  as 
hath  been  ignorantly  aflerted,  from  a  fond  and 
avaricious  propenfity  in  the  proprietors  to  engrofs 
more  land  than  is  neceflary ;  but  becaufe,  from 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  rugged  furface  of  the 
country,  the  lands  vary  greatly  in  quality,  and- it 
is  feldom  that  even  three  hundred  acres  of  foil  in 
contigoity,  fit  for  the  produdion  of  fugar,  can 

be 
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be  procured,  A  purchafer  therefore  muft  take  chap. 
the  bad  with  the  good.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  is  ^'^ 
my  intention  to  give  as  pfecife  an  idea  as  I  can 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  fugar^planting 
bufinefs,  under  the  moft  favourable  circumjlances^ 
I  will  allow  nothing  for  a  dead  capital  vefted  ia 
unproduftive  wo_odland,  but  fix  on  fix  hundred 
acres,  as  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  that  have 
been  mentioned ;  appropriating  one-half  of  the 
whole,  inftead  of  one-third,  to  the  culture  of  the 
cane. 

The  price  of  woodland  in  Jamaica  depends 
chiefly  on  its  fituation.  In  feafonable  parts  of  . 
the  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  I  con- 
ceive it  would  be  difficult  to  purchafe  a  quantity 
of  a  fugar  land  fufficient  for  a  good  eftate,  unlefs 
at  a  very  high  price.  On  the  north  fide,  in  a 
fertile  and  feafonable  parifh,  I  have  lately  known 
a  traft  of  eight  hundred  acres,  with  a  fine  river 
running  through  it,  fell  for  ten  pounds  currency 
per  acre,  but  it  was  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  fea;  and  the  purchafer  had  a  new  and  ' 
difficult  road  to  make  for  three  miles  of  the  way>. 
Such  another  territory,  without  the  inconve- 
niences to  which  this  was  fubjed,  would,  as 
lands  fell  in  Jamaica,  be  well  worth,  and  eafily 
obtain,  fourteen  pounds  currency,  or  ten  pounds 
fterling  per  acre.  Six  hundred  acres  at  this  price 
is  £.  8,400  currency.  The  coft  of  clearing  one- 
half^  and  planting  it  in  canes,  including  four 
U  2  cleanings^ 


ama^ca 
urrcncy. 
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clieanings,  would  be  ,f.  12  currency  ^  acrei  of* 
;^,  3,600.  Qearing  and  planting  100  acres  iiv 
pFOvifions,  would  be  £.  7  an  acre,  or  £.  700;: 
the  fame  for  clearing  and  planting  loo  acres  iiv 
Guiney  grafs.  Incloiing  and  fencing  the  whole 
would  coft,  on  a  moderate  eftimatc,  £.  700  more. 
—Total  £.  14,100  cuirenq^  being  equal  to- 
£.  10,071  fterling.. 

B.UIL  DINGS.  . 

TiTE  buildings  which  will  be  found  neceflary 
©n  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude  defcribed  are, 

ift.  A  water-mill,  (if  water  can  be   J' 

Ci 
obtained)  the  coft  of  which,  con-  ^ 

fidering  that  a  great  extent  of  fton6 

guttering  is  commonly  requifitc, 

may  be  ftatcd,  on  a  very  low  efti* 

mate,  at  £.  i,ooo  fterling.   In  cafe 

no  water-mill  can  be  erefted,  I  do 

not  conceive  that   a  fingle  mill, 

whether  worked  by  cattle,  mules, 

or  wind,  is  fufficient  to  take  off  the 

crop  in  due  time,  a  moft  important 

objeA,  on  which  the  future  fuccefs 

of  the  plantation  depends.    I  allow 

therefore  for  a  wind-mill  and  one 

«attle-mill,  or  for  two  cattle-mills 

without  a  wind-mill,  a  fum  equal 

to  tlie  eoft  of  a  w^ter-mi.ll,  or  i  ,4ocv 

ad.  A 
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mSL  A  boiling-hOufc,  45  by  ti  feet,   Ja^^a^ca    chap. 

to  contain  3  coppef  clari6crs,  of  J!?^"^^^  ^^^ 

350  gallons  cjtch,  and  4  other  pans 

or  boilers,  including  the  £oft  of  the 

lame,  and  other  uteafifa       ^        -     1,ooq 
^d.  A  curii^-hOufe,  idjoining  to  the 

boiling^houfe,  cakiilated  to  hold 

one  hi^f  the   crop,  with  ftrong 

joifts  of  folid  timbers  iaflcad  ^ 

a  floOT,  having  a  terrafled  or  board-  • 

jed  platform  underneath,  leading 

jlo  a  melafles  ci(|ern«  lined  with 

terras,  {]t;kfiicie9;it  to  contain  6,ooa 

gallons       .*     \-        f^        •        «        800 
4th«  A  d|fl|lUi^-hou(e^  70  feet  by 

30 ;  th^  dijQtill^ry  p^rt  ta  contsun  z 

ftills  of  i,20p  and  6qo  gallons,  with 

Worms  proportion^e ;  alfo  a  ftone 

tank  ^r  4ftcnij  (o  bold  30,000 

^llens  of  water ;  thp  fern^enttng 

part  to  e<wtaitt  two,  or  inorc;^  vats, 

or  ciftems,  for  the  dunder  and 

^mmings ;  alfo  1 2  cifti^ms  of  fblid 

plank  fix^d  in  the  earth,  of  1,200 

jjallons  each,"  with  copper  pumps, 

find  other  neceflary  apparatus :  to- 

j^her  alfo  with  ^  nun  ftore  under 

the  fame  roof      •       .        ^      -      1,600 

^tlu  A  dweUing-^koufc  for  the  overfeer        600 

U  3  6tL  Two 
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6th.  Two  trafti-houfes,  each  no  feet    Jamaica 
by  30 ;  the  foundation  ftone,  the  '' 

fides  open,  the  Toof  fupported 
by  ftone  pillars,  -and  covered  by 
(hingles,  £.  300  each  -  -         600 

7th.  A  hofpital  for  the  fick  negroes, 
cont^ing  alfo  a  room  for  lying-in 
women,  a  room  for  confining  dif- 
orderly  negroes,  a  (hop  for  the 
dodor,  and  one  or  more  ftore 
rooms  for  fecuring  the  plantation 
utenfils  and  provifions  -  -  300 
8  th.  A  mule  ftable,  for  60  mules, 

with  a  corn-loft  above        -         -         150 
9th.  Shops  for  the  different  tradef* 
men,'  viz.    carpenters,    coopers, 
wheelwright,  and  fmith       -         -         150 
joth.   Sheds  for  the  wagons,  wains, 

carts,  &c.        •         .p         .        -  ^o 

Add  extra  expences,  fuch  as  the 
coft  of  the  wains,  utenfils  for  the 
fmith*s  (hop,  houfehold  furni- 
ture, &c.  &c.      -        •       .       •        3^0 

The  total  is  iC-5>ooo  fterling,  ■   ■ 
being  equal  to  -  currency    -    7,000 


STOCK. 
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STOCK. 

The  flock  on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude 
^cfcribed,  cannot  prudently  confift  of  lefs  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  eighty  fleers,  and 
fixty  mules.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  objeft,  that 
two  hundred  hogfheads  of  fugar  kave  been  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  a  lefs  number  of  negroes 
than  is  here  allowed.  I  am  treating  of  an  eflate 
which  produces  that  quantity  on  a  medium ;  con- 
fequently,  as,  from  droughts  and  unfavourable 
fcafons,  the  crops  will  fometimes  fall  fhort  of,  at 
other  times  they  muft  greatly  exceed  the  numbers 
prefcribed  %  and  under  thcfe  circumflances,  I  do 
not  believe  a  plantation  will  cafily  be  named  that 
pofTefTes  (ar  empl$ySj  in  job  work  and  otherwife) 
a  lefs  number  of  negroes  annually.  If  fuch  an 
eflate  there  is,  I  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  it 
is  in  improvident  hands ;  for  what  management 
can  be  worfc  than  that  which,  by  over-working 
the  negroes,  facrifices  the  x:apital  for  the  fake  of  a 
temporary  augmented  income  ? — The  cofl  of  the 
^ock,  therefore,  may  be  flated  as  follows: 

Jamaica 
Currency. 

250  N^roes,  at  £.^o  each  -  -  17*500 
89  Steers,  at  ;f.  15  -  •  -  1,20a 
60  Mules,  at  ^.28      -      •      -      1,680 

Total  in  currency  (equal  to  ^.  14,557    __— 
fterling)  •  .         •         jf.  20,380 

U  4  Ljbt 
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Let  us  now  bring  the  whole  into  one  point 


of  view* 


Jamaicn 
Currency. 


LANPS,  -  -  -  -    14,100 

BUILPI^KGS,      -  »•  •         •        7,00Q 

STOCK",  r*        t        -   20,380 


Total  in  Currency    -    -   41,480 

Which  is  only  f^.  520  ft^ort  of  ^,  42,000  Ja- 
maica currency,  or  £^.  30,000  fterling,  the  funx 
firft  mentioned ;  and  I  am^  further  of  opinion^ 
that  if  the  owner  of  fuch  a  property  were  to  fell 
it  by  appraifement,  the  valuation  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fum  expended.  It  would  therefore 
be  more  advifeable,  undoubtedly,  to  purchafe  a 
plantation  ready  fettled^  rather  than  attempt  to 
create  a  new  one  from  uncleared  lands ;  inafmucl\ 
as  the  labour  and  ri&  of  the  undertaking  wouk) 
be  thereby  avoided  ;~but,  however  this  may  bc^ 
it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fixed  and  wcll-efla* 
bUfhed  faft,  that  a  fugar  plantation  of  the  exten^ 
and  returns  which  have  been  fuppofed,  whether 
-acquired  by  purchafe,  or  by  the  riflt  and  labour 
of  clearing  the  lands,  will  unavoidably  cpfl  (the 
neceffary  buildings  and  flocK  included)  ^fv  30,000 
fterling,  before  any  adequate'  intereft  can  be  rcr 
Reived  from  the  capital. 

Tjf  B  produce  of  fuch  a  plantation  has  been 
♦  ftat<?d 
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ft$ted  at  200  hogfheads  of  fogar,  of  16  cwt.  and  e  it  A  p;^ 
130  puncheons  of  rum,  of  no  gallons,  cammu^      m* 
piius  annis ;  the  vakie  of  whiqh^  according  to  the 
average  prices    at  the  London  market  for  ten 
years  previoifs  ^o  179I9  may  M  reckoned  a^i 
^ows: 

200  Hogflieads  of  fugar,  at  ^.15  — — -• 
fterling  fer  hog(head  -  -     3|000 

130   Puncheons  of  rum^  at  ;£•  10 
^erling  ^  pilncheon         •         -      i>30Q 

Grofs  Jleturns        •        r    ^.4,300 

Put  the  reader  is  jiot  to  i^iagpne  that  all  this,  or 
even  the  fug^r  alone,  is  £b  much  clear  profit. 
The  annual  difburfements  ar§  firft  to  be  dcdu6tr 
cd,  and  very  heavy  they  are ;  nor  is  any  opinion 
more  erroneous  than  that  which  fuppofes  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  rum,  If  fuch  indeed 
were  the  faft,  the  capital  would  yield  precifely  an 
annual  iqtereft  of  ten  per  cent, ;  but  a  reference 
to  the  feveral  items,  \^hich  i  have  particularized 
\^  a  note  (a)^  will  demonftratc  the  fallacy  of  this 

too. 


r^JIANNUAL    SUFPLIBS 
from  Great  Britain  and  Irefamd* 

ift,  NEGRO  CLOTHING;  viz. 
^^$00  Yards  of  Oznaburgh  cloth|  or  German  Dnen* 
^o  Yards  of  Uue  bays,  or  penniftoneS|,  for  a  warm 
^Qck  for  cadT  ne^. 

jjoYard^ 
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BOOK  toa  common  mode  of  calculation.  They  amountji 
at  a  very  modecate  cflimate,  (including  freight^ 
charges,  and  merchants  commifiions,  and  adding 
a  proportional  part  of  the  cod  of  many  cxpcnfive 
articles,  fudi  &  coppers,  ftiUs,  wain-tyre,  grating- 

bars^ 


350  Yards  of  ftriped  linfcys  for  the  women.. 
250  Yards  of  coarfc  check  for  (hirts  for  the  boilers, 
tradefinen,  domefticks,  and  children. 

3  Dozen  of  coarfe  blankets  for  lying-in  womcm,  and 

fick  Regroes. 
18  Dozen  of  coarfe  hats« 

id.    TOOLS. 

For  the  carpenters  and  coopers,  to  the  amount  of  £,  2  j, 
ilerliog,  including  %  or  3  dozen  of  falling  axes. 

3d.   MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES. 

160,000  Nails  of  different  fizes. 
3,500  Puncheon  riTets« 
6  Cattle  chains. 
6  Dozen  of  hoes* 
6  Dozen  of  bills. 
10  Dozen  of  fmall  clafp  knives  for  the  negroes, 

4  Dozen  of  ox  bows. 

50  Bandies  of  iron  hoops. 

a  Sets  of  puncheon  truis  hoops. 

a  Sets  of  hogihead  ditto. 
80  Gallons  of  train  oil  for  lamps. 

i»  Barrels  of  tar. 

2  Boxes  of  ihort  tobacco  pipes  for  the  negroes* 
180  Bundles  of  wood  hoops. 

2  Sheets  of  lead. 

6  Large  copper  ladles  1    ^.     ,    .    ., 

•Ditto  fkimmcn         I  fcrtbeboilen* 

SDozen 
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bars,  &c.  which  woiald  perhaps  be  wanted  once  in  chap. 
five  years)  to  the  fum  of  ^  850  fteiimg.    To  this      m- 
fum  are  to  be  added  the  following  very  heavy 

CHARGES  within  the  IJlandy  viz. 

Ciin^qcy. 

Overfeer's  or  inanager's  falary  -  *  200 
DiftiUer's  ditto  .  -  -  -  70 
Two  other  white  fervants,  ;f.  60  each  -  120 
A  white  carpenter's  wages  -  -  100 
Maintenance  of  five  white  fervants, 
exclufive  of  their  allowance  of  falted 
provifions,  J^.  40  each         -  -       200 

Medical  care  of  the  negroes,  (at  6  /. 
per  annum  for  each  negro)  and  extra 
cafes,  which  are  paid  for  feparately       100 

Millwright's, 
»>*  "■■  ■  '  ■  I    ■' 

8  Dozen  of  finall  iron  pots  for  the  negroesi; 
%  Puncheons  of  Briftol  lime  for  temper. 
4  Grindftones. 

PROriSIONS,  t!fc.  ch^yfrm  Ireland. 
80  Barrels  of  herrings,  or  (alted  cod  equal  theretPr 

6  Barrels  of  falted  beef. 

%  Barrels  of  falted  pork* 

4  Firkins  of  falted  butt«r. 

%  Boxes  of  foap, 

%  Boxes  of  candles. 

%  Hogiheads  of  (alt. 

6  Barrels  of  flour* 

6  Kegs  of  peale. 

%  Jugs  of  groati. 
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15  o  o  ic        Millwfi^t's,  coppcrfmith*s^  plumber's,  Cmrgncyy 

^^              and  fmith's  bilk,  annually      -      -  250 

Colonial  taxes,  publick  and  piurOchial  •  aoQ 

Annual  fupply  of  mules  and  fleers     -  300 
Wharfage  and  ftctfeage  of  goods  land^ 

and  (hipped         •         -         .         ^  100 
American  ftaves  and  heading,  for  hogf- 

heads  and  puncheons          -           -  15a 
A  variety  of  fmall  occafional  fupplies 

of  different  kinds,  fuppofed      -      -  50 

Equal  to  ;C'^33oo  ftcrling;  being  n 

in  Currency       ,        •        ^   ^.1,840 


The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  the  annual 
contmgent  charges  of  all  kinds,  is  £.  2,i5q 
fterling,  which  is  prep ifely  one-half  the  grofs  re- 
turns; leaving  the  other  moiety,  or  jf.  2,150 
fierling,.  and  no  more^  clear  profit  to  the  planter^ 
being  fevcn  per  cent,  on  his  atpital^  and  £.  5a 
over,  without  charging,  however,  a  (htlling  for 
making  good  the  deqreafe  of  the  negroes,  or  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making  any 
allowance  for  dead  capiti6,and  fuppofing  too,  that 
the  proprietor  refides  on  the  ^t }  for  if  he  is  ab-. 
font,  he  is  fubjedt,  in  Jamaica,  to  an  anntial  tax 
of  fix  pounds  per  cent,  on  th?  grofs  value  of  his 
fugar  and  rum,  for  legal  commiffiom  to  hit  agent* 
With  thefe,  and  other  drawbacks  {ta  fity  Nothing 
of  the  devaflations  which  are  fornetitn^s  occa<s 

<ipovl 
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lioncd  by  fires  and  hurricanes,  deftroying  In  a  few  c  h  a  p. 
hours  the  labour  of  years)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  .  ^"  • 
the  profits  (hould  frequently  dwindle  to  nothing; 
cr  rather  that  a  fuger  eflate,  with  all  its  boafled 
advantages,  Ihould  fometimes  prove  a  null-flone 
about  the  peck  of  its  unfortunate  proprietor, 
which  is  dragging  him  to  defbru&ion  (b)  ! 

Admitting  even  that  his  prudence,  or  good 
fortune,  may  be  fuah  as  to  exempt  him  from  nK>ft 
of  the  lofies  and  calamities  that  have  been  enu«* 
merated,  it  muft  neverthelefe  be  remembered, 
that  the  fug^  planter  is  at  once  both  landlord 
and  tenant  on  his  property.  In  contrafling  th^ 
profits  of  a  Weft  Indian  plantation  with  thofe  of 
a  landed  eftate  in  Great  Britain,  this  circum* 
fiance  is'  commonly  overlooked  >  ytt  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  an  £ngli(h  proprietor,  in 
Hating  the  income  which  he  receives  firom  hia 
capital,  includes  not  in  his  eftimate  the  profits 
made  by  his  tenants.  Thefe  conftitute  a  diftinft: 
©bjedt,  and  are  ufually  rectoned  equal  to  the 
dear  annual  rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor. 
Thus  a  farm  in  England,  producing  an  income 
of  ^iper  €eni.  to  the  owner,  is  in  fed  propor- 
tionably  equal  to  a  fiigar  plantation  yieldii^ 

(b)  In  Jamaica,  the  ufual  mode  of  calculating,  in  a  ge- 
Bcral  way,  the  average  profits  of  a  fugar  eftate,  is  to  allow 
£.  10  fterling^  annum  for  every  negroy  young  and  old,  cml 
ployed  b  this  line  of  cultivationr 

double 
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double  the  profit  to  the  planter;  and  poflefleSI 
befides  all  that  ftability,  certainty  and  fecurity, 
the  want  of  which  is  the  great  drawback  on  the 
htter.  An  Englifli  gentleman,  when  either  ex* 
treme  of  dry  or  wet  weather  injures  the  crop  oft 
his  lands,  has  no  other  conce/n  in  the  calamity 
than  fuch  as  the  mere  fe6lings  of  humanity  may 
didate.  Nor  is  he  under  the  difegrceable  ne- 
ceflit^  in  time  of  war,  of  paying  large  premium^ 
for  infuring  his  eftate  from  capture  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  is  another  tax, which  the  unfortunate 
Weft  Indian,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  muftadd 
to  his  cxpences;  or  fubmit  to  the  difagrceablc 
alternative  of  pafllng  many  an  uneafy  day  and 
fleeplefs  night,  in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
his  pofleflions,  and  the  future  fubfiftcnce  of  his 
femily ;— haraffed,  perhaps,  at  the  fame  time, 
ty  creditors  whofe  importunity  increafes  as  their- 
fecurity  becomes  endangered. 

But  ihere  is  a  queftion,  naturally  arifing  from 
the  premifes,  to  which  it  is  proper  that  I  (hould, 
in  this  place,  give  an  anfwer;  and  it  is  this: 
Seeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which  few  men 
can  command,  and  confidering  withal,  that  the 
returns  are  in  general  but  fmall,  and  at  beft  un- 
certain, how  has  it  happened-that  the  fugar  iflands 
have  been  fo  rapidly  fettled,  and  many  a  great 
•  eftate  purchafed  in  the  mother-country,  from  the 
profits  that  have  accrued  from  their  cultivation  ? 

It 
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Tt  were  to  be  wiftied  that  thofc  who  make  fudi 
enquiries  would  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
many  unhappy  perfons  have  been  totally  and  ure- 
tricvably  ruined,  by  adventuring  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  thefe  iflands,  without  pofleffing  any  ade- 
quate means  to  fupport  them  in  fuch  great  under- 
takings ?  On  the  failure  of  fome  of  tliefe  ui>* 
fortunate  men,  vaft  eftatcs  have  indeed  been 
raifed  by  perfons  who  have  had  money  at  com?- 
mand:  men  there  are  who,  reflefting  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  circumftance, 
behold  a  fugar  planter  ftru^ling  in  diftrefs^  with 
the  iame  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the  Comifli 
peaiants  in  contemplating  a  (hipwreck  on  the 
coaft,  and  haflen  with  equal  rapacioufnefs  to 
participate  in  the  (poil.  Like  them  too,  they 
ibmetimes  hold  out  falfe  lights  to  lead  the  ui»- 
wary  adventurer  to  deftruftion ;  more  efpecially 
if  he  has  any  thing  confiderable  of  his  own  to  {et 
out  with.  Money  is  advanced,  and  encourage* 
ment  given,  to  a  certain  point ;  but  a  ikilful 
praftitioner  well  knows  where  to  ftop  r  he  is  aware 
what  very  laige  fums  muft  be  expended  in  the 
purchafe  of  the  freehold,  and  in  the  firft  opera- 
tions of  clearing  and  planting  the  lands,  and  ereft- 
ing  the  buildings,  before  any  return  can  be  made* 
One-third  of  the  money  thus  expended,  he  has 
p^haps  furnilhedi.  but  the  time  fooa  arrives 

when 
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Ji  o  o  K  when  a  further  advance  is  requifite  to  give  Ii^ 
y^  ^  and  adkivity  to  the  IJ^ftem,  by  the  addition  of  the 
negroes  and  the  ftock.  Now. then  is  the  moment 
for  oppreffion^  aided  bjrthe  ktter  of  the  law^  and 
the  procefe  of  office^  to  reap  a  golden  harveft.  If 
the  property  anfwers  expe6kation^  and  the  lands 
promife  great  returns^  the  fagaciotis  creditor, 
ihftead  of  giving  further  a}d,  or  leaving  his  too 
confident  debtor  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  by 
bis  own  exertions^  pleads  a  fudden  and  unexpeft* 
cd  emergency  i  and  inGfts  on  immediate  re-pay- 
ment of  the  fum  already  lent.  The  law,  on  thk 
cccaiion,  is  far  from  bebg  chargeable  with  delays 
and  avarice  is  inexorable.  A  fale  is  hurried  on^ 
and  no  bidders  appear  but  the  creditor  himfelf. 
Ready  money  is  required  in  payment,  and  every 
one  fees  that  a  further  fum  will  be  wanting  to* 
make  the  efUte  productive.  Few  therefore  have 
the  means,  who  have  even  the  wifh,  efficacioufly 
to  afflft  the  devoted  viftim.  Thus,  the  creditor 
gets  the  cftate  at  his  own  price,  commonly  fof 
h'ls  firft  advance,  while  the  miferable  debtor  has 
reafon  to  thank  his  flars  if,confoling  himfelf  >^ith 
only  the  lofs  of  hb  own  original  capital,  and  his 
labour  for  a  {eras  of  yean^  he  efcapes  a  prifon  foi' 
Mfe. 

That  thb  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy^  nor  even 
an  exaggerated  picture^  the  recoids  of  the  courts 

of 
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of  law,  in  all  or  mod  of  our  iflands  (Jamaica 
cfpecially)  and  the  recoUc&ion  of  every  inhabi- 
tant, fumifli  inconteflable  proof.  At  the  fame 
time  it  cannot  jufUy  be  denied  that  there  are 
creditors,  efpecially  among  the  Britifh  merchants^ 
of  a  very  difFerent  charafter  from  thofe  that  have 
been  defcribed,  who,  having  advanced  their  money 
to  refident  planters,  not  in  the  view  of  deriving 
undue  advantages  from  their  labours  and  necef- 
fitics,  but  folely  on  the  fair  and  honourable  ground 
of  reciprocal  benefit,  have  been  compelled,  much 
againfl  their  inclination,  to  become  planters  them-* 
felves;  being  obliged  to  receive  unprofitable 
Weft  Indian  eftates  in  payment,  or  lofe  their 
money  altogether.  I  have  known  plantations 
transferred  in  this  manner,  which  are  a  burthen 
inftead  of  a  benefit  to  the  holder;  and  are  kept 
up  folely  in  the  hope  that  favourable  crops,  and 
an  advance  in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  produce, 
may,  fometime  or  other,  invite  purchafcrs.  Thus 
oppreflion  in  one  clafs  of  creditors,  and  grofs  in- 
juftice  towards  another,  contribute  equally  ta 
keep  up  cultivation  in  a  country,  where,  if  the 
rifques  and  lofTes  are  great,  the  gains  are  fome- 
times  commenfurate ;  for  fugar  eftates  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  from  which,  inftead  of  the  returns 
that  I  have  eftimated  as  the  average  intereft  on 
the  capital,  double  that  profit  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  fuch  inftances  are  extremely 
VoL.IL  X  rare; 
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rare  5  but  perhaps  to  that  very  cireumftanttii' 
which  to  4  philofopher,  fpeculating  in  hb  elofet,' 
would  fecm  fuffictent  to  deter  a  wife  man  firom' 
adventuring  in  this  line  of  cultivation,  it  is  chiefly* 
owing  that  fo  much  money  has  been  expended 
in  it :  I  mean  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its  re^ 
tvrns.     the  quahty  of  fugar  Varies  occafionally 
to  fo  gpeat  a  degree  as  to  create  a  diflercnce  in  it» 
marketable  value  of  upwards  of  ten  (hillings  fterl- 
ing  in  the  hundred  weighty  the  whole  of  which 
is  clear  pFoflt»  the  duties  and  charges  being  pre* 
cifely  the  iame  on  Mufcovado  fugar,  of  whatever 
quality.    Thus  fine  fugar  has  been  known  to 
yield  a  clear  profit  to  the  planter  of  no  Icfs  than 
£.  1,500  ftcrling  on  200  hogfheads  of  the  ufual 
magnitude,  beyond  what  the  fame  number,  where 
the  commodity  is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have 
obtained  at  the  fame  market.    To  aver  that  this 
difference  is  imputable  wholly  to  foil  and  feafons 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
market,  is  to  contradiA  common  obfervation  and 
experience.     Much,  undoubtedly,  depends  on 
fcill  in  the  manufafture  y  and,  the  procefe  being 
apparently  fimple,  the  beholder  (from  a  propenflty 
natural  to  the  bufy  and  inquifitirc  part  of  man- 
kind) feels  an  almoft  irrefiftrble  propenfity  to  en- 
gage in  it.    In  this,  therefore,  as  in  all  othcf 
enterprifes,  whofe  fucccfs  depends  in  any  degrerf 
an  human  fagacity  and  prudence,  though  perhaps 

not 
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fioi  more  than  c»e  man  in  fifty  coixies  away  tukt. 
ibrtunate,  every  fanguiae  adveniturCT  takes  for  ^JI^L^ 
panted  that  he  ihall  be  ths^t  ore.  Thus  his 
fyftem  of  life  beeomes  a  courfe  of  experiment^) 
iajui,  if  ruin  fliaold  be  the  confequence  of  his 
laflioefs,  he  imputes  hb  misfortunes  to  any  cauie> 
rather  than  to  his  own  want  of  capacity  or  for^ 
fight. 

That  the  reafons  thus  given,  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  adduced  in  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
tion  that  has  been  ftated,  I  prefumc  not  to  affirm. 
Other  caufes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may 
perhaps  be  affigned  by  men  of  wider  views  and 
better  information.  The  fafts  however  which  I 
have  detailed,  are  too  ftriking  and  notorious  to 
be  controverted  or  concealed. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  fufficiently  treated  of 
the  growth,  cultivation,  and  manufafture  of 
fugar,  &c.  and  pointed  out  with  a  minutenefs 
(tedious  perhaps  but)  fuited,  as  I  conceive,  to  the 
importance  of  the  fubjed,  the  firft  coft,  and 
current  contingencies  attending  the  cftablifli- 
ment  and  profitable  maintenance  of  a  fugar  plan- 
tation, together  with  the  rifque  and  gains  even* 
tually  arifing  from  this  fpecies  of  property,  I 
Ihall  proceed,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  furnifli 
my  readers  with  fuch  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  coUeft  concerning  the  minor  ftaples, 
X  2  e(pecially 
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efpecially  tbofe  important  ones  of  cottop^  in<iigOi 
coffee,  cacao,  pimento,  and  ginger,  which,  with 
fugar  and  rum,  principally  conftitute  the  bulky 
.freight  that  gives  employment  to  an  extent  of 
(hipping,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  commercial 
tonnage  of  England  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
prefent  century. 
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CHAP.    IV, 

Of  the  mintnr  Staple  Commodities y  viz.  Cottoi?^ 
its  growth  and  various  fpecies. — Mode  of  culti^ 
vatiottf  and  rifyues  attending  it.— Import  of  this 
artiele  into  Qreat  Britain^  and  profits  accruing 
from  the  mamfadures  produced  by  //.— Ii^digo, 
its  cultivation  and  mam^a£lur(.^-^Opulence  ofth^ 
firfi  Indigo  planters  in  Jamaicq^  aft^  reJleSions  con-- 
ceming  the  decline  of  this  hraf$fh  of  cultivation  in 
that  ifiaf$d.^-QoTfE%^whether  that  of  tie  H^eff 
Indies  ejual  to  the  Moclm  ? — Situation  and  foil. 
Exorbitant  duty  to  which  it  tfiasfubjeSl  in  Great 
Britain. — Approved  method  of  cultivating  the 
plant  (md  curing  the  berry. —  Efiimate  of  the 
annual  fxpences  and  returns  of  a  Coffee  plantation. 
-t-Cacao,  GiNGfiR,  ArnottOjj  Aloes,  and 
Pimento  i  brief  account  of  each^ 


COTTON. 

Th  a  t  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  fubftance 
called  cotton,  is  the  fpontaneous  produdion  c^ 
three  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  growing 
naturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Alia,  Afiica* 
and  America ;  and  may  juftly  be  comprehended 
among  the  mod  valuable  gifts  of  a  bountiful 
Creator,  fuperintending  and  providing  for  the 
oeceiEtiesof  man. 

Xj  The 
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The  cotton-wooly  which  is  manufa6hired  into 
cloth  (for  thero  is  a 'ip€cie&  ih^:he  Weft  Indies^ 
called  filk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit  for  the  looni) 
tonfifts  of  t^o  diftinft  kind^,  known  to  the 
"planters  by  the  nimcs  of  GiififiK-s^fcD  Cotton, 
and  Shrvb  Cotton  i  aiid  thefe ^^gain  have  fub- 
©rdinate  marks  of  difference,  with  which  the  cul- 
tivator ought  to  be  well  acquainted  if  he  means 
to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

Green-seed  cotton  is  of  twofpecies;  rfone 
of  which  the  wOol  is  fo  firmly  attached  to  the 
feed,  ihaib  no  method  ha?  hitherto  been  found  of 
feparating  them,  ex:ccpt  by  the  hand>  an  opera- 
tion fo  tedious  arid  troubkfome,  that  the  value 
of  the  commodity  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
pains  that  are  fequifite  in  preparing  it  for  market. 
This  fort  therefore  is  at  prefent  cultivated  prin- 
cipally for  fupplying  wick  for  the  lamps  that^arc 
ufed  in  fugaf-boiling,  and  for  domeftick  pur- 
pofes  J  but  the  ftaple  being  exceedingly  good, 
and  its  colour  perfedly  white,  it  would  doubtlefs 
be  a  vahi^e  ia^ifilioQ  to  the  muflin  n^aiiufajt- 
iory,  coaki  noMaa  b^  found  of  detachipg  it 
eifily  from  the  focd. 

,  The  other  fort  Jm  lajger  fe^dsj,  cf  a  duller 
gtcen  thm  the  fornnier,  and  |he  wool  i&  not  of 
equal  fincaefei  thou^  much  finer  tha»  th« 
cotton-wool  in  gelwral  cultivatipa ;  and  it  i^ 
cafily  feparated  from  the  feed  by  thfi  commog 

method. 


m«fcllod>  htrlM^er  t^  be  d6(brib6d.     I  lidVe  beetl  e  rt  A  K 
told  that  this  fpecies  of  the  green-feed  cottort  k  ^  v[^ 
not  fuSM#D%  kAov^A  te  tlu)  t)i&titers  in  getitfral, 
(betog  ttfUAlly  confounded  with  the  former)  or 
that  problibl]^  it  Would  be  in  high  ^imation. 

Both  the  fpedes  abote-itientioned,  though 
thejr  JM-odut*  podd  at  bh  early  ftage,  wben  they 
ate  mere  IhfUbs^  #111,  if  fuflfered  to  fpread,  grow 
into  trees  of  ci^nlidetable  magnitude^  and  yield 
aniiujd  crop^j  fcccording  to  the  feafon,  without 
arty  kind  of  cultivation.  The  bloflbrtis  put  forth 
in  fiiafeffion  frdm  Odober  to  January,  and  the 
pods  begin  to  open  fit  for  gathering  from  Few 
bruary  to  Jun6,    I  come  now  to  the 

SHRtJB  OttON,  properly  fo  called.  iTie 
flitub  itfelf  very  nearly  tcfembles  an  European 
Corinth  billh, and  maybe  fubdivided  into  feveral 
tari^ties,  ill  of  which  however  Very  nearly  refem- 
ble  each  other  {a),    Thefc  varieties  (fuch  of 

fuj  The  flowers  are  compdU  of  five  htgt  ytUow  iotvet, 

each  Oained  at  the  bottom  with  a  purple  ipot.  TJiey  ar^ 
beautifirt,  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  The  pHtil  Is  flrong  and 
large,  iUftdUnde4  A  and  iwar  ttie  toj^  witH  a  yellow  MiMceoui 
doft,  whlchf  whtn  i^pe,  Mis  into  the  OKiftix  of  th^  piHil. 
This  is  likewiic  (iirroundcd,  when  the  petaU  of  the  flowevs 
drop,  with  a  capfular  pod,  fupported  by  three  triangular  green 
karts  deeply  jagged  at  their  end^;  Thfc  kidofed  pod  opens, 
wh«Q  ripe,  bto  three  or  four  partitiohs^  diRxnreriDg  the  cattoA 
in  as  many  white  locks  as  there  are  partitions  in  the  pod.  la 
thcfe  locks  arc  interQ)erfed  the  feeds,  which  are  commonly 
fmall  and  bliKk^ 

<     '  X  4  them 
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BOOK   them  at  leaft  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge) 
V.       are, 

I  ft.  The  Common  Jamaica  $  the  feeds  of  which 
are  obIong»  per&dly  fmooth,  and  have  no  beard 
at  the  fmalier  end.  The  ftaple  is  coarfe,  but 
ilrong.  Its  greatefl  defeft  is,  that  the  feeds  are 
fo  brittle  it  is  fcarcc  poffible  to  render  it  perr 
fedly  clean ;  on  which  accotint  it  is  the  loweft* 
priced  cotton  at  the  Britifh  market.  Such  howr 
^ver  is  the  obftinacy  of  habit,  that  few  of  the 
Britifh  cotton  planters  give  thcmfelves  the  trou- 
ble to  feled  a  better  fort,  or  feem  indeed  to  m(h 
for  it. 

2d,  Brown  Feanied.-^Thts  is  ^nerally  cultir 
vated  with  the  fpecies  laft-mentioned,  but  the 
ftaple  is  fomewhat  finer,  and  the  pods,  though 
fewer  in  munber,  produce  a  greater  quantity  erf 
wool.  The  fhrub  gives  likewife  a  better  ratoon. 
It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  the  cotton  planter 
to  cultivate  it  feparately.  The  only  difadvantage 
attendmg  it  is,  that  it  is  not  fo  eafily  detached 
from  the  feed  as  the  other,  and  therefore  a  negro 
will  clear  a  few  pounds  lefs  in  his  day's  work. 

3d,  Nankeen.^^Tlns  differs  but  little  in  the 
feeds  or  otherwife  from  the  fpecies  laft-mentioned, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  wod,  which  is  that 
of  the  cloth  called  Nankeen.  It  is  not  fo  much 
in  demand  as  the  white. 

4th,  French  or  Small-feed^  with  a  whitifh  beard. 

This 
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This  is  the  cotton  in  general  cultivation  in  Hi& 
paniola.  Its  flaple  is  finer,  and  its  produce 
equal  to  either  of  the  three  fpecies  kft-men- 
tioned,  as  the  Ihrub  is  fuppofed  to  bear  a  greater 
number  of  pods  than  the  Jamaica,  or  the  Browd 
Bearded,  but  is  lefs  hardy  than  either. 

5th,  Kidney  Coitm^  fo  called  from  the  feeds 
being  coi^lomerated  or  adhering  firmly  to  each 
other  in  the  pod.  In  all  the  other  forts  they 
are  feparated.  It  is  likewife  called  Ckain  Cotton, 
and,  I  believe,  is  the  true  Cotton  of  Brafil.— 
The  ftaple  is  good,  the  pod  laige,  and  the  pro« 
duce  coniiderable.  A  fingle  negro  may  clear 
with  eafe  fixty-five  pounds  in  a  day,  befides 
^hich,  it  leaves  the  feeds  behind  unbroken,  and 
comes  perfe&ly  dean  from  the  rollers.  It  is 
therefore  improvident,  in  the  higheft  degree,  to 
mix  this  fpecies  with  any  other. 

On  the  whole,  the  moft  profitable  forts  foi 
general  cultivation  feem  to  be,  the  fecond  of  the 
Green*feed,  the  French  or  Small-(eed,  and  the 
Braiilian.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the  (ame  with 
all  the  different  fpecies,  and  there  is  this  advan- 
tage attending  them  all,  that  they  will  flourifl) 
in  the  dried  and  moft  rocky  foils,  prwidedfuch 
lands  have  not  been  exhaujied  by  farmer  eu/tivation. 
Drynefs,  both  in  refped  of  the  foil  and  atn^o- 
fphere,  is  indeed  eifentially  neceflary  in  ail  its 
flages ;  for  if  the  land  is  moift,  the  plant  expends 
itielf  in  branches  and  leaves,  and  if  the  rains  are 

heavy, 
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jroa.R  hckty,  either  when  the  {dant  is  in  bteflbm,  ^ 
^*    ^  when  the  pi3ds  are  beginning  to  tinfold,  the  crop 
is  loft^     Perhaps,  hOwov^,  thefe  obferviitions 
apply  iiioi?Q  immediately  to  the  French  cottoa 
tbau  to.ioy  other. 

The  plant  ia  raifed  from  the  feed,  th^  land 
r^diriog  bo  other  preparation  than  to  be  cleared 
of  it$^  native  incumbrancei ;  and  the  feafon  fc^ 
putting  the  (eed  into  the  ground  is  from  May  to 
^epteirtb^r,  both  montlis  incluliTt,  This  is  ufu- 
ally  done  in  ranks  or  rows,  leaving  a  fpeice  be- 
tween each)  of  fix  of  ei^ht  feet^  the  holes  in  each 
row  beii%  commonly  ^ur  feet  apart* — It  id  the 
praftice  to, put  eight  or  ten  of  the  fteds  into 
each  hci^f  ]iff^i^  fome  of  them  «e  commdAly 
devoured  by  a  grub  gj:  wprm»  an4  dthers  rot  in 
^e  ground^  The  young  fprouts  make  their  ap^ 
pearance  in  about  ft  fortnight*  bi^it  they  are  of 
ilow  growth  fcHT  the  firft  fuc  weeks«  at  which  pe- 
riod it  is  neceflliiy  to  dean  the  groulid  and  draw 
the  fupemutnerary  plants^  leaving  two  or  three 
only  of  the  ftrongeft  in  each  hole*  One  plant 
alone  wouki  be  fufficient  to  leave,  if  there  was 
any  certainty  of  its  coming  to  maturity ;  but 
many  of  the  tender  fprouts  are  devoured  by  the 
grub.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  the 
plants  are  cleaned  a  fecond  time ;  and  both  the 
Aem  and  branches  pruned,  or,  as  it  is  called^ 
(opp'd-y  an  inch  (or  more  if  the  plants  are  hixu*- 
3  riant) 


W^^K^' 
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riant)  being  t^dke  off  ftoHi  tbe.^ikl  of  eadi  o'iTa'i^ 
(hoot ;  which  is  done  in  order  to  moke  the  ftems  iv. 
fluow  otrt  a  greater  niimbar  oi  lateral  bmclies. 
This  Qf)Qfation,  tf  Uio  gfdwdi  be  otpi  Iw^aaoiMti 
B  famettaoes  p^onned  x  AcUaAj  .and  cVdi  ,ii 
tlnrd  tinie. .  At  the  end  of  five  months^  the  pladt 
fa^'os  to  bloflbon  add  pmt  forth  ltd  beai^iful 
yellow  fiowarst  and  in  two  months  moite,  the  pod 
is  formed.*  From  the  ieventh  to  the  tenth  month 
the  p<>d^  npen  in  fiiccefiion ;  when  they  butft 
open  in  three  partitions,  difplaying  their,  whitq 
and  glofly  down  to  the  fight.  The  wool  is  now 
gathered,  the  feeds  bemg  enveloped  in  it ;  from 
which'  it  is  afterwards  extricated  by  a  Inachine 
refembling  a  tiiFner's  lathe.  -  It  is  called  a  gin, 
and  is  compofed  of  two  finals  roUetspkoed  dole 
and  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  fianne^  and  turned 
in  oppofite  dired^ns;  by -different  whtelB,  which 
are  moved  by  thc^foot  fkj.  The  ootton  biing 
put  by  the  hand  to  th^fe  rollers  as  they  move 
found,  feadily  pafles  between  them,  leaving  the, 
feeds,  which  are  too  large  for  the  interfpacc  be- 
hind. The  wool  is  afterwards  hand-picked,  that 
it  may  be  properly  cleared  of  decayed  leaves^ 
broken  feeds,  and  'wool  which  has  been  ftalned 
and  damaged  in  the  pod  fcj.    It  is  then  packed 

into 

'  (h)  It  is  a  irtry  flij^t  and  fimpk  inftromciiti  Mid  coft*  onl/ 
fiom  two  to  tfanse  guincM* 
(c)  The  conoti  mmMtory  o#  l^gbmd>  fifice  the  year 

1780, 
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into  bags  b£  about  two  hundred  pounds  we^f , 
and  fent  to  market. 

The  fined  grabed  dnd  mofl  perfedly  cleaned 
cottcHi,  which  is  brought  to  the  Englifii  market, 
is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Dutch  plantations  of 
Berbice,  Demarara,  and  Surinam,  and  of  .the 
iiland  of  Cayenne;  but  before  the  year  1780 
England  had  no  fine  manu&dories.  In  the 
latter  end  of  that  year,  however,  cotton  wool  of 
all  kinds  found  a  ready  iale  at  the  following 
prices : 


s. 

d. 

Berbice 

- 

2 

I 

perlh. 

Demarara   - 

- 

I 

II 

to  is. 

id. 

Surinam     - . 

- 

2 

^ 

Ca]renne 

- 

2 

-^ 

St.  Domingo 

• 

I 

10 

Tobago 

- 

I 

9 

Jamaica     -^17 

3*mce  that  time  the  prices  h^iye  indeed  vsMied, 
but  the  relative  value  has  continued  nearly  th^ 
fame;  that  is,  the  difference  q£  price  between 
the  cotton  of  Berbice  and  that  of  Jamaica  has 
been  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  &vour  of  the 
former;  a  circumibuice  which  alone  (hould  con- 

1780*  hath  made  a  rapid  improvementy  owing  to  the  large 
(pinning  machines  which  are  worked  by  water.  Thefe  re* 
quire  the  cleaned  cotton,  as  the  finalleft  particle  of  a  broken 
iM  breaks  the  thread  in  this  mode  of  ipinmng. 

vincc 
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vinCe  the  mod  bigotted  planter  of  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies  that,  if  he  willies  to  turn  his  labours 
to  account,  the  choice  of  a  better  fpecies  of  cot-* 
ton,  at  leaft  ciz,  fort  more  eafily  cleaned  than  that 
in  general  cultivation,  is  indifpenfably  requifite. 

I  SHALL  ndw  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
feveral  particulars  attending  the  firft  coft'and 
(ettlement  of  a  plantation  in  this  fort  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  the  returns  which  may  reafon^ibly 
be  expeftcd  from  a  finall  capital  thus  employed!. 
I  fix  on  a  fmall  capital ;  becaufe  I  conceive  tliat 
a  cotton  plantation  may  be  eftablilhed  on  a  more 
moderate  fund  than  any  other;  and  it  is  for  the 
inteitft  of  the  community  that  men  oi  finall 
fortunes  (hould  be  inftru(5ted  how  to  employ 
th^  time  and  labours  to  the  beft  advantage  $ 
£nce  it -16  to  fuch  men  chiefly  that  the  Weft 
Indies  are  to  look  for  fafety  in  the  hour  of 
dai^n 

It  is  prcfumed  that  land  proper  for  the  growth 
^  of  cotton,  fituated  near  the  fea,  may  be  pur- 
chafed,  in  many  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies  (Ja- 
maica cfpecially),  at  £.^  Jamaica  currency /«r 
fta€;  and  as  it  is  prudent,  in  moft  caies,  to 
change  the  foil  after  the  third  crop,  by  replanting 
frclh  land  fiij,  1  will  allot  fifty  acres  for  the  firft 

purchaie, 

fj)  If  the  hnd  is  extraordinary  good,  four  and  even  five 
innual  crops  are  focnrtimes  gathered  ftom  the  (ame  ori^nal 
plants;  after  which,  inftead  of  replanting,  it  is  not  un^ 

common 
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jkQOJS.  purchafe,  in  order  that  the  planter  imy  Kavfe 
J^^ ^  room  for  that  purp<rfe*   Suppofing  therefore  that 
one  half  only  is  {danted  in  cotton  at  the  fam^ 
time>  the  capital  will  be  invefted  as  fdlows : 

Coftof  fifty  acres  of  land,  at  ^.5      £.    s.    d. 

currency /)^  acre  -  -^  250  — '-»• 
Expence  of  cleaning,  fencing, 

and  planting  25  acres,  at  ^.  7 

"pejr  acre  .  ^  -.  -  17^  «»  -*^ 
Purchafc  of  twelve  negroes,  at 

{^.^o  each        •         •         *    840  —  -— 

1,265      —     — 

One  yearns  intereft,  at  6  ^  ctnf.       7518  — 
One  yearns  maintenance,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  csffe  of  the 

negroes       -      -        *        .     i^o  —  — 

>    ■■<>■■■ 

Total  expenditure  in  Jamaica  cur- 
rency (equ^  to  ^.  1 ,040  fterliqg)  i ,460  1 8  — 

eovimon  to  cut  ihe  oott;oa  tmflies  down  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  giiound,.  and  mould  (he  flems  ia  the  May 
httaSfimdh^tthem  afterwards  ki  the  fame  manner  as  plants, 
^tme  Jabout  is  inid«ubtedl)r  iured  hy  this  pra^Uct,  but,  Wi 
jDiac  caies  out  of  ten^  it  wUl  be  found  more  profitiiblt  to  tm* 
fort  to  fircfh  land,  every  third  or  fourth  year.  I  coniidcr,  at 
the  fame  time>  hmd  to  be  irefh  enough  which  has  Iain  fallow; 
pr  been  uftd  in  a  different  line  of  culture  for  three  or  four 
jears  toghher*  the  great  iixtentioa  of  chan^j^g  the  land  bting 
to  get  rid  of  that  peculiar  (brt  of  grub  or  wpon  which  prey^ 
9n  the  cotton-plants. 

The 
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'  TttE  returns  are  now  to  be  confidered>— 
In  Jamaica  it  is  comnaonly  reckoned  that  one 
acre  of  cotton  will  yield  annually  150  pounds 
weight,  and  in  fome  years  nearly  twice  as  much  j 
but  I  am  afraid  that^  on  an  avers^  of  any  cdiiw 
fiderablc  number  of  fuqceffive  crops^  even  the 
former  is  too  great  an  allowance.  By  accounts 
which  I  have  procured  from  the  Bahama  iflands» 
it  appears,  that  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787  (all 
which  years  were  confidered  as  favourable),  the 
produce  of  the  cotton-lands,  on  an  average,  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds /^r 
acre;   viz. 

In  1785    -    2,476  J  CM8o2cwt.of 

17W   -^  3>ejo>  acre;?  produced ^  3,000  J-^^^^ 
X787    -   4,Soo3  UsSoiC^-- 

Tax  pfice  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  was 
the  fame,  viz.  is.  ^J,  fterling  per  pound.--^ 
Allowing  therefore  the  avenge  produce  per  acre 
to  be  one   hundred  weighty  the   returns  are 

thefe;  viz. 

Sterling 
25  cwt.  at  I  J,  3  J.  &cv\ing per  pound  )C-  ^75  . 
Deduft  incidental  expences,,  asT 
materiab  for  bagging,  colonial  >       ^$ 
taxes,  &c. /''^Z        *         -»      -3 

Remain?  in  fterling  money   .  -      -    i^a. 

Whi4 

CeJ  Tht  irakttfmaiifr,  ftc*  of  tlie  JDffPoes,  tfter  tl^  6A 
jt«ar,  is  not  charged,  becaufe  it  is  conceired,  thtt  the  land  in 
ctfttoa  not  being  fuffident  to  find  thccn  in  full  employment, 

thejr 
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Which  gives  an  intereft  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  on  the  capital;  ariiing  too  froiii  the 
Idweft-priced  cotton.  If  the  fame  calculation 
be  applied  to  cotton- wool,  of  two  (hillings  per 
pound  value  (the  prefent  price  of  the  cotton-wool 
of  St;  Domingo)  the  profit  on  the  capital  is 
twenty-four  per  cent. 

From  this  difplay,  the  rapid  progrefs  which 
the  Dutch  and  French  planters  have  made  in  the 
culture  of  this  commodity,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary;  but  there  renuun  fome  circum- 
fiances,  of  a  lefs  favourable  nature,  to  be  taken 
Into  the  account.  Of  all  the  produdions  to 
which  labour  is  applied,  the  cotton-plant  is  per- 
haps the  moft  precarious.  In  its  firft  fb^e,  it  is 
attacked  by  the  grub ;  it  is  devoured  by  cater- 
pillars  in  the  fecond ;  it  is  fonietimes  withered 
by  the  blaft;  and  rains  frequently  deftroy  it  both 
in  the  bloflbm  and  the  pod.  The  Bahama 
iflands  afforded  a  melancholy  inftance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  this  produftion  in  1788;  no  Icfi 
than  280  tons,  on  a  moderate  eftimate,  having 
been  devoured  by  the  worm,  between  September 
and  March,  in  that  year.  After  this  the  reader 
will  hardly  fufpedt  me  of  having  rated  the  aver- 

Jhey  may  raife  com  and  other  articles  on  the  remaining 
twenty-five  acres,  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  for  their 
clothing  and  fupport.  It  is  ufual  even  to  raife  com,  po« 
taioes,  &c.  between  the  ranks  of  the  cotton  biUhes. 
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ttge  produce  of  this  plant,  for  a  feries  of  yean, 
too  low  *i 

With  every  difad vantage,  however,  the  de- 
tnand  for  cotton-wool,  for  the  Britifh  manufac- 
tories, encreafes  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  can- 
not  be  doubted  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  the 
cautions  recommended,  will  be  found  highly  pro- 
•  fitable ;  the  Britifli  dominions  not  fuppl)ring,  at 
prefent,  much  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
home  demand.  If,  after  a  careful  feledtion  and 
trials  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  feeds  already 
in  our  pofTeffion,  the  cotton-wool  of  the  Britifh 
Wefl  Indies  fliall  flill  be  found  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Dutch,  no  difficulty , can  occur  in  obtain- 
ing from  them  a  better  fort.  It  is  evident  that 
the  French  cotton  lofes  its  fuperiority  in  our 
iflands,  by  being  fown  promifcuoufly  with  ka 
inferior  fpecies. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  fubjeft,  with  prefent- 
ing  to  my  readers  the  following  tables,  drawn 
from  authentick  fources  -,  which  cannot  fail  to 
furnifh  abundant  encouragement  for  fpeculatioa 
and  adventure* 

*  It  has  been  fuggefted^  that  the  ravages  of  the  wonn  or 
grub  might  be  prevented  fy  raifing  tht  plant  fr^m  JUps  w 
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Jn  Account  of  foreign  Cotton^wool  infporftA  iftt> 
the  Britijfi  tVeft  Indies ^  in  3ritijk  Ships. 

Years.  lbs. 

1784   .   .   ^   i,i35>75o 

1785  -  -  -  1,398,500 

1786  -  .  -  1,346,386 

1787  ...   1,158,000. 


jfn  Account  of  Foreign  Cotton-wool  imported  int& 
the  Britifh  fVefl  Indies^  under  the  Fveeport  ASi^ 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784        -        - 

2,169,000 

1785        -        - 

1,573,280 

1786        -        - 

1,962,500 

1787        -        • 

1,943,000 

An  Account  of  Cotton-wooiy  Britijh  And  Foreign^ 
imported  from  the  Britifh  Wefl  Indies  into  Great 
Britain. 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784        -        ■ 

■        -        M93.959 

1785       .        . 

8,204,6 1 1 

1786        -        ■ 

•        -        7.830.734 

1787        . 

-        -        9.396.921 

Jn 
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jitt  Account  of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  Great 
BritaiHjfrom  all  Parts^ 

Years.  lbs.  Suppoled  Value  In  Mtnufaduret* 

1784  -  11,280,338   -  3C'3>95^>ooo  ftciling* 

1785  -  17,992,888    -    6,000,000 

1786  -  19,151,867     -     6,500,000 

1787  -  22,600,000*  -     7,500,000. 


3H 


Machinery  eftablijked  in  Great  Britain  {ij&y)/or 
the  Cotton  ManufaSlory. 

143  Water  Mills,  which  coft  -  jC*  7  ^  5>ooo 
20,500  Hand-mills,  or  jennies,  for 
fpmning  the  Ihute,  for  the  twifted 
yarn  fpun  by  the  water-mills,  (in- 
cluding buildings  and  auxiliary 
machinery)      -        -         -       .     285,000 

Total     -    -    ^.  1,000,000 


•  Of  the  following  growths ;  viz,       * 

.  Britiih  fugar  iflands  -  -  -  6,600,000 
French  and  Spanlfli  fettlements  6,ooo«ooo 
Dutch  fettlements  -  -  -  -  1,700,000 
Portuguefe  fet;tkments    -    -    -  2,500,000 

Eaft  Indies    - 100,000 

Smyrna  or  Turkey   -    -    •    -  5,700,009 


2S,600,0Gp 

Ya  The 
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The  water-mills  work  28*6,000  fpindlesy 
and  the  jennies  1,665,100— *  Total  of  fpindlefi 
1,951,100. — ^^And  it  has  b^n  afferted,  that  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton-Wool  from  Demarara,  has 
been  fpun  into  356  hanks,  each  hank  being  840 
yards ;  fo  that  the  thread  would  have  extended 
169  miles. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  computed  that  not  lefs 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people 
in  Great  Britain  find  full  employment  in  the 
cotton  manufadtory.  In  point  of  importance^ 
therefore,  even  the  produce  and  manufafture  of 
the  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  kingdom, 
wooiy  does  not  exceed  it  in  a  two-fold  propor- 
tion. According  to  iht  iiiformation  of  a  very 
able  and  diligent  enquirer,  there  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  milliorls  of  ftieep  in  England.  The 
value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  ;f.  3,000,000;  the  expence  of  manu- 
fefturing  this  is  probably  £.  9,000,000,  and  the 
total  value  £.  12,000,000. 


INDIGO. 


THE  Plant  which  yields  the  valuable  com- 
modity called  Indigo  (probably  fo  named  from 
India,  where  it  was  firit  known  to  be  manufac- 
tured) 


IV. 
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ttrrcd*)  grows  fpontaneoully  in  all  tlie  Weft  chap, 
Indies.  In  the  Britifli  Sugar  lilands,  they  reckon 
three  diftinft  fpecies  :  the  Wild,  Guatimala,  and 
French,  The  firft  is  faid  to  be  the  hardieft,  and 
the  dye  extrafted  from  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  beft  quality,  both  in  colour  and  clofenefs  of 
grain ;  but  one  of  the  other  two  fpecies  is  com- 
monly preferred  by  the  planter,  as  yielding  a 
greater  return ;  and  of  thofe,  the  French  fuipaffes 
the  Guatimala  in  quantity  -,  but  yields  to  it  in 
finenefs  of  grain  and  beauty  of  colour  (fj. 

That  the  richeft  foil  produces  the  moft  luxu- 
riant plant,  and  that  good  feafons  accelerate  its 
growth,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  but,  ob- 
lerving  its  long  tap-root,  and  IpontanccHJS  growth, 
in  almoft  every  dry  and  barren  favannah,  I  am 
convinced  it  will  thrive  on  foils  that  are  fit  for 

•  L' Abh6  Rayoal  by  a  grojls  miftake  aflcrts,  that  the  plaat 
itfelf  was  originally  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  Eaft. 
It  was  found  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  all  parts  of  St. 
Domingo,  by  Columbus  hirofelf,  on  the  firft  difcovcry  of  the 
Weft  Indies ;  and  was  indigenous  alfo  in  Mexico,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  as  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Pet. 
Martyr  and  all  the  early  Spanifti  writers,  not  one  of  whom 
does  it  feem  that  L'Abbe  Raynal  ever  read. 

f/J  The  wiU  indigo  (indigcfera  argentea)  has  Ihort 
crooked  pods  and  black  feeds :  the  Guatimala  is  djftinguiihed 
by  the  rednefs  of  the  ftalk,and  the  colour  of  the  feeds,  which 
is  green.  This  is  the  indigcfera  difperma  of  Linnams.  The 
French  is  a  ftiort  buftiy  plant,  with  roundifli  leaves.  It  has 
long  crooked  pods,  and  its  feeds  are  yellow.  The  French 
eaU  it  hdtgofranc^  It  is  the  inMgofera  iin^oria  of  Linnxus. 

Y  3  nothing 
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nothing  elfe.  The  longed  dry  weather  will  not 
totally  kill  it ;  though  much  water  will  have  that 
ciFe6t,  if  ftiifered  to  remain  long  on  the  plant. 

The  cultivation  and  manufefturc  are  con- 
duced in  the  following  manner : 

The  land  being  properly  cleared  of  weeds,  &c. 
is  hoed  into  fmall  trenches  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  afunder; 
in  the  bottom  of  which,  the  feeds  are  ftrcwcd 
by  the  hand,  and  covered  lightly  with  mould ; 
but  as  the  plants  (hoot,  the  field  muft  te  frc* 
quently  weeded  and  kept  conftantly  clean,  until 
they  rife  and  fpread  fufficieAtly  to  cover  the 
ground,  A  bufhel  of  feed  is  fuificicnt  for  four 
or  five  acres  of  land. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  beft  feafon  for  plant- 
ing is  fuppofed  to  be  the  month  of  March,  but 
the  plant  will  flourifti  at  any  other  period  ;  and, 
if  fown  in  new  land,  will  come  to  full  bloflbm 
(and  it  is  then  in  perfeftion)  in  about  three 
calendar  months.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
America,  the  feafon  for  planting  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  thefpring,  which  varies  much  in 
thofe  countries.  If  the  plants  appear  above 
ground  by  the  firft  day  of  March,  they  will  be 
fit  for  cutting  about  the  twentieth  of  Auguft  i 
and  are  fometimcs  equal  to  the  beft  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  countries ;  that  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in 

feafonable 
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fcafo5iM^e  fitual^ops,  they  have  fometimps  four 
cuttiogB  in  tli^  year  from  the  fame  roots,  where- 
as in  North  Afiieric^  th^  have  i^ever  more  t^an 
two,  and  not  often  paore  than  one.  The  plant 
is  a  child  of  the  fun,  gnd  can  be  cultivated,  I 
4Qubt,  with  great  advantage,  no  where  but  with- 
in the  tropicks  (g)^   - 

But  that  fun  which  thus  improves  and  invigo- 
rates the  plant,  propa^tes  at  the  fame  time  an 
infeft  deftrudiv^  to  it.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  grub 
or  worm,  which  becomes  a  fly,  and  preys  on  the 
leaves,  and  never  fails,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  dif- 
appoint  the  planter's  expedations  the  fecond  year 
upon  the  fame  land :  the  only  remedy  is  to  change 
the  foil  every  year.  The  want  of  due  attention  to 
this  important  circumftance,  has  probably  been 
ooe  of  the  caufes  that  fo  ipany  perfons  have 
foiled  of  Jate  years  in  their  attempts  to  revive 
the  culture  of  this  valuable  commodity. 

If  this  deftrudive  peft  be  Jmppily  prevented, 
or  greatly  mitigated,  the  produce  per  acre  of  the 
fifft  cutting,  will  be  about  eighty  pounds  weight 
of  what  the  Fxiench  call  pigeon' s-neck ;  or  about 
fixty  pounds  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  Guatimala, 
Th^  produce  in  North  America  is  fome times 

fg)  The  ra(ooas»  or  fubiirquent  growths  from  the  fame 
plaot^  ripen  in  fix  or  eight  weeks ;  but  the  produce  diminifhes 
foft  after  the  fecond  cutting,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  fbw  the  feedst^ew  every  year. 

y  4  nearly 
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BOOK  nearly  as  much ;  but  when  Fahrenheit's  thcrmo* 
meter  feUs  to  6o%  the  returns  there  are  very  un^ 
certain,  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  a  greater 
heat  being  abfolutcly  neceflary  both  for  vegeta- 
tion and  piaceration.  The  yielding  for  the  fub- 
fequent  cuttings  fomewhat  diminifties;  but  in 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo;  if  the  land  is  new, 
about  300  \hs.  per  acre  of  the  fecond  quality,  may 
be  expected  annually,  from  all  the  cuttings 
together,  and  four  negroes  are  fufEcient  to  carry 
on  the  cultivation  of  five  acres,  befides  doing 
other  occafional  work,  fufficient  to  reimburfc  the 
expences  of  their  maintenance  and  clothing. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  the  dye  is  generally 
conduded  in  two  cifterns,  which  are  placed  like 
two  flops,  the  one  afcending  to  the  other.  The 
higheft  (which  is  alfo  the  longeft)  is  called  the 
Jieeper  \  and  its  dimcnfions  are  about  fixteen  feet 
fquare,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  There 
is  an  aperture  near  the  bottom  for  difcharging  the 
fluid  into  the  fecond,  which  is  called  the  battery^ 
and  is  commonly  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  and 
four  and  a  half  in  depth.  Cifterns  of  thefe  di- 
mcnfions, are  proper  for  about  feven  acres  of  the 
plant :  but  if  ftone  work  cannot  eafily  be  ereftcd 
for  want  of  materials,  vats  of  flrong  timber,  well 

fecured  from  leakage,  will  anfwer  as  well  (h). 

Thb 

(k)  TJicre  is  alfo  required  a  lime-vat,  fix  by  eight  feet 
fquare,  and  four  feet  deep ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  obfervc, 
that  the  tap  or  plug  hole  ought  to  be  placed  at  lead  eight 

uichet 
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The  plants  are  cut  with  reap-hooks  or  fickleSf 
a  few  inches  above  the  root  (i)y  and  placed  by 
Jlrata  in  the  fteepcr,  until  it  is  about  three  parts 
full.  They  are  then  ftrongly  jMrfled  down  by 
boards  or  planks,  which  are  wedged  or  loaded,  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  buoying  up ;  and  as 
much  water  is  admitted  as  the  weed  will  imbibe, 
until  it  is  covered  four  or  five  uiches  deep,  and 
in  this  flate  it  is  left  to  ferment,  until  the  pulp  is 
cxtrafted :  but  the  utmoft  attention  and  nice 
management  are  now  reqxiired ;  for,  if  the  fluid  is 
drawn  off  too  foon,  much  of  the  pulp  is  left  be- 
hind ;  and  if  the  fermentation  is  too  long  con- 
tinued, the  tender  tops  of  the  weeds  occafion 
putrefaftion,  by  which  all  the  dye  is  deftroyed. 

To  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  therefore  of 
the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  has  hitherto 

inches  from  the  bottom,  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  lime 
to  fubfide,  before  the  lime-water  is  drawn  oflF  into  the 
battery. 

(i)  Some  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  the  plants  (houkl 
not  be' cut  nearer  the  ground  than  fix  inches,  and  that  a  few 
branches  ihould  be  left  on  the  ftem.— This  pradice,  they 
fay,  will  draw  up  the  fap  better,  and  prodube  a  more  Juxii«> 
riant  ratoon  than  when  a  naked  (lalk  only  is  left.  During  the 
firft  cutting  it  is  ufual  to  leave  fome  of  the  moft  flour ifliing 
ftalks  for  feed,  which  ought  not  to  be  gathered  until  it  is  well 
hardened  in  the  pod.— It  generally  requires  ten  buibels  of 
the  pod  to  produce  a  fingle  buihel  of  clean  dry  feed  fit  for 
fowing.  It  may  alfo  be  x>bferved,  that  many  indigo  planters 
have  a  notion  that  the  plant  yields  the  greateft  quantity  of 
the  dye,  when  cut  at  the  full  oi  the  moon«— Of  this  h€t  I 
can  alTert  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

been 
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been  the  gi^rjd  dejidsraturn  g(  the  cultivaton 
Repeated  ocperiments  for  this  pyrgofe,  were  made 
ibme  years  ago  in  t Jie  iiland  of  Hilpjimoja,  under 
the  fandtion  and  encouragei^^t  of  tl^  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  and  inftruftions  (which  were  faid 
to  be  proAifed  with  great  fucceft  hj  Meflrs, 
Daugdale  and  Mongpn,  indigo  jdaaters  in  that 
ifland)  were  publilhed  by  authority,  to  this 
cffeft: 

"  Afte*  the  IjEidigo  has  been  ftecped  in  the 
ciftern  eight  or  nine  hpyrs^draw  off  a  little  of  the 
water,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  into  it^  noake  a  few. 
ftrokes  upon  white  paper.  The  firft  will  probably 
be  high  coloured,  in  which  c^fe  the  indigo  is  not 
fufficiently  fermented ;  this  operation  is  to  be  re^ 
pcatcd  every  quarter  of  an  hour^  u^il  '^  lo^s  its 
colour ;  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  trye  point  of 
fermentation." 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  an  experiment  fo  fimple 
in  itfelf,  if  it  anfwers,  fhould  have  been  for  fo 
many  years  unknown  to  the  indigo  planters  in 
general ;  and  I  confefs,  that,  althougli  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial,  I  am  myfjblf 
fomcwhat  doubtful  of  its  efficacy.  The  follow^ 
ing  method,  whicli  I  give  on  tlic  authority  of 
Mr.  Lediard,  is,  I  conceive,  attended  with  much 
greater  certainty : 

"  Let  a  fmall  hole  be  mad^  in  the  deeper,  fix 
or  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  ^jcclufive  of  the 

opening 
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opening  or  apcrtiire  for  drawing  off  f he  impreg^  cha,f^ 
nated  water;  let  this  hok  likcwifc  be  Aopped  ^v, 
with  a  plug,  yet  not  fo  finnly  but  that  a  fmall 
ftream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through  it, 
Afto:  the  plants  have  been  deeped  fome  hoursi 
th^  fluid  oozing  out  will  appear  beautifully  gr^en^ 
and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ciftem,  from  whence 
it  drops  into  the  battery,  it  will  turn  o(  a  cop- 
perift  colour.  This  copperilh  hue,  as  the  fer- 
mentation continues,  will  gradually  afccnd  up- 
wards to  the  plug,  and  when  that  circumftance 
is  perceived,  it  is  proper  to  flop  the  fermenta^- 
tioh. 

"  During  the  progfffs  of  this  part  of  the 
bufinefs,  particular  attention  (faould  be  paid  to 
the  fmell  of  the  liquor  which  weeps  from  the 
aperture ;  for  ftiouM  it  difcovcr  any  Iburncfe,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  let  the  fermented  liquor  run 
immediately  into  the  battery,  and  lime  water  of 
lufficient  ftrength  muft  be  added  to  it,  until  it 
has  loft  its  fournefs  As  it  is  running  off,  it  will 
appear  green,  mixed  with  a  bright  yellow,  or 
ftraw  colour,  but  in  the  battery  it  will  be  of  a 
moft  beautiful  green/* 

The  tinfture  being  thus  difchaiged  into  the 
battery,  it  is  there  churned  or  agitated,  until  the 
dye  begins  to  granulate,  or  float  in  little  flakes 
on  the  water.  This  was  formerly  done  m  Ja- 
maica with  manual  labour,  by  means  of  paddles, 

and, 
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and,  in  the  French  iflands,  by  buckets  or  cylin- 
ders fixed  to  long  poles; — but  far  more  con- 
venient machines  are  now  conftruAed,  in  which 
the  levers  arc  worked  by  a  cog-wheel,  and  kept 
in  motion  by  a  horfe  or  a  mule.  When  the  fluid 
has,  by  fuch  means,  been  well  churned  for  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and,  being 
tried  in  a  cup  or  plate,  appears  curdled  or  co- 
agulated, a  ftrong  impregnation  of  lime-water  is 
gradually  added,  not  only  to  promote  a  fepara- 
tion,  but  likewife  to  fix  the  colour  and  preferve 
it  firom  putrefaftion.  But  the  planters  (as 
Brown  obferves)  "  muft  carefully  diftinguilh  the 
driferent  ftageis  of  this  part  of  the  operation  alfo, 
and  attentively  examine  the  appearance  and  co» 
lour  as  the  work  advances,  for  the  grain  pafles 
gradually  firom  a  greenifli  to  a  fine  purple,  which 
is  the  proper  colour  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently 
worked ;  too  fmall  a  degree  of  agitation  leaving 
the  indigo  green  and  coarfe  ;  while  too  vigorous 
an  aftion  brings  it  to  be  aimoft  black." 

The  liquor  being  properly  and  fufficiently 
worked,  and  the  pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  un- 
difturbed  until  the  flakes  oxJlocuU  fettle  at  the 
bottom,  when  the  incumbent  water  is  drawn 
off*,  and  the  indigo  diftributed  into  fmall  linen 
bags  to  dr^n,  after  which  it  is  carefully  put  into 
little  fquare  boxes  or  moulds,  and  fuflered  to 

dry 
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dry  gradually  in  the  (hades  and  this  fmilhes 
the  manufcwfture*. 

To  what  has  been  faid  above  of  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  fuiting  itfelf  to  every  foil,  and  pro- 
ducing four  cuttings  in  the  year,  if  wc  add  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  buildings,  apparatus  and  labour, 
and  the  great  value  oi  the  commodity,  there  will 
feem  but  little  caufe  for  wonder  at  the  fplendid 
accounts  which  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  great  opulence  of  the  firft  Indigo 
planters.     Allowing  the  produce  of  an  acre  to  be 

•  The  foUovriDg  obfervations  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Bengal^ 
concerning  the  firfl  procefs,  feem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  accuracy :  *^  When  the  indigo  plant  is  committed  to 
cold  water  in  the  fteeping  vat»  the  folTowing  appearances  take 
place :  in  a  few  hours  a  flight  motion  begins  to  fhew  itfelf 
throughout  the  body  of  liquor— the  bulk  encreafes  con* 
iiderably,  with  fome additional  heat;  air  bubbles  are  gene- 
rated, fbme  of  which  remain  on  the  furface,  and  gradually 
€oUe£^  into  patches  of  froth— -a  thin  violet  or  copper  coloured 
pellicle  or  cream  makes  its  appearance  between  the  patches  of 
froth,  and  foon  after,  the  thin  film  which  forms  the  cover- 
ing of  the  bubbles  compofing  the  froth  begins  to  be  deeply 
tinged  with  a  fine  blue  :  the  liquor  from  the  beginning  will 
have  been  acquiring  a  green  colour,  and  now  it  will  appear, 
when  viewed  falling  firdm  one  veflcl  to  another,  of  a  bright 
ydlowifh  green,  and  will  readily  pafs  the  clofeA  filter  until 
the  a^ion  of  the  air  makes  it  turbid,  a  proof  that  the  bafe  of 
the  colour  is  now  perfeftly  diflblved  in  the  watfery  menftruum. 
This  is  the  time  for  letting  off  the*  vat— the  fermentation 
however  continues,  and  large  quantities  of  froth  are  formed. 
The  finell  now  becomes  very  ofFenfive,"  &c.  &c. 

Bancroft  on  Permanent  ColourS|  Appendix  452* 
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300  lbs.  and  the  produce  no  more  than  45.  Iter- 
ling  per  pound,  the  grofs  profits  of  twenty  acres 
tvill  be  ^.  1,200,  produced  by  the  labour  of  only 
lixteen  negroes,  and  on  a  capital  in  land  and 
buildings,  fcarce  deferring  confideration. 

Such,  without  doubt,  will  be  the  reader's  firft 
refleftions.     Unhappily,  however,   the    golden 
hopes  which  fpeculations  like  thefe  have  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  thoufands,  have  vanifhed  on  aftual 
experiment,  like  the  vifions  of  the  mornmg.     I 
think  I  have  myfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  eighteen 
years  refidence  in  the  Weft  Indies,  known  at  leaft 
twenty  perfons  commence  Indigo  planters,  not 
one  of  whom  has  left  a  trace  by  which  I  can 
now  point  out  where  his  plantation  was  fituated, 
except  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  ruined  ciftern 
covered  by  weeds,  and  defiled  by  reptiles.  Many 
of  them  too  were  men  of  knowledge,  forefight, 
and  property.     That  they  failed  is  certain,  but 
of  the  caufes  of  their  failure,  I  confefs  I  can  give 
no  fatisfaftory  account.     I  was  told  that  difap- 
pointment  trod  clofe  at  their  heels  at  every  ftep. 
At  one  time  the  fermentation  was  too  long  con- 
tinued ;  at  another,  the  liquor  was  drawn  off  too 
foonv     Now  the  pulp  was  not  duly  granulated^ 
and  now  it  was  worked  too  much.     To  thefe  in-   . 
<:onveniences,  for  which  praftice  would  doubtlefe 
have  found  a  remedy,  were  added  others  of  a 
much  greatef  magnitude ;  the  mortality  of  the 
^  negrpes 
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liegfoes  fh)m  the  V&pour  of  the  fef mertted  liquof, 
(an  alartning  circuitiftance^  that>  ^  I  am  inform*- 
cd  both  by  the  French  and  Englifti  planters,  con- 
ftantly  attends  the.  procefs)  the  failure  of  the 
feafons,  and  the  ravages  of  the  wornii^ — Thefe,  or 
fome  of  thefe  evils,  drove  them  at  length  to 
other  purfuits,  where  mduftry  might  find  a  furet 
recompence* 

Tttfeik  hiftory,  however,  fiirnifhes  a  neWMl* 
luftration  to  a  very  trite  but  important  remark, 
that  a  manufadure  once  deilroyed,  fc^ce  ever 
takes  Tobt  agsun  in  the  fame  country.  Of  the 
caufes  from  which  the  general  culture  and  ma- 
nufa(fture  of  Indigo,  was  relinquilhed  in  Jamaica, 
enough  has  been  faid  by  other  writers  \  yet  the 
fame  alignments  which  induced  the  Britifli  Go- 
vernment to  burthen  this  commodity  with  duties 
under  which  it  funk,  ^e  ftill  urged  in  the  cafe 
of  other  colonial  produfts,  and  will  continue  to 
be  urged,  until  the  fame  fate  attends  many  of 
them  as  attended  Indigo.  Of  the  monftrous 
folly  and  impolicy  of  loading  with  high  duties 
an  article  fo  effentially  neceflary  to  the  Britifli 
woollen  manufadory,  (putting  colonial  confide- 
ratiotis  out  erf  the  queftionj  the  Mother  Country 
is,  I  believe,  at  length  fufficiently  convinced,  the 
quantity  of  Indigo  annually  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  being,  I 
believe,  one  million  artd  a  half  of  pounds,  of 

which 
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BOOK  which  five  parts  in  fevcn  are  purchafed  witk 
ready  money  of  ftrangers  and  rivals  (k)  ! 

(k)  Soon  after  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work  was  printed^ 
my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft,  F.  R.  S.  favoured 
the  publick  with  his  ^  Experimental  Refearches  concerning 
*^  the  Philofophy  of  Permanent  Colours/'  a  work  of  infinite 
refearch  and  merit ;  in  an  Appendix  to  which,  he  gives  an 
ab{lra6l  of  a  botanical  defcnption,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  of 
Bengal,  of  a  new  fpecies  of  narium  (rofe  bay)  found  in  the 
£aft  Indies,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  excellent  indigo. 
This  account  however  is  chiefly  interefting  to  the  planters  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  as  containing  ibme  experiments  and  opinions 
which  lead  to  an  improved  method  of  extra6^ng  the  commoA 
indigo  ly  means  of  a  bmling  frocefs ;  for  it  being  fotind  that  the 
leaves  of  the  nerhm  would  not  yield  their  colour  except  to 
boiling  water,  it  was  judged  by  analogy  that  tlie  fcalding  pro- 
cefs  might  be  advantageoufly  apph'ed  alfo  to  the  common 
indigo  plant,  and  the  refult  has  exceeded  expedation :  '^  by 
"  the  fcalding  procefs  (obferves  Dr.  Roxburgh)  I  have 
*'  alu'ays,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  made  from  the  common  indigo 
'^  plant,  better  indigo  than  I  could  by  fermentation,  and  \tk 
^  one  fourth  of  the  time ;  and  what  is  alfo  of  great  im- 
**  portance,  without  the  fmalleft  degree  of  the  pernicious 
*'  effluvia  which  attends  the  manufadure  of  indigo  by  fer^ 
**  mentation ;  and  moreover,  the  twigs  and  leaves  themielvefi 
**  of  the  indigo  plant  burn  fiercely,  after  having  been  well 
*^  dried,  and  will  carry  on  the  operalion  without  requirin|^ 
"  any  great  addition  of  other  fueL" 

In  another  place  Dr.  Roxburgh  obferves^  **  that  the 
*•  Hindoos  throughout  the  northern  provinces-  or  circart 
^'  make  aU  their  indigo  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  pre-« 
*^  cipitate  with  a  cold  infiifion  of  the  bark  of  the  jambaknir 
*^  tree,  yet,  notwithffainding  the  inferiority  of  this  bark  as  an 
*'  aftringent,  when  its  effects  arc  compared  with  thofeof  lime- 
^  water,  I  have  always  found  their  indigo  to  be  of  a  veiy 
<*  excellent  quality,  and  very  light  \  a  cubic  inch  weighing; 

•«  only 
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COFFEE. 


SO  many  trcatifes  have  been  written  on  the  c  h  a  p. 
tiftory  of  cofFec ;  its  introdudion  into  the  Weft  '^'  ^ 
Indies  has  been  fo  fully  traced  by  fome  writers, 
and  its  properties  fo  ably  inveftigated  by  others, 
(above  all,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Benjamin 
Mofeley)  as  hardly  to  leave  nie  the  poflibility  of 
offerihg  any  thing  new  on  thofefubjefts.  The 
few  obfervations  therefore  which  I  fhall  prefent 
to  my  readers  concerning  this  berry,  will  relate 
principally  to  its  culture  ;  and  thefe  being  chiefly 
founded  on  adtual  experience,  may  perhaps  afford 
tome  ufeful  information.  The 


*•  only  about  no  grains,  and  being  of  a  blue  violet  colour. 

'**  The  fuperior  quality  of  this  indigo  muft  alone  be  imputed 

.**  to  the  nature  of  the  procefs  by  whiqh  the  colour,  or 
"  rather  bafe  of  the  colour,  is  extracted  from  the  plant  j  for 
•*  their  apparatus  is  very  inconvenient.** 

**  Befides  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  indigo  obtained  by 

.  **  the  fcalding  procefs»  the  quantity  is  generally  increafed  by 
•*  it ;  moreover  the  health  of  the  labourer  in  this  way  is  not 
"  endangered,  as  in  the  fermenting  procefs,  by  conftant  and 
**  copious  exlwlations  of  putrid  miafma :  the  heat  employed 
**  expek  moft  of  the  fixed  air  during  the  fcalding,  which 
"  renders  a  very  fmall  degree  of  agitation,  and  very  little  of  the 

'**  precipitant  neceflary.  The  operation  can  alfo  be  performed 
"  two  or  three  times  a  day  upon  a  large  fcale ;  and  laftly,  the 
"  indigo  iifclf  dries  quickly  without  acquiring  any  bad  fmell, 
"  or  putrid  unwholcfome  tendency." 

Surely  thefe  obfervations  deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention 
of  the  planters  in  the  Britifli  Weft-Indies ! 

.      Vol.  II.  Z 
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The  admirers  of  coffee  have  long  lamented 
the  inferiority  of  the  Weft  Indian  to  that  of 
Mocha.  That  many  of  the  tomplaints  with 
which  the  publick  are  amufed  on  this  fubjeft, 
arife  from  affedation,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the 
charge  is  not  entirely  without  foundation,  inaf* 
much  as  the  Weft  Indian  coffee  is  frequently 
drank  within  twelve  months  after  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  tree  5  and  that  the  flavour 
improves  by  ^e,  there  is  not  a  coffee  planter  in 
the  Weft  Indies  fo  bigotted  to  his  own  poffeffions, 
as  wholly  to  deny. 

But  the  notion  that  the  coffee  itfelf  is  natu- 
rally inferior  to  that  of  the  Eaft,  as  being  the 
production  of  a  coarfcr  and  lefs  valuable  fpecies 
of  the  tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  the 
circumftance  related  by  the  celebrated  gardener, 
Mr.  Miller, "  that  from  plants  brought  from  the 
"  Weft  Indies,  and  raifed  in  Engliih  hot-houfes^ 
•*  coffee  berries  have  been  produced,  which,  at  a 
•*  proper  age,  were  found  to  furpafs  the  very  beft 
^  Mocha  that  could  be  procured  ip  Great  Bri- 
*•  tain."  It  is  evident  therefore  that  tlie  whole 
difference  depends  on  the  foil  and  climate,  mode 
of  curing,  and  age. 

It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roque  and 
other  writers,  that  the  Arabian  coffee  is  pro- 
duced in  a  very  dry  climate  -,  and  flourilhes  moft 

on 
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on  a  iandy  foil,  or  on  mountainous  Hopes,  which 
give  an  cafy  conveyance  to  the  rains.  The  pro- 
priety of  choofing  fimilar  fituations  in  the  Weft 
Indies  (if  a  fmaU  berry,  beft  fuited  for  the  Eng7 
Ufh  market,  is  expeded)  is  juftified  by  the  expe* 
rience  of  every  coffee  planter. 

A  RICH  deep  foil,  frequently  meliorated  by 
ihowers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree,  and  a 
great  crop ;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and 
of  a  dmgy  green,  prove,  for  many  years,  rank  and 
vapid.  It  is  Angular,  however,  that  the  North 
Americans  prefer  this  fort  to  any  other,  and,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  the  beft  cuftomers  at 
the  Weft  Indian  markets,  the  planters  naturally 
enough  have  applied  their  labours  to  that  culti'- 
vation  which  turned  to  the  beft  account. 

Happily  for  the  coffee  planters  of  the  Britif^i 
Weft  Indies,  the  Englifh  market,  by  a  prudent 
conceffion  of  Government  in  1783,  was  rendered 
more  open  to  them.  Before  that  period,  the 
duties  and  excife  on  the  importation  and  con- 
fumption  of  Britilh  plantation  coffee  in  Great 
Britain  were  no  lefs  than  480  per  cent,  on  its 
then  marketable  value.  Under  fuch  exadions, 
its  cultivation  in  our  fugar  iflands  muft  (but  for 
the  American  market)  have  fhared  the  fame  fate 
as  that  of  Indigo.  The  great  and  important  re- 
dudtion  of  one  fhilling  a  pound  from  tlie  excife 
duties,  created  an  immediate  and  wonderfi^l 
Z  2  change i 
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change;  and  while  it  promoted  the  intei^ft  of 
the  planter,  it  even  augmented  the  revenue  of 
the  ftate;  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
coffee  having  been  brought  to  entry  in  1)84 
thdn  was  eiitered  in  the  year  preceding;  increaf- 
ing  the  fum  total  of  the  duties  (though  reduced 
two-thirds)  from >C- 2,869.  10s.  lof^.  to ;^. 7,200 
15  J;  9//.;  an  important  proofs  among  others^ 
how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  own 
ptirpofe ! 

As  the  Britlfli  demand  h^  thiis  increafed,  fa, 
on  the  other  hlnd^  the  American  has  declined, 
having,  as  I  conceive,  been  transferred  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  foreign  iflands.  It  is  now  there-^ 
fore  become  the  intereft  of  the  planter  to  change 
his  fyftem,  by  fuiting  the  nature  of  his  commo-^ 
dity  to  the  tafte  of  his  new  cuftomers* 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  within  the  pow'er  df 
every  mar>,  whofc  plantation  is  already  fettled, 
to  accomplifh  ;  but  affuredly  it  is  a  very  impor-* 
tant  objeft  to  fuch  perfons  as  may  have  it  ia 
contemplation  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  culti* 
vation  (in  a  country,  where  every  fpecies  of  foilj 
and  choice  of  fituation,  may  be  found)  to  know 
beforehand  how  to  employ  their  money  and 
labour  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
-Coffee  indeed  will  thrive  in  every  foil  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  a  cold  ftiff  clay,  and  a  fliallpw 
mould  on  a  hot  marlc,  excepted.    In  both  whicb^ 

the 
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the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  trees-  perifli,  or 
produce  nothing ;  but  the  beft  and  higheft-fla- 
voured  fruit  is  unqueftionably  the  growth  of 
cither  a  warm  gravelly  mould,  a  fandy  loam,  or 
the  dry  red  hills  which  are  found  in  ^moft  every 
ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Jamaica  efpeci^lly. 
Frequent  fhowers  of  rain,  however,  are  friendly 
to  its  growth,  but  if  water  remains  long  about 
the  roots,  the  tree  will  decay  and  perifh. 

If  the  land  be  frefh  and  naturally  good,  coffee 
plants  may  be  fet  out  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
even  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will  thrive  in  any 
fitqation,  provided  it  be  fcre^ned  from  the  north 
winds,  which  often  deftroy  the  bloflbni}  and 
fometimes,  in  the  after  part  of  the  year  when 
thofe  winds  prevail  moft,  entirely  ftrip  the  tree 
of  both  fruit  and  leaves ;  blaftipg  in  a  jnoment 
all  the  hopes  of  the  planter. 

The  ufual  mode  of  planting  is,  to  line  out  the 
land  into  fquares  of  eight  feet ;  in  other  words, 
to  fow  the  feeds,  or  fet  out  the  young  plants, 
eight  feet  diftant  from  each  other  on  all  fides, 
which  gives  fix  hundred  and  eighty  trees  to  each 
icre ;  and,  where  young  plants  are  eafily  procured, 
they  are  preferred  to  berries.  The  plants  which 
are  intended  to  be  fet  out  are  generally  felefted  of 
about  two  feet  in  height.  They  are  cut  off  ten 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  car^ 
p  taken  to  dig  them  up  with  the  roots  as  entire 
Z  3  a^ 
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as  pofTtble.  The  holes  in  which  they  are  fet,  are 
made  large  enough  to  hold  the  lower  part  of  the 
flem  and  all  the  roots ;  and  the  upper  fibres  are 
buried  about  two  inches  under  the  furfiice.  But» 
although  eight  feet  be  the  ufual  diftance  of  fet* 
ting  out  the  plants  in  all  foils,  it  is  frequently 
found,  in  rich  lands,  that  the  trees,  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  become,  from  their  luxuriance,  fo 
clofely  intermingled  together,  as  to  impede  the 
firee  paffage  of  the  ah* :  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  thought 
advifeable  to  cut  down  every  fccond  row,  within 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ground,  and  by  well 
mouldbg  the  dumps,  they  will  furniih  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  healthy  young  trees,  while  the  rows  which 
arc  left  will  bear  much  better  for  the  room  which 
is  given  them.  Old  plantations  (or  walks  as  they 
are  called)  cut  down  in  this  manner,  not  dug  up 
and  replanted,  will  give  a  tolerable  crop  the  fe^ 
cond  year ;  and  the  operation  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  young  walk,  the  ge-^ 
ncral  and  mod  approved  fyftem  is  to  keep  tho 
trees  perfedtly  clear  of  fuckers,  and  to  rear  one 
(lem  only  from  one  root.  If,  therefore,  a  healthy 
(hoot  fprings  near  the  ground,  all  the  original 
plant  is  cut  off  clofe  above  it,  by  which  means, 
when  the  plant  is  moulded,  the  root  becomes 
well  covered.  At  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
which  the  plants  generally  attain  the  third  year, 
8  the 
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tht  trees  are  topped.     At  this  height,  a  fiagle  c  9  a  ?• 
ftem  gives  from  thirty-fix  to  forty-two  bearing  ^^^ 
branches,  and  the  pruning  required  annually,  is 
to  leave  nothing  but  thoie  branches. 

FiloM  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  efie<ft 
of  a  difference  of  feafons,  it  niuft  be  difficult  to 
fix  on  the  average  produce  of  a  coffee  plantation 
.  by  the  acre.     In  rich  and  fpungy  foils  a  iingle 
tree  has  been  known  to  yield  fix^m  fix  to  eight 
pounds  of  coffee:    I  mean  when  pulped  and 
dried.    In  a  different  fituation,  iv  pound  and  9 
quarter  froiji  each  tree,  on  an  average,  is  great 
yieldii^  j  but  then  the  coffee  is  infinitely  better 
m  point  of  flavour.    The  following  is,  I  believe, 
on  a  medium,  as  accurate  a  calculation  as  th^ 
fubjed  will  admit,     C<rffee  trees  raifed  from 
old  trees,  in  lands  neither  very  poor  nor  very 
rich,  bear  the  fecond  year  from  the  new  growth 
300  pounds  weight  per  acre,   500  pounds  the 
third  year,  and  from  6  to  70Q  pounds  the  fourth. 
If  the  trees  are  n^ifed  from  yQU^g  plants,  nq 
produce  is  to  be  expe<Sk4  until  the  third  year 
fron;  ih^  planting  i  when  they  will  yield  very 
little  i  tb«  fQurth  year,  about  700  pounds,  The 
average  annual  produce  per  acre  lifter  that  pe- 
riodf  if  the  walk  is  propd-Jy  attend^  to,  may  be 
reckoned  at  750  pounds ;  and  one  negro  is  well 
a^e  W  t|kQ  proper  care  of  an  acre  and  a  half. 

X4  W« 
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We  are  now  come  to  the  moft  important  bu» 
finefs  of  the  coffee  planter,  /•  e.  the  gathering  in 
his  crop,  and  the  mode  of  curing  it  for  market. 
The  praftice  in  Arabia,  according  to  Le  Roque^ 
is  as  follows : — ^^  When  the  planters  perceive 
that  the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity,  they  fpread 
cloths  under  the  trees,  which  they  (hake  from 
iirne  to  time,  and  the  ripe  fruit  drops  off.  The 
berries  thus  coUefted  are  afterwards  fpread  upon 
mats,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  with  the  pulp  on 
the  berries,  until  they  are  perfeftly  dry,  which 
requires  a  confiderable  time;  after  which,  the 
beans  are  extricated  from  its  outward  incum- 
brance by  the  preffure  of  a  large  and  heavy  flonc 
roller,  when  they  are  again  dried  in  the  fun  j  for 
the  planters  confider,  that,  unlefs  coffee  be  tho- 
roughly dry,  there  is  danger  of  its  heating.  It  is 
then  winnowed  with  a  large  fan,  and  packed  for 
(ale/' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fimple  method 
muft  be  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  other  for  pre* 
ferving  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  berry ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  additional  price 
which  the  planter  might  obtain  at  the  Britifti 
market  for  coffee  thus  gathered  and  prepared. 
Would  be  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  time  and 
labour  which  fo  tedious  a  method  would  necef<* 
farily  require.  The  ufua!  praftice  in  tiie  Britifti 
Waft  Indies  is  as  follows  \rr- 
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'  A^  foon  as  the  berries  acquire  the  colour  of  a 
black  red  on  the  trees,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
tufEciently  ripe  for  picking.  The  negroes  em- 
ployed in  this  bufinefi  are  provided  each  with  a 
canvas  bag,  with  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to  keep 
it  open.  It  is  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  picker, 
^ho  empties  it  occafionally  into  a  balket,  and  if 
ie  be  induftrious,  he  may  pick  three  buQiels  in 
the  day.  But  it  is  not  very  provident  to  urge 
him  on  too  faft,  as  probably  a  great  deal  of  un* 
ripe  fruit  will  in  that  cafe  be  mixed  with  the 
ripe.  The  ufual  praftice  is  to  pick  the  trees  at 
three  different  ftages  of  ripenefs.  One  hundred 
bufhels  in  the  pulp,  frefti  from  the  tree,  will 
give  about  one  thou{knd  pounds  weight  of 
merchantable  coffee. 

There  are  two  methods  in  ufe  of  curing  or 
drying  the  bean :  The  one  is,  to  fpread  the  frefh 
coffee  in  the  fun,  in  layers  about  five  inches  deep, 
on  a  Hoping  terras,  or  platform  of  boards ;  with 
the  fulp  on  the  berry y  which  in  a  few  days  ferments 
and  difcharges  itfelf  in  a  flrong  acidulous  moiflurc, 
and  in  this  flate  the  coffee  is  left,  until  it  is  per- 
feftly  dry,  which,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks.  The  luiiks  are 
afterwards  feparated  from  the  feeds  by  a  grinding 
mill  hereafter  to  be  defcribcd,  or  frequently  by 
pounding  them  with  pcflles  in  troughs  or  large 
^poden  mortvSf  Coffee  thus  cured,  weighs 
'      ■'  fo\ir 
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four  per  cm.  heavier  than  if  cured  without  the 
pulp. 

The  other  mode  is  to  remove  the  pdp  imme^ 
diately  as  it  comes  from  the  tree.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  pulping  mill,  confifting  of  a  hori- 
zontal fluted  roller,  about  eighteen  indies  long» 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  roller  is 
turned  by  a  crank  or  handle,  and  ads  againft  a 
moveable  breaft-board,  which  being  fitted  clofe 
to  the  grooves  of  the  roller,  prevents  the  berries 
from  paffing  whole.  The  mill  is  fed  by  a  floping 
trough,  and  the  aperture  of  the  trough,  from 
which  the  berries  drop  into  the  mill,  is  regulated 
by  a  vertical  Aiding  board.  By  this  fimple  ma« 
chine  a  negro  will  pulp  a  bufliel  in  a  minute. 
The  pulp,  and  the  bean  (in  its  parchment  fkin) 
fall  promifcuoufly  together.  The  whole  is  then 
walhed  in  wire  fieves,  to  feparate  the  pulp  from 
the  feeds,  and  thefe  are  immediately  fpread  open 
to  the  fun  to  dry. 

There  prevails  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  coffee  planters  on  the  fubjed  of  thefe 
two  different  methods  of  curing  raw  coffee.  The 
latter  b  perhaps  the  mod  profitable,  as  being 
more  expeditious;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  former  would  give  the  bell  flavoured  coffee^ 
provided  the  fermentation,  which  always  takes 
place  when  the  raw  fruit  is  placed  in  heaps  on 
the  platform,  could  be  prevented,  which  might 
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toSly  be  done  at  the  expence  of  a  little  moie  c  haf. 
room.  The  blue  dingy  green,  which  to  the  Ame-  iv. 
lican  is  the  teft  of  good  coffee,  is  coniidered  by 
the  London  dealer  as  a  proof  that  it  has  not 
been  fufEciently  cured.  From  both  methpds, 
however,  the  coffee  may  prove  very  good  with  the 
powerful  affiflance  of  its  great  improver,  age. 

Hitherto,  I  have  defcribed  the  pulping 
mill  only.  There  yet  remains  the  operation  of 
grinding  off  the  parchment  ikin,  or  membrane 
which  immediately  envelopes  the  bean,  and  is 
left  after  the  pulp  is  removed.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine  which  will  alfo  feparate,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  dried  pulp  (if  the  former  mode  of  curing 
has  been  adopted)  much  more  expeditioufly  than 
the  peftle  and  mortar. 

Thi  grinding  mill  confifb  of  a  perpendicular 
axis,  furrounded  at  fome  diilance  by  a  circiilar 
trough,  into  which  the  coffee  is  thrown,  and 
about  a  foot  above  the  lev4  of  the  fur&ce  of  the 
trough,  there  are  commonly  four  horizontal  arms 
or  fweeps,  tenanted  into  the  axis,  and  ftretching 
fome  feet  beyond  the  trough,  and  on  them  are 
four  rollers,  fitted  to  run  in  the  trough  on  the 
arms  being  turned  round  with  the  axis,  which  is 
done  by  mules  yoked  to  the  extremity.  The 
rollers,  which  are  generally  of  coniiderable  weight, 
moving  round  in  the  trough,  bruife  the  fltins  of 
(be  coffee,  fo  as  to  render  them  feparable  by  the 
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fan,  though  there  is  always  a  proportion  left  un* 
touched.  When  it  appears  fufficiently  bruifed, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  trough  and  put  to  the  fan> 
which  clears  the  coffee  from  the  chaff,  and  the 
feeds  remaining  unground  are  feparated  by  fieves 
and  returned  to  the  mill ;  which  will  clear  1,500 
pounds  of  coffee  in  a  day. 

There  is  ftill  another  mode  of  curing  coffee, 
both  with  and  without  the  pulp,  and  that  is  by 
means  of  ftoves.  But  it  is  praftifed  by  very  few 
planters ;  it  requiring  an  expenfive  apparatus  in 
the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond,  it  is  faid  that  the 
fmoke  of  the  fire  gives  a  difagreeablc  fmell  and 
tafte  to  the  berry.  I  know  not  if  this  afTertron 
be  true :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  nothing  im- 
bibes the  fmell  or  tafte  of  any  thine  near  it,  fooner 
than  coffee. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
confequence  that  proper  care  (hould  be  taken,  in 
fhipping  it  for  Europe,  that  it  be  not  put  into 
parts  of  the  fhip  where  it  may  receive  the  efHuvia 
of  other  freight.  "  Coffee  berries  (fays  Dr.  Mofe- 
ley)  are  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  exhala- 
tions from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  an 
adventitious  and  difagreeable  flavour.  Rum, 
placed  near  to  coffee,  will  in  a  Ihort  time  To  im- 
pregnate the  berries,  as  to  injure  the  tafte  in  a 
ligh  de^ee,and  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Miller,  that 
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a  few  bags  of  pepper  on  board  a  (hip  from  India> 
fome  years  fince,  fpoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coffee." 

The  few  preceding  obfervations  are  all  that 
occur  to  me  concerning  the  piode  of  cultivating, 
and  preparing  for  market,  this  far-famed  berry. 
I  Ihall  conclude  the  fubjeft  by  offering  a  fhort 
cftimate  of  the  expences  and  returns  attending 
its  culture,  which  I  conceive  tends  more  to  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  and  of  courfe  to  the 
increafe  of  white  population  in  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  than  that  of  any  other  of  their  ftaple  com- 
modities ;  its  produce  being  more  equal  and  cer- 
tain than  that  of  any  plant  in  cultivation,  and  its 
average  profits  more  confiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  employed. 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,-  that  if  fuch  were 
the  fad,  its  culture  would  have  been  more  gene- 
ral in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies.  This  objedtion 
has  been  anticipated  and  anfwered  by  what  has 
been  related  of  the  heavy  excife  duties  on  this 
commodity  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  1783. 
To  fay  (as  is  commonly  faid  in  the  cafe  of  all 
duties  on  goods  imported)  that  they  fall  on.  the 
confumor,and  not  on  the  planter,  proves  nothing; 
for  if  the  price,  in  confequence  of  the  duties,  be- 
comes fo  high  as  that  the  confumer  ceafes  to  pur* 
chafe,  the  effedt  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  culti- 
vator, as  if  they  fell  immediately  on  himfelf. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  more  clearly  demonftratcs  that  the  cul* 
tivation  of  this  article  was  greatly  affeded  by  the 
Britifh  duties,  than  the  comparative  quantities 
imported  into  France  and  England ;  the  whole 
annual  impibrt  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average 
of  five  years  (1783  to  1787),  not  exceeding  five 
million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight ; 
whereas  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  alone  has  pro* 
duced  an  annual  fupply  of  feventy  million  of 
pounds  and  upwards. 

It  is  likewifc  apparent,  that  fince  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  in  1783,  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  in  Jamaica 
cfpecially,  has  made  a  more  rapid  progrefs  than 
in  thirty  years  preceding.  Yet,  (as  Dr.  Mofcley 
has  obferved)  evei!  the  prefent  duty  of  fixpence 
per  pound  is  too  high  to  admit  the  general  ufe 
of  this  fragrant  beverage  among  all  claflcs  of 
people.  What  then  muft  be  thought  of  the 
former  exadion  of  three  times  that  duty,  which 
continued  for  fifty-one  years  ?  So  little  has  the 
fcience  c^  colonial  commerce  been  underflood  or 
adverted  to ! 
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JEJimaie  of  the  Expence  and  Return  of  a  Coffee 
Plantation  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica^  fourteen 
miles  fitm  the  fea,  calculated  in  the  currency  of 
that  iflandy  being  forty  per  cent,  worfe  than 
Jlerling  j  viz. 

Firft  Cofl  of  300  acres  of  mountain  land, 
of  which  one-half  k  referved  for  pro- 
vifions  and  paftur^e,  at  ;C-3  P^         £' 
acre 900 

Ditto,  of  100  negroes,  at  l.fo  per 
head  -  .         -         -         -     7,000 

Ditto,  of  20  mules,  at  ^.  28       -        -        5^0 

Buildings  and  utenfils,  mills,  and  negro 
tools        -        •  -         -         -     2,000 

Expence  of  maintaining  the  negjroes  the 
firft  year,  befcwe  provifions  can  be 
rjufed  (exdufive  of  other  annual  ex- 
pen(xs  charged  below)  £.  5  each      -        500 


10,966 


Compound  intereft  for  three  years, 
before  any  return  can  be  expefted,  at 
6  per  cent.         .         -         -         -     4,093 


Carried  over    -    -    £'i3»^S3 
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Brought  over      -    £.  13,05^ 
ANNUAL   EXPENCES;  viz. 
White  overfeer  and  maintenance  ;^.20o 
One  other  white  fervant      -       -       76 
Medical  attendance  on  the  negroes       25 
Negro  -  fupplies,    viz.    clothing, 
tools,   falted  fifli,  and   other 
provifions,    exclulive    of    the 
produce  of  their  own  grounds     loo 
Colonial  taxes         *         ^,        -     100 

595 

3    ' 

Total  for  three  years,  before  any 

return  can  be  expected    -     -  1,785 

Compound  intereft,  as  it  arifes  in 

the  feveral  years  *       -  -     221 

- — ■      2^006 

Total  Expencc         *         -    £.  155059 


Returns  thi  fourth  y ear ^  at  £.4,  per  cwt.  being  the 

average  price  of  Coffee  for  fve  years  previous 

to  1792  ;  viz. 
From  150  acres  of  young  coffee  may  be        £. 

expeded  the  fourth  year  45,000  lbs.      1,800 
Dedu6l  annual  charges  for  the 

fourth  year         •         -  £.  ^g^-  . 

Sacks  and  faddles      -      -    •     -      40         - 

" ^35 

Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  £.f.  14  j.  1 

per  cm.  on  "the  capital)   ^  -       .    J£Lili^ 

Returns 
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iiefUrns  tke fifth  and fubfeqnent years -^  yvi.  chap. 

150  acres,  yielding  750  lbs.  per  acre,         r 

1 1 2,500  lbs.  at  ,^.  4         -        -        -     4^500 
Deduft  annual  charges,  as  before  ^.  595 
Saclcs  and  faddles       -        -        -       So 
Repairsof  mills,  &c.         -         -     100 

775 


Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  24^  perl 

cent,  on  the  capital)  *  -  )  ^'  •3>7^5 


+  f  +  It  ought  to  have  been  obfcrved  in  the  firft  edition  of 
ihk  work,  that  I  am  indebted  ff>r  the  eftimates  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  ptges,  to  my  worthy  friend  Samuel 
Vauorak,  Ef(j.  of  St.  James's  partih  Jamaica,  Member  of 
the  Ailembly  of  that  ifland,  who  has  dire^ed  his  attention  to 
the  cukirition  of  Coffee  with  great  affickiity  and  fuccefs* 
He  has  fince  f»roured  me  with  the  following  interefting  ob- 
fervations,  which  I  hare  great  pleafure  ia  laying  before  the 
publick  t 


OdsEHVATiONs  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
COFFEE  in  St.  Domingo,  and  its  probable 
increafe  in  Jamaica,  if  the  Slave  Trade  (hall 
not  be  aboKftied  by  Aft  of  Parliaments 

THE  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1 770, 
exported  only  five  millions  of  pounds  dF  coffee, 
but  in  1784,  a  bounty  of  40  livres  per  ton  hav- 
ing beoa  allowed  to  Have  veffek  arriving  from 

Vol.  II.  A  a  /Africa, 
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BOOK   Africa,  and  in  1786,  a  further  bounty  of  zoo 
7'     ^  livres  per  head  on  flaves  imported,  the  import  of 
negroes  increafed  annually  from  12  and  15,000 
to  25  and  30,000 i  and  the  efFeft  in  that  colony, 
of  thb  augmentation  of  African  labourers  was  a 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  every  fpecies  of  cultivation ; 
but  that  of  coffee  almoft  exceeds  belief;  for 
the  export  of  this  article  in  1789  had  increafed 
to  above  76  miljions  of  pounds,  which,  valued 
at  the  prefent  price  (90  Ihillings  per  cwt.),  is 
equal  tO;^.  3,420,000  fterling !    Of  this  enlarged 
export,  no  lefs  than  25  millions  of  pounds  (worth 
£.  1,250,000  fterling)  were  produced  between  the 
years  1786  and  1789;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  crop  of  1792  (if  the  troubles  had  not  inter- 
vened) would  have  been  80  mUIions,  fo  little  had 
the  depreciation  at  market,  from  the  additional 
quantity  brought  to  fale,  affedtcd  the  cultivation. 
It  feems  probable,  that  the  exceffive  price  of  the 
Mocha  and  Eaftern  coffee  had  formerly  the  eflfeft 
of  a  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  this  beverage  among 
the  middling  and  lower  claflcs  of  people  in  Eu- 
rope 'y  for  the  quantity  raifed  in  this  (ingle  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo  was  fo  great,  the  increafe  of  its 
cultivation  fo  rapid,  and  the  price  of  Weft  Indian 
coffee,  though  is.  ^  d.  per  lb.  lefs  than  that  of 
Mocha,  ftill  continuing,  at  the  time  of  the  greateft 
export,  at  a  profitable  height  for  the  cultivator ; 
that  it  is  difHcult  to  account  for  thefe  fads,  but 

by 
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by  fuppofing  the  confumers  to  be  augmented  by 
new  and  numerous  people.  On  this  fuppofition, 
it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  the  extent  to  which  the 
cultivation  of  this  article  in  the  Weft  Indies  may 
be  carried.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  it  will  equal 
that  of  fugar,  nor  is  it  likely^  a^  in  the  cafe  of 
fugar,  to  be  checked  by  importation  from  the 
Eaft,  inafmuch  as  it  has  rifen  to  its  prefent  won- 
derful importance  in  the  Weft  Indies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rivalry  of  both  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
the  Levant.— The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
coffee  produced  in  St.  Domingo  (upwards  of  one 
thoufand  coffee  plantations  having  been  deftroycd) 
will  moft  certainly  be  felt  in  a  remarkable  manner 
for  fome  years  to  come :  many  perfons  from  thence 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  exportation  will  be  re- 
duced at  leaft  one  half  (tiiat  is,  forty  millions  of 
pounds)  fuppofing  even  that  the  prefent  rebellion 
was  to  terminate  without  further  devaftation. 
The  export  from  the  whole  Britilh  Colonies  in 
1 78  7  did  not  amount  to  four  millions  of  pounds  j 
eiKi  therefore,  excepting  by  new  cultivation,  they 
cannot  fupply  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the 
troubles  in  St.  Domingo,  nor  is  the  reft  of  the 
Wefl  Indies  able  to  make  it  up ;  for  fince  thefe 
troubles,  the  price  has  augmented  near  one- 
fourth,  viz.  from  70  s.  to  90  s.  This  advance 
of  price  will,  if  not  (as  in  former  times)  checked 
by  additional  duties,  be  a  premium  to  all  Weft 
A  a  2  India 
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India  lilands  where  thei^  are  mountsdiis ;  and,  dt 
cultivation  cannot  be  carried  oa  in  St.  Domingo^ 
for  fome  time,  to  its  former  extent,  for  various 
reafons,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  fusmium  of  ibme  de^ 
gree  of  permanency.  Let  oa  now  turn  to  Jz^ 
maica:  the  export  of  coffee  from  thence,  before 
1783,  never  exceeded  850,000  pounds,  notwith- 
{landing  the  feveral  meafures  that  were  taken  by 
the  Aflembly  to  encourage  its  cultivation.  Ttc 
reduftion  took  place  in  1783,  of  the  cxdky  to 
6 1  J.  per  pounds  and  this  feems  to  have  had  an 
immediate  influence  i  for  at  the  fourth  year  from 
this  event,  when  wc  fhoxild  natmally  expeft  the 
firfr  appearance  of  an  effeft,  there  was  a  confider^ 
able  increafe  of  export  ^  and  in  three  yei^  more, 
the  produce  was  nearly  trebled,  it  exceeding  a| 
millions.  In  this  fituation  we  ftood  when  the 
diflurbances  took  pkce  at  St.  Doniingo :  it  is 
now  fixteen  months  fince  the  commencement  ^ 
that  rebellion^  and  by  the  returns  juft  made  from 
the  feveral  pariihes^  it  appeasrs,  that  21^011  nek 
groes  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coftt 
in  Jamaica.  I  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  one* 
fourth  of  thefe  may  be  engaged  in  other  objeAs 
conneded  with  coffee,  ftiU  there  will  remain 
15,759  negroes  employed  fokly  in  railing  of  this 
article :  who,  according  to  common  cakuiation^ 
when  the  plants  are  all  at  fuU  growth  {viz.  in 
1797)  (hould  make  a  return  of  about  fixteen 

millions 
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fttillkiis  of  {Kmnds  ^  that  is  above  eighteen  times 
Its  much  as  was  produced  befi3re  1 783,  and  (even 
times  as  much  as  was  produced  laft  year.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica  are  al^ 
ready  fettled^  the  highlands^  generally  fpeaking, 
Are  improper  for  fugar,  but  proper  for  co£(ee^ 
they  are  new,  they  are  equal  to  near  two  tbiitbof 
Jamaica :  the  ifland  is  now  well  interfered  with 
st>ads,  8rc.  &c.  In  ihort,  the  country  is  prepared, 
and  the  time  is  proper  £or  it. 

From  all  thefe  circumftanccs,  taken  together, 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  labourers 
Ihall  continue  to  be  procured  from  Africa  at 
moderate  prices,  and  every  advantage  be  made 
of  the  prefent  moment,  we  fhall  eftablifti  in 
Jamaica  a  moft  extenfive  ciikivation  of  coffee, 
which,  as  an  export  ftaplc,  will  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  ftaple  of  fugar.  But  this  new 
imd  important  commerce  is  entirely  dependent 
ion  9  continued  importation  of  labourers.  The 
ancreafe  oi  the  cultivation  of  cofiee  to  the  extent 
here  fug^fted  is,  in  the  prefent  times,  of  peculiar 
confequence  in  two  other  points  of  view :  Firft, 
it  will  atigment  the  number  of  that  middle  claft 
of  Whites  who,  though  not  rich  enough  to  live 
in  a  diftant  country,  are  fufficiently  opulent  and 
♦ndependent  to  fupport  their  families  in  comfort 
^d  competence  in  a  refidence  on  their  own 
Aa3  eflatcsi 
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cftatcs;  fecondly,  mountam  fettlements  in  ge- 
neral  increafe  in  Negro  population,  being  more 
healthy  than  the  lowlands.  The  firft  circum- 
ftance  will  add  to  our  fccurity,  fo  neceflary  at 
prefent,  and  which,  at  all  periods,  we  have  in 
vain  attempted,  by  other  means,  to  efFeft.  The 
fecond  opens  a  profpedt  of  an  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  that  at  no  diftant  period  of 
time,  by  natural  caufes,  which  will  gradually  take 
place  without  giving  reafon  for  complaint  to  any 
body  of  men- 
Jamaica^  1793. 


HAVING  thus  copioufly  treated  of  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  produds  which  chiefly 
give  value  and  importance  to  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  contri- 
bute, in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the 
wealth,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the 
parent  ftate,  it  b  the  lefs  neceflary  for  me 
to  dwell  at  great  length  on  minor  ftaples ; 
yet  thefe  cannot  be  whoUy  overlooked  in  a 
comprehenfive  furvey  of  the  tropical  king- 
dom; neither  indeed  are  they  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  unimportant,  except  by  com- 
parifon  with  thofe  rich  and  profitable  com- 
modities of  which  fo  much  has  been  faid 
in  this  ^d  the  preceding  chapters.    The 

rcmaininsr 
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TOmaining  clafles,  of  which  I  (hall  briefly 
Ucat,  are  cacao^  gi^g^^  arnotto^  aloesy  and 
piemenio.  As  my  obfervations  will  be  few, 
they  will  be  chiefly  pradtical  and  commer- 
cial s  a  fyftematical  defcription  of  each 
being  to  be  found  in  Sloane,  Brown, 
Hughes^  and  other  writers. 

CACAO. 

THE  cacao  or  chocolate  nut,  a  produdion 
equally  delicate,  wholefome  and  nutritive,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  owginally  conveyed  to  Hifpaniola  from 
fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain;  where, 
befldes  affording  to  the  natives  an  article  of 
jiourifliment,  it  ferved  the  purpofe  of  money; 
and  was  ufed  by  them  as  a  medium  in  barter ; 
one  hmidred  and  fifty  of  the  nuts  being  con- 
fidered  of  much  the  fame  value  as  a  royal  by  the 
Spaniards.  From  this  circumftance  it  feems  pro- 
bable, tliat  if  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South 
America  were  emigrants  from  Europe  or  Afia, 
they  mufl:  have  detached  themfelves  at  an  early 
period,  before  metals  were  converted  into  coins, 
or  from  fome  fociety  which  had  made  but  mo- 
derate advances  in  civilization. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  cacao 

ilill  forms  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  its 

4;;uItivation  b  conduded  in  the  following  manner. 

A  a  4  Having 
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BOOK   Having  chofen  a  fpot  of  level  Umd  (a  dofp-blacli 
^'        mould  is  iMfeferred)  Iheltcred  rouiKl  with  a  thick 
wood,  fo  as  to  be  well  fcrecocd  from  the  wind, 
cfpecially  the  north,  and  caufod  it  te  be  cleared 
from  all  manner  of  ftumps  and  weeds,  the  planter 
digs  a  number  of  holes  at  eightetn  or  twenty 
feet  diflance,  each  hole  being  about  a  &ot  in 
length  and  width,  and  fix  or  eight  inches  deep. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  feleded  the  largeft 
and  faireft  pods  of  the  cacao  when  full  ripe,  he 
takes  out  the  grains  and  puts  them  into  a  vcffel 
of  water.    Such  of  them  as  fwim  are  rejefted  i 
the  others,  being  waftied  clean  from  the  pulp 
and  ikinned,  are  fuffercd  to  remain  in  the  water 
till  they  begin  to  fprout,  at  which  time  they  are 
fit  for  planting.     The  owner  then  takes  the 
banana,  or  fome  other  large  leaves,  and  places 
one  leaf  within  the  circumference  of  each  hole, 
fo  as  to  line  it  round ;  leaving  however  the  fides 
of  the  leaf  fome  inches  above  the  ground,  after 
which  he  rubs  in  the  mould,  very  lightly,  till  the 
hole  is  filled.     He  then  felefts  three  nuts  for 
each  hole,  and  plants  them  triangularly,  by  mak^ 
ing  a  fmall  opening  for  each  with  his  finger,  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  he  puts  the  nuts, 
with  that  end  downwards  from  which  the  fprout 
iffues,  and  having  lightly  covered   them  with 
mould,  he  folds  over  the  leaf,  and  places  a  fma!l 
ftonc  on  the  top  to  prevent  its  opening.    In 
3  rtus 
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this  nianaer  he  plants  his  whole  vioUc, or  oochax^  CRAp^ 
At  the  end  of  eight  jcht  ten  dtys^  the  {dants  will  ^^ 
gpnenlly  fae  found  to  riie  above  die  earths  The 
leaves  ace  then  opened,  liiat  tbek  growth  nuqr  not 
be  impeded ;  but,  in  osder  to  flielter  them  from 
the  fun,  other  leaves  or  brandies  are  jdaccd  round 
the  bole ;  for  which  purpose  thofe  of  the  palm 
kind  are  generally  chosen  (for  iMcving  a  ftmng 
flem,  they  are  ealily  fised  in  the  earth)  and  they 
are  changed  as  often  as  they  decay,  for  the  (pace 
of  five  or  fisT  months.  It  is  alio  tbou^  adviA 
able  to  plant  fome  other  tree  (the  eiytbrina  or 
bean-tree  is  g^erally  cfaofea  for  this  purpofe) 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  cacao  plant,  which  may 
grow  up  with  it,  and  ierve  it  for  ihelter;^*Hfor  it 
muft  always  be  remembered,  that  young  cacao 
trees  will  flouri(h  only  in  the  (hade. 

Ip  all  the  three  nuts  placed  in  eadi  Jnole  fpring 
up,  it  is  thought  necefiary,  when  the  plants  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  to  cut  one  of 
them  down.  The  other  two,  if  they  fpread  dif« 
ferent  ways,  are  fontetimes  fuiiered  to  remain  $ 
but  it  feldom  happens  that  all  the  nuts»  or  eveii 
fnore  than  one  of  them,  will  take  root,  which  is 
the  reafon  of  planting  throe  in  a  bole. 

The  fifth  year  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and 
the  ei^th  attains  its  full  perfeAion:  it  tbeo 
produces  in  general  two  crops  of  firuit  in  the  year, 
yielding  zt  c?^ch,  ffom  ten  to  twenty  poumfc 

weight, 
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weight,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafbos ;  and  ift 
will  fometimes  continue  bearing  for  fcwraty  yeais  ^ 
but  the  fame  delicacy  of  (lamina  which  niark;s 
its  in&ncy,  is  vifible  in  all  the  ftages  of  its 
growth*  It  is  obnoxious  to  bli^ts,  and  (brinks 
from  the  firfl  appearance  of  drought.  It  has 
happened  that  the  greateft  part  of  a  whole  plan-^ 
•  tation  of  cacao  trees  have  perilhed  in  a  fin^ 
night,  without  any  vifible  caufe.  Circumftances 
of  this  nature,  in  early  times,  gave  rife  to  many 
fuperftitious  notions  concerning  this  tree,  and, 
among  others,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was 
always  confidered  as  fatal  to  the  cacao  planta- 
tions. 

In  fpite  however  of  the  influence  of  comets, 
and  notwithftanding  the  care  and  precaution  that 
are  requifite  in  the  firfl  eflabliihment  of  a  cacao 
plantation,  it  is  certain  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  was  both  extenfive  and  fuccefsful  ii^ 
the  Britiih  fugar  iflands,  for  many  years  after  they 
had  become  fubje<5t  to  the  Britifh  government. 
Blome,  who  publifhed  a  (hort  account  of  Januica 
in  1672,  fpeaks  of  cacao  as  being  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export :  "  there  are, 
fays  he,  in  this  ifland,  at  this  time,  about  fixty 
cacao  walks  (plantations)  and  many  more  now 
plantii^.'*  At  prefent  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
iingle  cacao  plantation  from  one  end  of  Ja- 
maica to  the  other.    A  few  fcattered  trees,  here 

and 
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and  there,  are  all  that  remain  of  thofe  flourifliing 
and  beautiful  groves  which  were  once  the  pride 
and  boaft  of  the  country.  They  have  withered, 
with  the  indigo  manufadure,  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  minifterial  cxaftion.  The  excife  on 
cacao,  when  made  into  cakes,  rofe  to  no  lefs  than 
twelve  pounds  twelve  (hillings  per  cwt,  exclufivc 
of  eleven  fhillings  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny, 
paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe ;  amounting  together 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent. 
on  its  marketable  value ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  error  of  impofing 
fuch  heavy  impofitions  on  our  own  colonial 
growths,  is  at  length  become  fufficiently  ma- 
nifeft. 

After  all,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
pur  fugar  iflands  can  never  again  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  Spanifti  Americans  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  article  of  which  I  treat.  At  pre- 
fent  the  only  cacao  plantations  of  any  account, 
inx)ur  colonies,  are  in  Grenada  and  Dominica  i 
and  the  quantity  annually  exported  from  both 
thofe  iflands  cannot,  I  believe,  be  eflimated  on 
an  average  at  more  than  four  thoufand  bags  of 
one  hundred  weight  each,  which  may  be  worth, 
^t  the  London  market,  between  ten  and  eleven 
thoufand  pounds  fteriing^. 

.    (f)  The  cacao  tree,  both  in  ^zt  and  fhapc,  fomcwhat  re- 
(fmbles  a  young  blackheart  cherry.   The  flower  is  of  a  iaffron 

colour. 
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G  I  N  G   E  R, 

THIS  grateful  aroiMtick  root  bad  a  verf 
early  iatrodu&ion  into  Hifpaoioila,  ai!d  I  (houlit 
not  have  fuppofed  it  an  ^xotick,  but  that  AooUb^ 
relates  it  was  conveyed  6rom  the  Eaft  Indi^  ta 
New  Spain^  by  a  peribn  named  Fi)a9cirG0  de 
Meadoza. 

If 

colour,  extramely  beaudftiU  and  tbe  pods  wUch  in  a  grcta 
Hate  are  much  like  a  cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches.  As  they  fipen^ 
they  chan^  thek  c#Iour>  and  turn  to  a  £ne  blu^  red,  almadt 
purple,  with  pink  coloured  veins.  This  is  the  commoa 
ibrt ;  but  there  is  a  larger  fpecies,  which  produces  pods  of  a 
ddicate  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Each  pod  may  contain 
from  twenty  to  (kirty  nuts  or  kernels,  not  unHke  almonds, 
which  ace  s^in  inclofed  in  a  white  pulpy  fubllance,  £>ft  an4 
fweet,  and  immediately  enveloped  in  a  parchment  (bell. 
Thcfe  outs,  being  firft  fimply  dried  in  the  fun,  are  packed 
ior  market,  aod  require  very  little  preparation,  after  re* 
movinf  the  fhell,  to  be  made  into  good  chocolate.  Tht 
cakes  which  are  generally  ufed  under  thb  name  in  £ng* 
land,  appear  to  me  to  be  compofed  of  not  more  than  one* 
half  genutne  cacao;  the  jrcmainder  I  uke  to  be,^«r,  and 
Ct^JiiUfiop*  Confidcred  n ledidaally,  chocolate  is  £ud  to  be 
too  heavy  for  weak  and  relayed  ftomachs;  but  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  experience  tftmndandy  demonflrates  that  it  is  in  the 
bigiieft  dq;re^  IwKamick  aod  refiorative.«-«Colonel  Montague 
James  of  Jamaica,  who  was  the  firft  white  perfon  bom  alter 
the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  tbe  £ngli(h>  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  for  the  left  thirty  yean  of 
)us  life  u(ed£::arce  any  other  food  tbgn  chocolalef 
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It  fuch  was  the  &£ty  At  ^snifli  Americana 
kouft  havceirtertsQiRd  vtxy  bi^  ezpe£tation3  ^ 
profit  from  its  cukdf^  sod  earned  it  to  a  great 
orient  in  arery  fkort  fpace  of  time;  it  appearing 
^rooat  the  €ime  attdioov  th^  no  te&  tbait  22,05$ 
cwt.  were  exported  b)r  tfaomito  OldSpoin  ii^  tb* 
year  1547. 

Ginger  is  diftinguiftied  into  two  forts,  th6 
black  and  the*  white  1  but  the  diifference  arifes 
wholly  from  the  mode  of  curing;  the  former  being 
rendered  fit  for  prefervation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  infolation  i  and,  as  it  is  found 
aeceffary  to  felc€l  the  faireft  and  foundeft  roots 
for  cxpolure  to  the  fun,  white  ginger  is  com- 
monly one'-third  dearer  than  black  in  the  market* 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  root  no  greater  flcill 
or  care  is  required  than,  in  the  propagation  oi 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  planted  much 
in  the  fame  manner;  but  is  fit  for  d^ing  only 
once  a  year,  unlels  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving 
it  in  fyrup.  In  that  cafe,  it  mud  be  taken  up 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  while  its  fibres 
are  tender,  and  full  of  fap.  Ginger  thus  prepared 
makes  an  admirable  fweetmeat;  but  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  defcription. 

It  feems  to  me  that  this  commodity  is  growing 
greatly  out  of  ufe  in  Europe,  and  its  cultivation 
in  the  Weft  Indies  dfecreafcs  in  confeq;uence.  The 
average  quantity  exported  annually  £rom  the 

Britilh 
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BOOK  Britilh  iflands  may  be  ftated  at  ten  thoufand  tegal 
J^^  of  one  cwt.  of  which  6000  are  the  produce  di 
Barbadoes,  and  the  remamder  (except  a  very 
finall  part  from  Dominica)  is  raifed  in  Jamaica. 
Its  medium  price  at  the  London  market^  is  forty 
Ihillings  thd  hundred  weight  fgj. 


A  R  N  A  T  T  O. 


This  produftion  is  indigehous,  and  was  called 
by  one  clafs  of  Indians  roucou,  and  by  another 
achiotte.  Of  its  prefent  name  I  know  not  the 
derivation.  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa  orellana. 
It  is  a  (hrub  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  (even 
or  eight  feet,  and  produces  oblong  hairy  pods, 
{bmewhat  refembling  thofe  of  a  chefnut.  Within 
thefe  are  thirty  or  forty  irregularly  figured  feeds, 
which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  unpleafant  fmell,  in  appearance  like 
the  fort  of  paint  called  red  lead  when  mixed  up 
with  oil  J  and  as  paint  it  was  ufed  by  fome  tribes 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  lame  manner  as  woad  by  the 
ancient  Britons. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I  know  no- 
thing, becaufe  moft  of  the  arnatto,  (hipped  at  pre- 
fent from  our  own  iflands,  is  I  believe  gathered 

(iJ  Jamaica  alone,  in  1 738*  exported  20,953  bags,  of  one 
cwt  each,  and  8864  lbs.  in  ca(ks«— An  acre  of  frelh  land, 
with  favourable  feafons,  will  yield  about  i4olbs.  annually. 

from 
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from  trees  growing  fpontancoufly.  The  method 
of  extrafting  the  pulp,  and  preparing  it  for 
market,  is  limply  by  boiling  the  feeds  in  clear 
water,  till  they  are  pcrfeftly  extricated;  after 
which  the  feeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  water  left 
undifturbed  for  the  pulp  to  fubfide.  It  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  fediment  diftributed  into 
(hallow  vefiels,  and  dried  gradually  in  the  (hade. 
Arnatto  thus  prepared  is  mixed  up  by  the 
Spanifh  Americans  with  their  chocolate;  to  which 
it  gives  (in  their  opinion)  an  elegant  tinfture,  and 
gre^t  medicinal  .virtue.  They  fuppofe  that  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  ftops  fluxes,  and  abates 
febrile  fymptoms ;  but  its  principal  confumption, 
I  believe,  is  among  painters  and  dyers  *•  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Dutch 
farmers,  to  give  a  richnels  of  colour  to  their 
butter,  and  very  fmall  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to 
be  applied  in  the  fame  manner  in  Englifli  dairies. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  objed  of  no  great 
conunercial  importance,  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  encourage  much  attention  to  its 
cultivation. 

*  The  liquid  fold  in  London  by  the  name  of  **  Scott's 
nankeen  dye,"  is  faid  to  be  arnatto,  diflblved  in  water  by 
means  of  pot-alh« 

Bancroft's  Philofopby  of  Colours. 
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ALOES. 

The  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  aides  b  that  of  the 
ifland  of  Socotora  in  the  Eaft  Indies^  the  intrd- 
duftion  of  which  in  our  Weft  Indian  colonies,  has 
hitherto  been  unaccountably  neglefted.  the  Ipc* 
cies  called  the  hepatick,  is  the  only*  fort  known  to 
our  planters,  and  even  of  this,  the  cultivation  in  the 
Britifti  dominions  is,  I  believe,  at  prefent,  wholly 
confined  to  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  where  it  is 
(kid  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Ber* 
mudas.  It  is  propagated  by  fuckers,  and  will 
thrive  in  foils  the  moft  dry  and  barren.  The 
mode  of  extra6ting  and  preparing  the  juice  is  as 
follows : 

The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care* 
fully  cleanfed  from  the  earth,  or  other  impurities* 
It  is  then  fliced,  and  cut  in  pieces,  into  finall  hand- 
bafkets  or  nets.  Thefe  nets  or  bafkets  arc  put 
into  iargfe  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water, 
and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  ate  taken 
out,  and  freQi  parcels  fupplied,  till  the  liquor  is 
ftrong  and  black. 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  throu^  a 
ftrainer  into  a  deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool,  and  to  depofit  its  feculent  parts. 
Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock, 
and  again  committed  to  the  large  iron  vcfleL 

At 
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At  firft  it  is  boiled  brifkly,  but  towards  the  end 
the  e^poration  is  flow,  and  requires  conftant 
ftirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes 
of  the  confidence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into 
gourds,  or  calabafhes,  for  fale,  and  hardens  by 
age. 

PIExMENTO,  or  ALLSPICE. 

I  CLOSE  my  catalogue  with  one  of  the  mofl 
elegant  produftions  in  nature;  a  produftion  which 
rivals  the  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  the  Eaft,  com- 
bining the  flavour  and  properties  of  many  of  thole 
Ipices ;  and  forming  (as  its  popular  name  denotes) 
an  admirable  fubftitute,  and  fuccedaneum  for 
them  all. 

The  piemento  trees  grow  Ipontaneoufly,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica, 
but  more  particularly  on  hilly  fituations  near  the 
fea,  on  the  northern  fide  of  that  ifland ;  where  they 
form  the  mofl  delicious  groves  that  can  poflibly 
be  imagined ;  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
giving  reality,  though  in  a  very  diftant  part  of  the 
globe,  to  our  great  poet's  defcription  of  thofe 
balmy  gales  which  convey  to  the  delighted  voy- 
ager 

**  Sabcan  odours  from  the  fpicy  Ihorc 

Of  Araby  the  bled. 

Chear'd  with  the  grateful  fmell^  old  ocean  fmiles." 

.  Vol.  II.  B  b  This 
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This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  natujre,  and  Cettr^ 
to  mock  all  the  labours  of  maa,  in  his  endeavours 
to  extend  or  improve  its  growth :  riot  one  at- 
tempt in  fifty -to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or 
to  raife  them  from  the  feeds,  inparts  of  the  country' 
where  it  is  not  found  growing  fpontaneoufly, hav- 
ing fucceeded.  The  ufual  method  of  forming  a 
new  piemento  plantation,  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a 
walk)  is  nothing' more  than  to  appropriate  a  piece 
of  wood  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  planta- 
tion already  exifting,  or  in  a  country  where  the 
fcattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  ftate,  the 
woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuffered 
to  remain  on  the  ground,  till  they  become  rotten 
and  perifh.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  months  after 
the  firft  feafon,  abundance  of  young  piementa 
plants  will  be  found  growing  vigoroufly  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  being,  without  doubt,  produced 
from  ripe  berries  fcattered  there  b)^  the  birds, 
while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford  them  both 
fhelter  and  fhade.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  clean- 
fing,  leaving  fuch  only  of  the  piemento  trees  as 
have  a  good  appearance,  which  will  then  foon 
form  fuch  groves  as  thole  I  have  defcribed,  and, 
except  perhaps  for  the  firft  four  or  five  years,  re- 
quire very  little  attention  afterwards* 

I  DO  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  the  vegetable 
creation,  a  tree  of  greater  beauty  than  a  young 

piemento. 
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jMcmento.  The  trunk,  which  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
(baopth  and  (hining,  and  altogether  free  of  bark, 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It 
then  branches  out  on  all  fides,  richly  clothed  with 
leaves  of  a  deep  green,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
bay-tree  5  and  thefe,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,are  beautifully  contrafted  and  relieved  by 
an  exuberance  of  white  flowers.  It  is  remark* 
able,  that  the  leaves  are  equally  fragrant  with  the 
&uit,  and  I  am  told,  yield  in  diftillation  a  deli- 
cate odoriferous  oil,  which  is  very  commonly 
ufed,  in  the  medicinal  difpenfaries  of  £urope,  for 
oil  of  cloves* 

SooK  after  the  trees  arc  in  bloflbm,  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering ;  the  firuit  not  being 
fuifered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that 
ftate,  being  moift  and  glutinous,  is  difEcult  to 
cure,  and,  when  dry,  becomes  black  and  tafteleis. 
It  is  impoffiblc  however  to  prevent  fome  of  the 
ripe  berries  from  mixing  with  therefls  but  if  the 
proportion  of  them  be  great,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  confiderably  injured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ; — one  labourer  on 
the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branches, 
will  give  employment  to  three  bebw  (who  are 
generally  women  and  children)  in  picking  the 
berries ;  and  an  induftrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag 
of  yolbs.  in  the  day.  It  is  then  fpread  on  a 
terrace,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  about  feven 
B  b  2  days. 
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days,  in  the  courfc  of  which  it  lofes  its  green 
colour,  and  bccomei  of  a  reddifli  brown,  and 
when  perfedly  dry  it  is  fit  for  market, 

THfi  returns  from  a  piemento  walk  in  a  fa- 
vourable feafon  are  prodigious.  A  fingle  tree 
has  been  known  to  yield  1 5olbs.  of  the  raw  fruit, 
or  6ne  cwt.  of  the  dried  fpice ;  there  being  com- 
monly a  lofs  in  weight  of  one-third  in  curing; 
but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor  produc- 
tions, is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  perhaps  a  very 
plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years.  The 
price  in  the  Briti(h  market,  as  may  be  fuppofcd, 
fluduates  accordingly,  but  I  believe  its  average, 
for  fome  years  paft,  may  be  put  at  ten-pence  the 
pound,  including  the  duty,  which  is  three-pence. 
This,  though  certainly  a  much  greater  price 
than  the  commodity  bore  in  former  years,  gives 
however  fo  little  profit  to  the  owner,  compared 
with  that  of  fome  other  produftions,  that  the 
"  growth  of  piemento  decreafes  every  year ;  many 
beautiful  walks  being  daily  cut  down,  and  the 
land  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  fugar. 
Its  annual  export  from  Jamaica  (the  only  one  of 
our  colonies  which  produces  piemento)  is  about 
fix  thoufand  bags  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  each. 
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I  HAVE  now  finifhed  all  that  I  propofed 
to  offer  on  Weft  Indian  produftions  and  agri- 
culture. The  fubjed  is  naturally  dry  and  for- 
bidding, and  having  wearied  myfelf,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  have  exhaufted  the  patience  of  others. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  I  have  had 
to  conduft  my  readers  through  a  path — not 
ftrtwed  with  rofes,  but— perplexed  with  briars, 
and  hitherto  almoft  untrodden.  In  fuch  a  pur- 
fuit,  I  may  perhaps  be  content  tQ  give  up  all 
pretenfions  to  the  happy  talent  of  blending  plea- 
fure  with  inftrudlion,  (atisfied  with  the  homely 
praife  of  being  ufeful  to  the  moft  ufeful  part  of 
the  community  *. 

*  To  the  prodjLKflionsof  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  might  l>e  added  turmerick^  cirmamM  and 
flwes.  Plantations  of  each  are  eflablifhed ;  but  they  are  yet 
in  their  in^ncy.  Enough  however  has  been  produced  of 
rach  of  thofe  commodities,  and  the  quality  fuch,  as  to  demon* 
Itrate  that  they  can  be  raifed  in  our  fugar  iflands,  in  as  fftax 
plenty  and  perfeAion  as  in  any  part  of  th^  world. 


Bb 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

BOOK  V. 

COMTAINING 

Some  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Clove  Tree,  in 
the  Ijland  of  Dominica^  by  WiUiam  Urban  Buee^ 
Efq,  of  that  Ijland ;  from  a  Memoir  prefented  by  him 
in  1796  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  thi 
Affairs  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

Abou  T  the  month  of  July  1789,  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Cayenne  fent  me,  as  a  prefent,  a  clove  tree  about  fix 
inches  high,  having  fix  or  eight  leaves,  and  accompanied 
with'a  printed  paper  refpefting  the  cultivation  of  it.  It 
was  required  by  my  friend's  paper,  that  the  tree  {hould 
be  planted  in  a  rich  foil,  and  in  a  moid  and  cool  fituation^ 
and  in  the  (hade  of  fome  trees  round  it.  It  was  alfo  ob« 
ferved,  by  my  friend,  that  the  tree  would  thrive  beft,  if  it 
were  planted  between  four  plantain  trees.  The  con- 
tinent of  Cayenne  being  free  from  hurricanes,  and  the 
ifland  of  Dominica  being,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
them,  1  thought  that  the  plantain  trees  were  of  too  tender 
a  nature  to  afford  a  fufficient  (hade  ;  becaufe  with  the 
leaft  guft  of  wind  they  might  fall  on  the  clove  tree  and 
deftroy  it :  in  confequence,  I  felefted  one  of  the  richeft 
fpots  on  my  eftate,  being  a  rich  black  foil,  where  I  had 
fixteen  thoufand  coffee  trees  growing  moft  luxuriantly ; 
between  four  of  thofe  coffee  trees  I  planted  my  clove 
tree  with^reat  care  5  I  furrounded  it  with  fticks  to  pre- 
vent  it  from  being  trod  upon ;  the  coffee  trees  ferved  as 
a  (bade,  and  my  intention  was»  when  the  clove  tree  fhould 
3  •cxten4 
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extend  itfelf,  to  lop  or  cut  down  the  coffee  tree  neareft 
jto  it.     Every  poffible  care  was  taken  o^  this  plant ;   it 
was  kept  clean,  and  every  time  I  went  on  my  eftate  I 
yifited  it;  knowing  of  what  confequence  it  would  be  to 
the  publick  in  general,  and  to  me  in  particular,  if  1  could 
bring  this  experiment  to  fucceed.     It  may  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed  with  *what  anxiety  I  viewed  the  growth  of  the 
plant  i  but,  alas  !  what  was  my  grief,  when  I  found  the 
clove  tree  hardly  vegetating,  lofing  its  old  leaves,  as  new 
ones  fprung  at  the  top ;  and,  in  the  long  fpace  of  near 
fix  months,  not  gaining  an  inch  in  height :  difappointed 
in  my  hopes,  I  informed  my  friend  of  the  little  fuccefs  I 
had  had^  and  intreated  his  afHdance  in  procuring  other 
trees,  if  poffible.    In.  the  month  of  December  1 789,  two 
more  trees  were  fent  to  me.     From  my  firft  difappoint- 
ment,  I  wifhed  to  plant  thefe  new  trees  nearer  to  my 
houfe,  and  in  a  place  that  would  be  convenient  for  watch- 
ing and  promoting  their  growth.  My  dwelling- houfe  is 
fituated  on  a  hill,  to  the  eailward,  which  hill  is  compofed 
of  a  ftifF,  red-clay  foil;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  on  the  . 
eaft  Ade,  is  fituated  my  garden  ;  to  obtain  a  flat  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  fquare,  one  part  of  that  hill 
has  becndug  and  levelled,  which  in  fome  parts  has  made 
a  bank  of  nearly  eleven  feet  high  ;  the  ground  was  fpread 
over,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  of  the  furface : 
it  will  readily  be  obferved  how  poor  fome  part  of  that 
furfecc  muft  be,  particularly  on  that  fide,  where  eleven 
feet  were  cut  from  the  hill.     Here,  I  planted  the  above 
mentioned  two  trees,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  took  care  to 
place  them  as  far  as  I  could  from  that  fide  of  the  hill, 
which  had  been  pared  down,  as  I  had  obferved  its  foil 
was  a  ftifF,  red-clay;  1  therefore  dug  two  holes  at  about 
.twelve  feet  from  each  other,  of  about  eighteen  inches 
^diameter,  and  two  feet  deep ;  finding  the  fubftratum  to 
be  of  a  yellow,  ftrong,  gravelly  nature,  I  filled  up  thefe 
two  holes  with  fome  good  mould,  and  in  each  of  them  I 
planted  a  clove  tree ;  they  grew  &ft  and  with  luxuriance ; 
fi  b  4  whici4 
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which  induced  me  to  tranfplant  the  firft  clove  tree  I  had 
received  into  tlfc  fame  garden,  obferving  the  feme  treat- 
ment; but  whilft  that  tree  was  growing  to  my  fatisfadlion, 
an  infect  deftroyed  the  top  of  it,  and  occafioned  its 
death. 

In  the  month  of  November  17915  being  at  Martinico, 
I  vifited  ihe  different  gardens  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Saint  Pierre :  as  1  was  walking  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  Dominican  friars,  1  remarked  feveral  young  clove 
trees,  each  in  a  feparate  baiket ;  they  were  the  property 
of  a  gardener  from  Cayenne,  and  were  to  be  difpofed  of. 
I  purchafed  the  whole  of  them,  confifting  of  fourteen 
trees :  after  colledling,  from  the  generofity  of  my  friends, 
different  other  plants,  I  returned  to  Dominica,  rich  with 
my  new  acquifition  of  clove  trees,  and  determined  to  try 
different  foils.     Holes  were  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  my 
garden,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  diftance,  and  of 
about  the  fame  dimenfions  as  thofe  mentioned  before : 
on  examining  the  foil,  I  found  foue  of  a  ftiff  gravelly 
nature ;  in  other  parts,  the  fubftratum  was  of  a  yellow 
fandy  kmd ;  in  fome  holes,  after  taking  out  about  fix 
inches  of  the  furface,  I  found  a  ftiff  red-clay;  mixing 
fome  black  mould  with  the  different  earths  taken  out  of 
ihefe  holes,  I   filled  them  up,  and  planted   in  ,thcm   ten 
out  of  the  fourteen  tr^es,  referving  four  trees  for  that 
part  of  the  garden  nearer  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  ten 
or  eleven  feet  had  been  cut  from  the  furface  ;  there  I  dug 
no  more  than  was  ncceffary  to  plant  my  trees :  the  ground 
was  a  clofe,  compaft,  ftiff,  red- clay.     In  order  to  make 
^A  experiment,  I  mixed  no  mould,  dung,  fand,  or  other 
loil,with  defign  to  open  the  pores  of  the  clay,  but  plante4 
thefe  laft  four  trees  in  that  clay,  without  the  affiftance  of 
any  thing  whatever;  abandoning  their  fate  to  nature, 
being  refolved  to  run  the  rifk  of  lofing  them,  for  the  pur'^ 
pofe  of  afcertaining,  whether  the  clove  tree  required  a 
rich  foil  or  not.    At  the  moment  I  now  write,  (Oftober 
J 793,)   J^ycnty-threc  months  have  clapfed,  fince  the 

planting 
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planting  of  thefe  laft  fourteen  trees ;  and  it  b  with  faus- 
fa^on  I  can  aflert,  that  the  four  trees,  which  were 
planted  in  the  clay,  have  grown,  with  at  ieaft  as  mudi, 
if  not  nx>re  luxuriance,  dian  the  other  ten:  they  arc 
from  five  to  fix  feet  high>  growing  with  vigour,  fully 
fiimi£hed  with  branches  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  like  a  pyramid :  out  of  thofe  four* 
teen  trees,  fix  of  them  were  planted  in  a  row,  in  the  flat- 
teft  part  of  the  garden ;  the  ground,  with  which  the 
holes  had  been  filled  up  having  funk  a  little  below  the 
furfiure,  a  hollow  round  three  of  thefe  trees  was  formed, 
and  the  water,  not  having  a  fufficient  current,  coUeded 
round  them :  one  tree  died ;  the  other  two  appearing  to 
be  in  a  declining  ftate,  I  raifed  them  above  iix  inches, 
that  they  might  be  rather  above  the  fur&ce  of  the  ground. 
Although  thefe  trees  were  planted  with  the  others  in  No- 
vember 1791,  one  of  the  two  declining  trees  is  not  above 
fix  inches  high,  and  the  other  twelve  indies,  whilft  the 
other  trees  are  three  feet  in  height;  this  is  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  the  clove  tree  requires  a  dry  fituation,  and 
dreads  a  fpringy  damp  foil ;  though  a  certain  degree  of 
moifture  will  promote  its  growth* 

In  the  month  of  January  1793,  with  much  trouble  and 
expence,  (I  fay  trouble,  becaufe  the  exportation  from  the 
French  iflands  is  prohibited),  I  procured  two  boxes  of 
uutber  of  cloves  *  :  the  berries  were  packed,  fome  in  iand, 
others  in  loofe  earth :  upon  receiving  them,  I  ordered 
beds  to  be  prepared  in  my  garden,  and  in  different  parts 
of  my  effcate,  for  the  conveniency  of  tranfplanting,  and  of 
(aving  diilance,  when  the  nuiferies  fhould  be  fit  for  that 
purpofe*  I  planted  thefe  feeds  at  about  fix  inches  dif- 
tance,  covering  them  with  about  one  inch  of  earth*  I 
had  been  previoufly  told,  that  the  clove  tree,  when  young,, 
requires  to  be  fheltered  from  the  fun;  but  refleding  on 
the  latitudes  of  Cayenne,  and  of  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
linder  the  fourt|i  and  fifth  degrees,  the  one  north,  the  other 

*  ficfriet  of  the  dove  tree  ripe  and  fit  for  t^tadom 

foutb» 
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BOOK  feuth,  and  the  latitude  of  Dommica,  which  is  between 
V.        the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  degrees  norths  I  knew  that  ten 
degrees  would  make  a  material  diiierence  in  the  climate^ 
particularl  J  on  MontpeUter  eftate^  which  is  fituated  on  an 
elevated  fituatton,  and  about  three  miles  diftant  from  the 
feu     I  thought,  that  if  I  could  rear  thofe  (beds  widiout 
the  affiftance  of  any  (hade,  they  would,  from  their  infancy^ 
be  inured  to  the  fun  and  air,  would  be  more  hardy,  and 
confequcntly,  would  bear  tranfplanting  with  lefs  ri(k  and 
danger;  but  in  this  I  was  deceived.     The  mother  of 
clove,  on  its  firft  vifible  vegetation,  appears  like  a  imail^ 
ftraight,  red  dart ;  when  it  comes  to  two  inches  high,  tw^ 
finall  red  leaves  are  feen  on  its  top ;  on  the  firft  appear«- 
ance  of  diefe  leaves,  when  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  I  found,  that  on  the  fun  ihining  with  any  degree  of 
heat^  the  plants  drooped  and  peri(hed;  whereby  many 
feeds  were  loft :  i  therefore  caufcd  fmall  frames  to  be 
ereded  over  all  the  beds>  about  three  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  and  I  fpresld  on  them  plantain  leaves,  m  order 
to  (hade  die  young  plants:  I  kept  fupplying  thots  leaves 
for  near  nine  months ;  after  which  time  I  fuflfered  the 
leaves  to  decay  gradually,  that  the  fun  might  be  admitted 
to  the  plants,  as  they  acquired  ftrength  -,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  twelve  months,  they  were  fit  to  be  tranfplanted.    Out 
of  fix  thoufand  mother  of  cloves,  I  faved  from  fifteen  tQ 
fixteen  hundred  trees,  which  I  began  to  tranlplant  in 
January  1794)  in  the  open  field,  at  fixteen  feet  diftance. 
They  are  growing  very  luxuriantly :  1  have  Ic^  but  few^ 
and  none  but  fuch  as  were  in  places,  where  the  water 
coUeAed.    Th^  are  now  fifteen  months  old,  from  the 
day  they  were  d-anfplanted,  and  moft  of  them  are  bc«> 
tween  three  and  four  feet  high,  apparendy  very  healthy. 
The  ground,  wherein  they  are  planted,  had  been  under 
coffee  for  forty  years ;  the  coffee  trees  had  decayed,  which 
I  tried  in  vain  to  replace,  but  they  would  not  grow. 
Being  di(appointed,  I  turned'  it  into  a  pafture,  whicb» 
from  oeglo^  was  covered  with  guava  bu(bes>  a  plant 

very 
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very  prqudicial  to  any  foil ;  I  then  refolved  to  clear  itf 
and  plant  my  clove  trees  in  k.  This  pafture  ground, 
on  the  whole,  is  of  a  compaA,  ftroi^,  gravelly  foil ;  in 
ibme  parts  it  is  of  a  clayey  nature ;  but  the  trees  grow 
well  in  both. 

As  Abbe  Raynal  has  been  very  exad  in  his  deicriptioii 
of  the  clove,  I  (hall  adopt  the  iame  from  his  hiftory. 
<*  The  flowers  rf  the  clive  tree  are  difpofed  in  a  corymbus 
^  termincdis ;  they  have  each  of  them  a  Ung  quadrifid 
^  calixy  which  bears  as  many  petals^  and  a  great  numher 
^  offlamina ;  the  piflil',  inclofed  at  the  hottem  of  this  caiixj 
^  be»  onus  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruity  fiUed  up  with  a 
^  Jingle  kernel^  and  known  by  the  name  rf  mother  of  clove  i 
**  this  fame  calixj  gathered  before  the  utrfoWmg  of  the  petals 
^  and  the  fecundation  of  the  piflilj  is  the  clove  as  fold  in  t&o 
^  /hops.  The  clove  is  fit  to  be  gathered  when  it  has  ac* 
«*  quired  a  reddi/h  cafly  and  a  certain  degree  rfflrmnefs.^* 
The  two  clove  trees,  which  I  planted  in  December 
J 789,  appeared  with  clove  buds,  on  or  about  the  20th 
January  1795 ;  fome  of  the  cloves  were  fit  to  be  gathered 
in  May  and  June  following ;  and  fiich  of  the  cloves  as 
were  left  on  the  trees  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the 
mother  of  cloves,  for  feeds,  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
maturity,  in  July  and  Auguft:  fo  that  allowing  diofe  two 
trees  to  be  about  one  year  old,  when  they  came  to  me^ 
from  the  (beds,  which  I  planted,  I  judge  they  were  of 
that  age  s  I  thinic  the  clove  tree  becomes  produ^ve,  in 
the  courie  of  little  more  than  fix  years,  inftead  of  nine 
years,  as  mentioned  by  Abbe  RayniJ. 

I  have  this  year  (1795)  but  two  dove  trees  that  are 
bearing;  in  the  year  1796,  I  (hall  have  twen^^four 
more ;  and  in  the  year  1 799, 1  fhall  have  from  fifteen  to 
fixteen  hundred  trees,  in  a  ftate  of  produSion.  Such  of 
ibc  trees,  as  are  fituated  in  iat  grounds,  I  fhall  leave  to 
their  natural  growth,  by  which  more  profit  will  be  got^ 
food  (hady  walks  obtamed,  an  obged  of  confideratioa  in  a 
Hinxi  dimate;  and  thofe  trees  that  are  placed  on  a  decU- 
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vity,  I  {hall  top  at  eight  or  nine  feet,  for  the  convenienco 
of  gathering.  Having  few  cloves  to  gather  this  year, 
(1795},  they  were  picked  with  the  hand  In  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  planters  either  fpread  cloths  on  the  ground, 
or  fweep  the  ground  clean  under  and  about  the  trees,  and 
with  the  afliftance  of  reeds  they  caufe  the  cloves  to  fall 
down ;  after  which  they  expofe  them,  for  a  few  dajrs,  to 
fmoke  upon  hurdles,  which  are  covered  with  large  leaves; 
and  this  fumigation  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves  in 
the  fun. 

In  order  to  afccrtain  the  beft  mode  of  rendering  the 
cloves  merchantable,  I  tried  feveral  ways  of  deficcating 
them  when  gathered.  The  firft,  that  I  cured,  in  the 
fhade,  and  in  a  warm  room,  were  a  fortnight  before  they 
appeared  dry;  and  on  breaking  them  with  the  nail,  the 
ball,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  clove,  I  found  in  the 
infide  to  be  mouldy  j  and  on  chewing  the  clove,  they  had 
a  mufty  tafte :  I  from  thefe  circumftances  found,  that  this 
mode  of  curing  the  cloves  would  not  anfwer. 

The  fecond  gathering  of  cloves,  I  deficcated  entirely 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  When  dried,  they  appeared  of  a 
blacker  hue  than  the  Eaft  India  cloves,  but,  of  a  ftronger 
and  more  pungent  tafte. 

The  third  trial,  after  gathering  the  cloves,  on  a  very 
rainy  day,  I  put  them  in  a  ftove  which  I  had  conftru(%d 
for  that  purpofe,  and  left  for  two  nights  and  a  day:  the 
heat  was  rather  ftrong,  and  the  rainy  weather  having  pre- 
vented me  from  going  to  town,  hindered  me  from  getting 
a  thermometer  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
ftove.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  night,  I  took  the  cloves 
from  the  ftove,  and  completed  the  deficcatidn  by  the  fun; 
which  operation,  when  pcrfefted,  gave  the  cloves  a 
brownifli  hue,  a  good  pungent  tafte,  but  not  fo  ftrong  a 
flavour,  as  thofe  that  had  been  deficcated  by  the  fun 

only. 

The  fourdi  deficcation  was  nevertfaelefs  done  in  die 
fame  way;  hut,  having  |;ot  a  thermometer,  I  obfcrved 

this 
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this  difFereuce :  After  putting  my  green  cloves  in  the 
ftove,  I  took  care  that  the  heat  was  more  nioderate  than 
that  of  the  third  trial  j  1  left  the  cloves  in  the  (love  for 
only  one  night,  and  half  a  day,  until  they  were  faded,  and 
had  acqun-ed  a  brown  colour.  I  hung  my  thermometer 
in  the  ftove,  and  found  the  heat  to  vary  from  120  to  130 
degrees :  this  done,  I  took  out  the  thermometer,  and  let 
the  heat  decreafe  to  the  ufual  degree  of  my  cflate,  which 
was,  on  that  day,  feveoty-fix  degrees ;  after  this,  from  one 
o'clock  to  two,  I  expofed  the  thermometer  to  the  funj 
the  day  was  £air ;  and  the  thermometer  getting  up  to  12S 
degrees,  this  {hewed  the  heat  of  the  ftove  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  fun.  After  taking  the  clores  out  of 
the  ftove,  the  reft  of  the  deficcation  was  done  by  the  fun. 
I  found  thefe  doves,  when  perfcdly  dry,  to  be  of  a  brown- 
i(h  hue,  not  fo  ftrong  in  tafte  as  thofe  deftccated  by  the 
fun  only,  but  ftronger  than  thofe  that  had  been,  for  two 
nights  and  a  day,  expofed  in  the  ftove  to  a  greater  heat 
than  thefe  laft*  Having  fet  afide  the  firft  curing  by  the 
(hade,  I  have  numbered  the  cloves  that  underwent  the 
three  laft  deficcations,  No.  1,2,  and  3 :  the  perfons, 
to  whofe  judgment  thefe  fpecimens  will  be  fubmitted, 
will  decide  on  the  beft  quality  amongftithe  three  forts ; 
ail  of  which  are  far  fuperior  in  their  ftrength,  and  pun- 
gency, to  thofe  that  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  ap- 
pear to  me  to  contain  a  great  deal  more  eflential  oil :  for, 
when  expofed  to  heat,  on  prefting  the  nai]  on  a  clove,  the 
eflential  oil  is  perceived  to  come  out  of  it;  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  Eaft  India  cloves,  at  leaft  fuch  as  I 
have  bought,  in  this  ifland,  for  the  purpofe  of  comparing 
them  with  mine* 

In  curing  the  clove,  I  find  it  indiipeniable  to  have  a 
ftove,  for  the  following  reafons :  After  gathering  cloves, 
I  perceived  that  if  diey  were  not,  within  a  (hort  time 
after  fuch  gathering,  faded,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
or  by  that  of  a  ftove,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  cloves, 
CA  being  dried  afterwards,  acquired  a  light  brownifh 

hue, 
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hue,  loft  their  firmnefs,  ftrcngth,  or  pungency ;  and  many 
appeared  as  damaged  cloves,  and,  as  the  weadier  ts  ex* 
ceedinglj  variable  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  air^ 
in  general)  damp,  particularly  in  the  country,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  necei&ry  to  have  a  ftove  heated  to  the  degree 
before  mentioned,  and  to  leave  the  cloves  in  it  till  thej 
are  faded,  I  mean,  until  they  have  acquired  a  brown  hue ; 
after  which,  the  reft  of  the  deficcation  may  be  done  at 
eafe,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  expofurc  in  a  dry  airy 
room. 

The  annual  produdion  of  a  clove  tree  in  the  Molucca 
Ifflands,  according  to  Abbe  Raynal's  account,  is  about 
Arec  pou»ds  for  each  tree.  There,  they  arc  topped,  at 
from  eight  to  nine  feet,  for  the  conveniency  of  gadieringi 
but,  in  Cayenne,  where  thqr  are  left  without  toppii^, 
and  where  there  are  clove  trees  larger  than  our  orange 
trees,  it  ia  reported,  tiicy  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
each  tree. 

The  two  trees,  which,  imder  my  management,  have 
produced  cloves  this  year,  on  the  Montpdlier  eftate^ 
have  netted  me  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  cured  cloves^ 
befides  two  pounds,  at  leaft,  of  cloves,  which  I  have  left 
on  the  trees,  tt?  obtain  mother  of  cloves,  for  the  multi* 
plication  of  that  fpice ;  and  befides  this,  I  have  about  half 
a  pound  of  cloves,  which  having  Mien  on  the  ground 
before  their  degree  of  maturity,  have  been  dried,  and  are 
very  good  for  domeftic  ufe :  thefe  laft  are  ftrong,  but 
imall ;  fo  that  thefe  two  trees  have  produced  more  than 
ieven  pounds  of  doves.  As  this  is  the  iirft  time  of  theif 
produdion,  and  they  are  young,  it  may  be  reafcoably  ex- 
peSed,  that  when  older,  diey  will  acquire  more  ftrengtb, 
and  moie  branches^  and  coafequeBtly,  will  be agreat  deal 
more  produ^ve* 
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5ri  the  preceding  Extras  it  is  thought  necejfary  4o  add  the 
following  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

Soho  Square,  Auguft  1 1^  1 796/ 
MY  LORD, 

I  B£G  leave  to  tCquiait  ]wur  J^ordfiMpn  tluit  I  have 
read  with  attention  the  puper  on  the  fMCcejsful  culture  of 
the  clove  tree  in  Dominica,  which  your  Lordfhip  did  me 
the  honour  of  referring  to  me,  and  am  of  opinion,  thgt 
it  ought  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  His  MsU 
jetty's  fubjeds  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  iaterUo- 
pical  colonies. 

Mr.  Buee  is,  as  iar  as  I  know,  the  firft  perfon,  who 
has  obferved,  that  the  pimento' tree  profpers  beft  in  diole 
fteril  foils  where  trees  whofc  wood  is  of  a  hard  texture 
abound,  and  that  fugar  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
in  fuch  places ;  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  trees 
whofe  wood  is  foft,  are  naturally  found,  pimento  trees 
rarely  are  met  with,  and  fugar  plantations  will  fucceed ; 
on  fuch  fteril  foils  he  has  tried  clove  trees,  and  found 
them  congenial  to  its  nature. 

Thefe  obfervadons  open  to  the  cultivators  of  hot  di- 
mates  a  new  fource  of  wealth,  which  will  not  probably 
be  confined  to  die  growth  of  cloves;  other  fpices  may 
alfo  profper  beft  in  the  barren  foils  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
as  lavender,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  pl^ts,are  known 
to  do  in  thofe  of  Europe. 

I  have  the  honour  of  fending  to  your  Lordfliip,  with 
this,  a  paper  containing  (amples  oS  cloves  received  by 
me  from  Mr.  Bu6e  fome  months  ago:  Numbers  i  and  2, 
mentioned  by  him  p.  1 9,  (381 . )  arc  mixed  j  No.  3,  his  beft 
ibrt,  are  feparate.  Your  Lordfliip  may,  if  you  think  fit, 
erder  a  comparifon  to  be  made,  by  fome  dealers  in  fpice, 
between  thefe  and  the  cloves  we  ufually  receive  from  the 

Dutch: 
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Dutch :  I  (hall  only  add,  that  when  I  applied  for  infbrma* 
tion  on  the  (ame  fubjed  to  an  eminent  wholeiale  dealer 
in  that  artide,  the  only  anfwer  1  obtained,  was,  that  he 
thought  me  grievoufly  deceived,  in  fuppofing  the  cloves 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  he  being  abfolutely 
certain  they  came  from  the  Eaft. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  infinite  regard  and  efteem. 

Your  LonUbip^s  obedient  humble  fervane, 
JOS.  BANKS. 
£a&l  of  Lxve&poou 
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Colonial  EJlabliJIments, — Of  the  Captain  General  or 
Chief  Governor ;  his  Powers  and  privileges. ^^ 
Some  RefeSlions  on  the  ufual  Choice  of  Perfons 
for  this  high  Office. — Lieutenant  General^  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  y  and  P  reft  dent. — Of  the  Council^ 
their  Office  and  Functions. — Origin  of  their  Claim 
to  a  Share  in  the  Legijlature. — Its  Neceffity^  Pro- 
priety ^  and  Legality  confdered.—Some  Correc- 
tiofis  in  the  Confitution  of  this  Body  propofed. 

THE  Britifli  eftaWKhments  in  the  Weft  chap. 
Indies  are  commonly  termed  king's  govern- 
ments, in  .contradiftinAion  to  tht  proprietary  and 
charier  governnaents  which  were  known  in  North 
America;  and,  from  what  has  been  ftated  in 
foine  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  the  rjead.er 
.Vol.. II-  C  c  muft 
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muft  have  obferved,  how  very  nearly  their  in- 
ternal conftitutions  conform  to  that  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. Their  different  orders  of  judica- 
ture are  cxadtly  like  thofe  of  England,  and  their 
legiflatures,  in  general,  refpedively  confift  of  three 
diftinft  branches ;  /.  e.  a  governor,  reprefenting 
the  crown,  a  council  or  upper  houfe,  and  a  body 
of  delegates  reprefenting  the  people  at  large. 
The  two  firft  are  neceffarily  imperfeft,  becaufe 
they  are  not  independent ;  but  the  members  of 
the  laft  are  more  fairly  and  equally  chofen  by  their 
conftituents,  than  thofe  of  the  Briti(h  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  the  j)eople  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  powers  and  privileges  claimed  and  exfer- 
cifed  by  thefe  feveral  branches  refpedlively,  in 
their  own  little  fyftem,  and  whence  derived,  I 
Ihall  now  briefly  treat.     And  firft  of  the 

GOVERNOR. 

Every  chief  governor  in  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  uodtr  the 
great  feal  of  Great  Britain.  He  receives  through 
court efy  the  title  of  Excellency,  and  is  vefted  with 
the  following  powers : 

First,  as  captain-general  and  commander  in 
chief,  he  has  the  adual  command  of  all  the  land 
forces  within  his  government  (except  only  when 
a  general  officer  is  employed  o0  thie  i]ka£[)  and  he 
commiflions  all  officers  of  the  nodfilia.  He  ap- 
points 
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points' the  judges  of  all  the  different  courts  of  chap. 
common  law,  and  even  thefe  gentlemen,  in  all  ^  ^^ 
the  iflands,  I  believe  (Jamaica  excepted^ j^)  hold 
their  feats  during  the  governor's  good  pleafure. 
He  nominates  and  fuperfedes  at  will,  the  cuf- 
todes  of  the  feveral  parifhcs,  juftices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  fubordinate  civil  ojfficers  j  and  although 
in  refped  to  fome  of  the  above  appointments  and 
difmiffions^  he  is  diredted  to  afk  the  advice  of 
his  counci!,  this  diredtion  is  of  little  avail,  inaf- 
much  as  the  members  of  this  body  are  themfelves 
liable  to  be  fufpended  by  the  governor,  on  the 
moft  frivolous  pretences,  or  even  without  any 
caufe  afligned  J  a  circumftance,  by  the  way,  which 
not  unfrequently  happens ;  and  having  thus  re- 
duced the  board  under  a  number  limited  by  his 
inftruftions,  he  can  fill  up  the  vacancies  injianter^ 
with  fuch  perfons  as  will  be  properly  obedient.  He 
has  authority,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
fummon  general  affemblies ; .  he  appoints  the 
place  of  their  meeting,  and  when  met,  he  poffefles 

(a)  By  an  a£l  pafled  in  Jamaica  in  1 781,  intituled,  "  An 
Q^\  to  make  the  places  of  the  judges,  &c.  more  permanent 
and  rcfpe^table,*'  it  i$  declared,  that  no  judge  (hall  be  removed 
but  by  the  king's  pleafure,  fignified  und'tr  his  majcfty*s  fign 
manual.  It  i>  provided  however  that  the  governor,  with 
the  confent  of  five  of  his  council,  vMsfufpeni^  until  the  king's 
pleafure  be  known,  accounting  to  his  majefty  for,  and  deli- 
vering to  the  part)'  fufj)entledacopy  of  hisrcafons  in  writing 
for  fuch  fufpenfion.  This  provifo  feems  to  me  to  render 
this  afl  in  3  great  meafure  nugatory. 

C  c  2  a  negative 
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B  o  o  K  a  negative  voice  in  the  legiflature,  for  withoni 
^^-  his  confent,  no  bill  pafles  into  a  law ;  and  he  may^ 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  alone  (hall  judge  need- 
ful, adjourn,  prorogue,  and  diflolve  all  fuch  ge- 
neral aflemblies.  He  has  the  difpofal  of  all  fuch 
civil  employments  as  the  crown  does  not  difpofe 
of;  and  with  rcfpeft  to  fuch  offices  as  are  ufually 
filled  up  by  the  Britilh  government,  if  vacancies 
happen,  the  governor  appoints  pro  tempore^  and 
the  perfons  fo  appointed  are  entitled  *to  all  the 
emoluments,  until  they  are  fuperfeded  at  homo> 
and  until  the  perfons  nominated  to  fuperfedet 
them,  arrive  in  the  colony.  The  goveriior  claims 
the  privilege  alfo,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  has 
been  known  frequently  to  exercife  it^  of  fufpend- 
ing  fuch  civil  officers. even  as  aft  immediately 
under  the  king's  authority,  or  by  commiffion  from 
the  boards  of  treafury  and  admiralty^  in  high  and 
lucrative  employments,  as  the  attorney  and  ad- 
vocate-general, the  coUeftors  of  the  cuftomSj  &c. 
and  of  nominating  other'  perfons  to  aft-  in  their 
room,  until  the  king's  pleafure  (hall  be  known 
therein.  To  all  which  is  added  authority,  when 
he  (hall  judge  any  offender  in  criminal  matters  a 
fit  objeft  of  mercy,  to  extend  the  king's  gracious 
pardon  towards  him,  except  only  in  cafes  of 
murder  and  high  treafon ;  and  even  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  governor  is  permitted  to  reprieve  until  the 
fignification  of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Secondly, 
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^KCORDLV,  this  governor  has  the  cuftody  of 
the  great  feal,  and,  in  mod  of  the  colonies,  pre- 
4ides  folely  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  ln» 
deed>  in  Tome  of  the  Windward  Wands,  as  w« 
have  feen,  the  council  fit  as  judges  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  with  the  governor :  Procefs  however 
is  iffued  by  the  governor  alone,  and  tefted  in  hie 
name;  and  in  general  the  governor  exercifes 
within  his  jurifdiAion,  the  fame  extenfive  powers 
^  are  poffeiTed  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain* 

Thirdly,  the  goreriior  is  Ordinaryt  and  col- 
lates to  all  vacant  church  benefices.  He  hath 
alfo  the  power  of  granting  probate  of  wills,  and 
adminiftration  of  the  eflfeds  of  perfons  dying 
inteftate.  He  grants  licences  for  marriages,  and 
licences  for  fchools,  Second  is  fole  judge  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  confiftorial  or  ecclefiaftical 
law. 

Fourthly,  the  governor  prefides  in  the  court 
of  Error,  of  which  he  and  the  council  are  judges, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  s^peals,  in  the  nature 
of  writs  of  error,  from  the  fuperior  courts  of  com- 
mon law. 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  alfo  vice-admiral 

within  the  extent  of  his  government.     As  fuch, 

he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  oijetfan^  fiotfamy  &c. 

and  in  time  of  war,  he  iffues  his  warrant  to  tHe 

C  c  3  judge 
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judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  to  grant  com- 
miflions  to  privateers  (b). 

Lastly,  a  colony-governor,  bcfides  various 
emoluments  arifing  from  fees,  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  efcheats,  has  an  honourable  annual  provifioa 
fettled  upon  him  by  aft  of  aflcmbly,  for  the  whok 
term  of  his  adminiftration  in  the  colony.  For, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  proftkutc 
the  dignity  of  his  ftation  by  improper  condefcen^ 
fions  to  leading  men  in  the  aflcmbly,  he  is  rc- 
llrained  by  his  inftruftions  from  accepting  any 
falary,  uolefs  the  fame  be  fettled  upon  him  by 
law,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  after  his  entrance 
into  the  government,  and  exprefsly  made  irrevo- 
cable during  the  whole  term  of  his  refidence  in 
the  adminiftration.  And  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  wife  and  moft  neceflarj^  reftriftion. 

Armed  with  fuch  various  authorities,  an4  pof- 
fefling  fuch  tranfcendent  pre-eminence  and  privi- 

(h)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that 
the  court  of  vice-admiralty  in  the  Colonics,  by  the  iv.  of  Geo. 
III.  chap.  1 5,  is  inveftcd  with  a  concurrent  jurifdi<flion  wkli 
the  courts  pi  recprd,  in  cafes  of  forfeitures  and  penalties  in- 
curred by  the  breach  of  any  a^  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America ;  and 
in  profecutions  in  this  court,  all  queftions,  as  well  of  fa£t  as 
of  law,  are  decided  by  the  judge  alone,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  The  judge  is  nominated  by  the  crown.  The 
colonifti  complain  with  great  reafon  of  this  law,  as  a  direA 
violation  and  infringement  of  their  befl  and  dearefi  conftitu- 
tional  rights. 

leges 
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leges  as  I  have  defcribed,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted, 
from  the  common  fallibility  of  human  nature, 
that  every  colony-governor  (placed  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  the  mother-country)  fhould,  on 
.every  occafion,  bear  his  faculties  meekly.  Great 
caution  is  therefore  undoubtedly  necefTary,  on  the 
part  of  a  Britifh  minifter,in  the  choice  of  perfons 
for  a  truft  of  fo  great  weight  and  dignity  ;  the 
powers  with  which  our  plantation-governors  arc 
invefted  being  more  extenfive  than  thofe  which 
the  laws  of  England  allow  to  the  fovereign  him- 
felf.  It  is  however  a  melancholy  truth,  that  party 
merit,  and  connexions,  are  commonly  the  moft 
forcible  recommendations  with  which  a  candidate 
for  a  diflant  government  can  prefent  himfelf; 
and  |hat  perfons  equally  devoid  of  charafter, 
ability,"  and  fortune,  have  fometimes  been  fent  to 
prefide  in  our  moft  important  fettlements,  as  if 
juftice  and  publick  virtue  were  beft  adminiftered 
and  promoted  by  men  moft  diftinguifhed  for  ig- 
norance and  profligacy,  and  that  they  would 
prove  the  beft  ^rotedors  of  other  people's  foff: 
tunes,  who  by  vice  and  profufion  had  diffipated 
their  own ! 

In  nominating  to  an  office  which  is  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  legiflature,  which  has  power  to  . 
controul  the  adminiftration  of  executive  juftice, 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  has  the  fole  exercife  of  the 
vaft  and  extenfive  jurifdidion  appertaining  to  a 
Cc  4  court 
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court  of  equity,  it  might  be  fuppofcd  that  d 
prudent  minifter,  among  other  qualifications  ih 
the  perfon  feleded,  would  confider  that  fome 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
England  is  indifpenfably  requifite.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  military  profeffions  (which 
certainly  are  not  eminent  for  fuch  kind  of  know- 
ledge) are  found  to  fupply  moft  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  elevuted  to  this  high  ftation.  It 
were  unjuft,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  allow  that 
fbme  of  thefe  have  acquitted  themfelves  in  the 
civil  department  with  extraordinary' reputation 
and  honour.  Both  the  late  Sir  William  Tre- 
lawney,  and  Sir  Bafil  Keith,  who  fucceffiVely  ad- 
miniftered  the  government  of  Jamaica,  Were 
educated  from  early  youth  in  the  navy  ;  yot  pof- 
feffing  found  judgments  and  upright  intentions, 
their  conduft  as  governors  gave  abundant  fatis- 
faftion  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  in- 
curring the  difapprobation  of  the  crown  j  and 
their  names  will  be  remembered  there  with  reve- 
rence, fo  long  as  worthy  governors  (hall  be  num-^ 
tered  among  the  benefadors  of  mankind /r^ 

Bu 

(c)  Soon  after  the  above  was  written,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe,  in  an  untimely  grave, 
their  highly -valued  ^nd  moft  lamented  governor,  Thomis 
Earl  of  Effingham,  who  was  appointed  captain-general  ojf 
that  ifland  in  the  beginning  of  1 790,  and  tlied  in  his  govern* 
meat  in  October  1791.  Thb  uoMeman  was  educated  ia 
3  ^ 
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But  th^fe  are  rai^  inftanoes;  and  it  muft  generally  chap. 
b6  admitted,  that  the  appointment  to  high  civil  ^_J; 

offices 

the  army ;  and,  with  the  franknefs  and  firmncfs  of  the  fol- 
dier,  poflefTed  very  extraordinary  talents  for  civil  employ* 
nfenu-^Histxiient  as  Chancellor  furpalfed  all  that  the  warnficft 
of  hb  friends  had  pr^rAed.  He  difplay^  a  calmnefs  of 
temper,  and  a  cteam^f^  of  conception,  which  the  captious 
ahdfubtle  peyplcxitl^  of  forenfick  argulmetitrould  ttdt  dfftelrb 
or  dude.  lEiis  mind  was  Ih'onjg,  qufck,  penetmtin^g,  found, 
and  decifi^6;  but  the  prominent  feature  of  Ms  character, 
which  difpkycd  itfelf  in  all  cafbs  an3  xyn  evcty  occaiion,  ^as 
a  manly  and  unfhaken  intrepidity.  He  neither  courted  nor 
dreaded  any  man  living ;  proceeding  iftra^ght  forward  in  the 
plain  path  of  his  duty,  without  ffear,  faVotfr,  or  affedion* 
^•At  his  firft  ehtriance  into  the  'government,  his  manners 
were  thought  ungracious ;  but  his  tafertts  and  virtues  were 
foon  happily  experienced,  and  he  then  became  the  moft  po- 
pular of  all  governors.  The  Roman  people  difplaycd  not 
greater  afflidion  at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  than  wasmani* 
fefted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  lofs  of  Lord 
Effingham.  The  aflcmbly  voted  a  magnificent  funeral  for 
the  remains  of  his  Lordftiip,  as  they  had  for  thofe  of  the 
Countefsdf  Effingham,  who  died  a  Ihort  time  before  him. 
They  likcwife  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erefted  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  their  virtues,  and  the  author  of  thb  work 
had  the  honour  of  drawing  upthe  infcription  thtrcoti ;  which 
is  as  follows : 

To  the  Menooiy  of 

TttoiiAS,  Earl  of  E^vtm^HKH,  Baron  Howard, 

Captain-Oencnd  ami  Cirief  Governor  of  this  Ifland, 

in  the  years  IJ790  aDd  1791 ; 

And  of  Kathamn*  •his  Wife. 

The  latter,  departed  this  life  oh  the  1 3th  day  of 

Oftober,    1791, 

In 
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BOOK  offices  of  men  whofe  educaticm  and  pad  purTuits 

VI.      have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  acquiring 

much  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  our 

limited  government,  is  a  very  dangerous  cxperi* 

In  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  her  health*  . 

in  His  Majefty's  ihip  Diana: 

The  former,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month. 

The  third  week  after  the  melancholy  return  of  the  Diana 

with  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Coniort, 

whom  he  feemed  unwilling  to  furvive. 

And  with  whom  he  was  depofited  in  the  fame  grave* 

Thus,  united  in  their  lives 

by  the  moft   tender  and  exalicd  tics,— • 

He-r^he  fond  and  indulgent  Hu(band, 

Sbci— the  cheerful  and  obedient   Wife,— 

In  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ! 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  fo  iUuilrious  a  patf^ern  of  conjugal  affeAion  ; 

To  manifeft  the  publickfenle 

of  the  many  publick  and  private  virtues  of  their 

refpe£ted  Governor; 

And  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  poflerity. 

The  cleamefs  of  that  fegacity. 

The  extent  of  that  knowledge, 

And  the  purity  and  firmnefs  of  that  integrity^ 

which  rendered  his  adminifiration 

the  boall  and  fecurity  of  a  grateful  people. 

The  Assembly  of  jAMAiCA* 

having  caufed  the  remains  of  thb  noble  and 

lamented  Pair  to  be  interred  with  funeral  honours 

at  the  publick  expence,  the  whole  Houfe 

attending  each  proce^ion  as  Moumera* 

As  a  £uther  teftimony  of  merited  efleem 

Inforibe  thb  Monument. 

mentii 
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mcnt.  Perfons  of  this  clafs,  with  the  pureft  In- 
tentions, are  eafily  milled  by  felfiih  and  intereiled 
men,  whom  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  de- 
ficiencies compels  them  to  confult. — Even  while 
aftuated  by  honeft  and  laudable  motives,  they^ 
may  violate  irreparably  the  firft  principles  of  law 
and  a  free  conftitution,  by  eftablifliing  fatal  pre- 
cedents which  no  integrity  of  intention  can  fandtify, 
Mr.  Stolfes,  the  late  chief  juflice  of  Georgia,  re- 
ktes,  that  a  governor  of  a  province  in  North 
^America  (at  that  time  a.Britifli  colony)  ordered 
the  provoft-marfhal  to  hang  up  a  convid  fbme 
days  before  the  time  appointed  by  his  fentence, 
and  a  rule  of  court  for  his  execution.  "  He 
meai)|:  well,  (ays  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military 
man,  conceived  that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve 
after  fentence,  he  had  power  to  execute  alfo  when 
he  pleafed ;  and  the  criminal  was  adually  banged 
as  the  governor  ordered,  nor  could  his  excellency 
be  perfuaded,  that,  by  this  very  adt,  he  was  him- 
fclf  committing  felony." 

An  anecdote  not  lefs  curious  than  the  former 
is  related  by  the  fame  author  of  another  military 
governor,  who,  it  feems,  took  it  into  his  bead  to 
fufpend  a  gentleman  fipm  his  feat  in  the  council, 
for  no  other  reafon  than,  marrying  his  daughter 
without  his  confeot. 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  in  thcfe  cafes  the 
fpifchief  to  thepublick,  exclufive  of  the  prece- 
dent. 
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dent,  was  not  viery  great.  I  cc^d  pttiducci  h^^ 
ever,  many  an  inftanc^,  in  thte  conduft  of  gowr- 
hors,  in  which  fomcthing  more  would  appear,  I 
am  afraid,  thto  mere  folly,  and  th^  ighoftat  mis- 
application of  authority.  But  the  tafk  is  tevi- 
dious,  and  I  willingly  decline  it. 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL,  LIEUTENAtJT 
GOVERNOR.  AND  PRESIDENT. 

In  a  govemtntent  comprehending  fcv^ndillttfiA, 
as  that  of  the  Leeward  Charaibean  Iflandsy  thtate 
is  commonly  appointed,  together  with  the  '<li)p^ 
tain -general  or  chief  gbVemor,  a  lieutenaiit-g€- 
neral,  whois  next  in  focceffion.  He  ii  Ufu<% 
lieutenaht-governot  likev^ireoFonc  of  Ihe"  ifltettds 
included  within  the  geheml  go^net-nmehi,  each  of 
whifch,  in  the  abfence  bf  tht  taptaih-gtheral  frbrti 
that  paJrticulat  Ulahd,  has  its  affairs  adminiltered 
by  "a  Keutentfnt-govlemot,  or  tht  prefident  of  the 
council,  moft  commonly  the  latter,  in  it  is  n^t 
often  that  the  iieutenaAt-gbverhor  is  6ft  th^  ^t ; 
this  appointment,  ih  feft,  being  nothing  niore 
than  the  gfalit  bf  a  penlioh  of  2^0/.  a  yciir,  which 
is  paid  by  the  at)Wn.  In  Jamaica  it  is  feMom 
that  a  lieutenant-governor  is  appbihted  during 
the  refidence  on  the  illand  of  ^  captain*gene- 
ral,  there  beihg  no  eltabfifliment  or  provifion  for 
fuch  an  officer  holding  a  dormant  comtniffion'; 

wha 
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Wha.has  therefore  fiekber  power  nor  profit.  He 
is  not,  ^  lieutenant-governor,  entUlccJ  even  to  a 
feat  in  the  council.  On  th^  r^fignatioo,  or  ab- 
fence  on  leave,  of  the  captain-general,  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  if  not  prefent,  is  frequently  fent  over^ 
who  then  fucceeds  to  the  fiipreme  command^ 
and  receives  the  fuU  emoluments  of  the  govern- 
ment (d). 

Mr. 

(d)  The  following  ioftance  of  miniflerial  oeconomy  may 
aomfe,  but  cannol  fi^rprife,  mj  rttdi^n  i^  ihe  colonies.-^ 
About  the  year  1767,  when  th?  Marquis  of  tianfdowne, 
then  Earl  of  Shclburne,  was  Secretary  of  State,  an  appli« 
tttion  was  made  to  his  lordfhtp  by  feme  ^entlenMB  pf  Ja- 
laaica*  then  refidiAg  in  Eoglaod,  for  a  provif  on  for  a  )kii* 
tefianx*gQveriiQr,  who  (hould  refide  within  the  ifland  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  captain-general.  The  reafon  afllgned 
was,  to  prevent  a  devohition  of  the  government  to  the  pre* 
fldeitt  of  the  councik  Lord  Sbdbuinie  bad  VQ  Qtbcr  objec- 
tion to  the  roeafure  than  an  unwillingoefs  to  faddle  either  the 
mother-country  or  the  colony  with  additional  expence.— ^But 
finding,  among  other  emolunieets  of  the  captain-general,  that 
be  derived  abQUt  ipoo/.  ftetUng^4«i|^ficom  the  CQO^mand 
of  a  fortification  at  Poit  Royal,  called  Fort  Charles,  and  con- 
ceiving the  other  apppointments  of  the  chief  governor  to  be 
fufficiently  liberal,  his  lordfhip  ftipulated  with  the  next  go- 
vernor, Sir  William  Trclawney,  that  he  (hould  refign  Fort 
Charles  to  Ueutenaot-govemor  Dalling,  on  condition  of  refi- 
dence.  Thus  were  the  wiflies  of  the  gpntlen^en  gratified,  and 
a  provifioD  made  for  a  lieutenant-goveri^or,  without  expence 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  Jamaica;  and«  confidering  witbai 
that  Sir WiUiam  Trel^^ney  vy^  the  minifter's  friend)  the  con- 
dud  qf  Lo|xl  Shelburne  in  the  bufioefs  wa?  highly  commen- 
dable, aiid  bore  the  features  of  honour.^^Qut  mark  the  re- 

fult. 
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Mm.  Long  is  of  opinion  that  a  prcfidcnt  of* 
the  council,  taking  upon  him  the  government 
on  the  demife  or  abfence  of  a  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor,  cannot  legally  diflblve  the 
houfe  of  aflembly,  nor  iffue  writs  for  calling  a 
new  one  ;  becaufe  he  has  no  exprefs  commiffion 
from  the  Sovereign  under  the  great  feal  of  Great 
Britain,  giving  authority  for  that  purpofe. 

THE    COUNCIL- 

The  members  of  this  board  are  feverally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royal  mandamus,  dHrefted  to 
the  governor,  and  counterfigned  by  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral  members 
for  the  time  being  are  inferted  in  the  governor's 
inftrudions.  In  Jamaica  their  full  complement 
is  iwe/ve :  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  iilands  /^,  and 
in  cafe  of  as  many  vacancies,  by  death,  abfence, 

fult  In  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  George  Germain,  Ge- 
neral Palling,  by  the  demife  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  chief  command :  and  the  new  minifter,  con- 
fidering  looo/.  per  atmum  no  dcfpicable  obje6^,  indead  of 
continuing  Fort  Charles  as  a  provilion  for  a  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, feized  on  it  for  his  own  ufe,  and  foon  after  affigned  Irs 
profits  over  to  one  of  his  dependants,  who  has  enjoyed  it 
ever  fince.  Thus  the  Ifland  fufFers  the  fame  fnconveniency 
it  complained  of  before,  with  the  burthen  of  providing  lOoo/. 
a  year  for  a  perfon  who  neither  refides  within  the  iiland,  nor 
has  any  other  conne£Hon  with  it ;  for  the  fort  is  generally 
commanded  by  his  deputy's  deputy,  with  whofe  very  name, 
it  i$  probable,  the  principal  himi^  is  unacquainted. 

or 
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CT  fufpenfion,  as  reduce  the  board  under  feverij 
the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  is  impowered 
to  fill  up  to  that  number,  but  no  further.  Their 
privileges,  powers,  and  offices,  are  thefe  : 

First.  They  are  by  courtefy  feverally  addrcf- 
fed,  in  the  colonies,  Honourable ;  they  take  pre- 
cedency next  to  the  commander  in  chief;  and, 
on  the  death  or  abfence  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  lieutenant-governor,  the  elded 
member  of  the  council  fucceeds  to  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  Prejtdent. 

Secondly.  They  are  a  council  of  ftate,  the 
governor  or  commander  in  chief  prefiding  in 
pcrfon,  to  whom  they  ftand  in  the  fame  relation 
as  the  privy-council  in  Great  Britain  docs  to  the 
Sovereign.  But  although  every  plantation-go- 
vernor is  direfted  by  his  inftruftions  to  advife 
with  his  council  on  moft  occafions,  I  do  not 
know  that,  in  his  executive  capacity,  he  is  ab* 
iblutely  bound  to  abide  by  their  advice.  I  con- 
ceive that  he  is  competent  to  aft,  in  moft  cafes, 
"aot  only  without^  but  even  agatnfl  their  concur- 
rence :  he  may,  it  is  true,  by  (b  doing,  incur  the 
king's  difpleafure ;  but  his  proceedings  are  never- 
tbclefs  efficient  and  l^al  within  the  colony. 

Thirdly.  They  are  named,  in  every  com- 
miffion  of  the  peace,  as  juftices  throughout  the 
colony  to  which  they  belong. 

Fourthly. 
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FouKTHLY.  The  iroqnciU  togetbcf  with  thfi 
commander  in  chief,  fit  as  judges  in  the  court  o£ 
error  or  court  of  appeal  in  civil  caufes  from  the 
courts  of  record}  and  in  fome  of  the  iflands  two 
or  more  of  the  members  fit  with  the  governor  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  as  affiftant  commiffioners 
pf  the  great  feal,  as  I  have  elfewhcre  related  j 
appeals  from  chancery  therefore  lie  not  before 
them,  but  are,  by  the  king*s  order,  avoked  be- 
fore his  majefty  himfelf  in  council. 

Fifthly.  The  council  is  a  conftituent  part 
of  the  legiflature ;  their  confent  being  neceffary 
in  the  enading  of  laws.  In  this  capacity  of  l^f- 
lators,  they  fit  as  the  upper  houfc,  and  in  moll  of 
the  colonies,  diftinft  from  the  govwuor  ^  claim 
privilege  of  parliament,  order  the  attendance  of 
perfons,  and  the  produftion  of  papers  and  records^ 
and  commit  for  contempts  j  enter  protefts  on 
their  journals  after  the  manner  of  the  houfc  of 
peers,  and  have  their  chaplain,  clerk,  uflier  of  the 
black  rod,  &c.  bc^ 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange  that  one  and  tfa« 
fame  body  of  men  fhould  ad  in  two  fuch  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  fiindions,  as  a  privy^coupcit 
fworn  to  fecrecy  and  fidelity,  and  an  upper  houfc 
of  legiflature ;  ^*  the  admitting  fuch  a  diftinftion, 
(ays  a  late  governor,  may  be  fuppoied  even  to  free 
them  from  all  obligations  of  the  oath  they  take 

as 
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as  tounfellors :  becaufe  their  duty  to  the  people, 
as  legiilators^  may  feerti  to  oblige  them  \xry 
frequently  to  fupgort  opinions  repugnant  to  a 
governors  fcbemes  {e)y 

But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  if  the 
governor's  fchemes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  repugnant  to  the  true  interefts  of  the 
people,  their  oppofition  to  fuch  fchemes  cannot 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  their  oath  of  fideUty  ; 
neither  does  it  neceffarily  follow  that  they  there-* 
by  divulge  what  they  have  fworti  to  keep  fecret. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  at  large 
refiding  within  the  "colonies,  have  much  more 
caufe  of  apprehenfion  than  their  governors,  from 
the  exiftence  and  exercifeof  leglflative  authority, 
in  fo  unftable  a  body  as  the  board  in  qbeftion  t 
For  although  its  individual  members  ought  to 
be,  and  I  believe  indeed  commonly  are,  men  of 
weight  and  property  in  their  refpeftive  coun- 
tries, yet  a  territorial  qualification  is  not  indif*- 
penfably  neceffary  to  their  appointment,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  members  chofen  into  the  affembly.  Per* 
fons  therefore  may  be^  and  I  am  afraid  in  former 
times  hcv€  bten^  nominated  to  the  council,  who 
have  no  natural  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  no  community  of  interefts  with  its  in- 
habitants, and  who  cojafidcr  themfelves  wholly  ^t 

(t)  This  opinion  of  Governor  Lyttelton  is  quoted  more 
at  large  in  the  Hiftory  of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  JLong,  vol.  i.  p.  1 56. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  the 
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the  governor's  difpofal,  and  bound  to  fuppork  all 
his  meafures,  however  incompatible  wkh  the 
general  good.  Again  :  From  the  power  which 
the  governors  affume  of  arbitrarily  infliding  the 
rod  of  fufpenfion,  the  board  has  not  (lability  fuf-' 
ficient  to  infure  refped  to  its  refolutions.  It  has 
neither  flrength  nor  independency.  Such  of  the 
members  therefore  as  have  property  in  the  coua- 
try,  may  perhaps  fometimes  find  themfelves  in  a 
more  difagreeable  predicament  than  even  thofe 
who  have  none ;  for  they  may  be  compelled  to 
vote  as  a  governor  (hall  didate,  in  fupport,  pofli- 
bly^  of  meafures  ruinous  to"  the  community  in 
which  all  their  cooceras  are  centered,  or  be  expofed 
to  the  affront  of  publick  degradation  i  to  the 
confequent  malignant  mifconftruftions  of  the 
vulgar;  and  perhaps  to  the  contempt  of  their 
own  minds,  in  having  accepted  a  ftation  which 
fubjedts  them  to  cenfure,  for  honeftly  difchargii^ 
the, duties  of  it. 

I  DO  not  indeed  ki^w  that  many  great  evils 
have  adually  been  felt  by  the  colqnifts  at  large, 
from  the  inefficiency  and  inftability  of  this  body. 
However,  as  it  is  tlie  excellency  erf  the  Britifti 
government,  not  merely  to  correct  cxiftingabufes, 
but  alfo  to  obviate  and  prevent  (as  far  as  human 
forefight  will  permit)  fuch  as  may  poflibly  or  pro- 
bably happen  ;  many  intelligent  perfons  have  been 
led  to  controvert  the  clain)  of  the  council  al- 
together 
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ttgether  to  a  participation  in  the  legiflature. 
They  deny  that  this  clainl  derives  any  juft  fup- 
port  either  from  analogy  to  the  conflitutipn  of 
the  parent  date,  from  the  royal  delegation,  or 
from  any  law  of  fufficient  comprehenfion  and 
efficacy  to  warrant  fuch  a  pretenfion  in  a  body  fo 
conftituted. 

The  principal  ailments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  are  to  this 
cffeft- 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  hereditary 
members  of  the  legiflature,  and  fit  in  parliament 
for  the  fupport  of  their  own  great  interefts  and 
inherent  dignity,  and  as  an  intermediate  body 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  In  civil  pro- 
cefs  their  perfons  are  facred,  and  in  criminal,  they 
are  tried  by  their  own  order.  Neither  can  their 
privileges  be  taken  from  them  but  in  extraordi- 
nary cafes,  and  then  only  by  the  fentence  of  the 
whole  houfe,  as  a  court  of  the  higheft  jurifdiftion, 
or  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  legiflature.  The  fov^- 
reign,  it  is  true,  can  create  as  many  new  peers  as 
he  pleafes,  but  having  once  raifed  a  fubjeft  to 
this  high  dignity,  his  privileges  thenceforward,  as 
A  peer  of  parliameot,  are  his  own  -,  founded,  not 
on  royal  conceflions,  but  on  the  ancient  funda- 
mental conftitution  of  the  realm.  Thus,  the 
houfe  of  lords  forms  a  feparate  branch  of  the  legif- 
Jature,di{Unft  from,  and  entirely  independent  of, 
Dda  the 
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the  croWn  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commons  on 
the  other.  Nowy  in  all  thefe  rcfpeds^  it  is  main^ 
tained,  that  a  colonial  council  has  no  conformitf 
or  fimilitude  with^  and  therefore  could  not  origi- 
nally have  been  intended  to  form  a  fcparate  cftatc^ 
and  fupply  in  the  colonies  the  place  of,  the  houfc 
of  peers  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  contended  further,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficiently  extenfive  to  con-. 
ftitute.fuch  a  l^iflative  branch,  or  feparate  eftate 
in  the  colonies.     The  king,  it  is  true,  has  a  ne- 
gative in  legillation,  but  the  king  has  no  right  to 
propofe  a  law  to,  or  to  alter  a  law  propofed  by, 
the  lords  or  commons.     His  power  is  the  power 
©f  rejecting,  and  nothing  more  ;  which  therefore 
is  not  lb  properly  a  legiflative  power,  as  a  nega- 
live  on  the  legiflation  of  the  other  branches ;  a 
mere  defenfive  privilege  to  enable  him  to  with- 
ftand  the  encroachments  of  the  legillature,  and 
preferve  the  government  entire.     As  the  king 
cannot  confer  on  others  what  he  poffeffesrnot  him- 
fclf,  nothing  lefs  than  a  folemn  and  precifely  de- 
claratory law,  propofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of. 
the  peoplcy  and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  could* 
it  is  pretended,  have  given  the  fhadow  of  autho- 
rity to  a  colonial  or  provincial  council  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  difliindt  legiflative  eitate.     It 
follows,  that  their  claim  to  legiflative  powers,  thua 
unfupportcd,  is  ufurpation  and  tyranny. 

These 
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These  arguments,  or  arguments  to  the  fame  chap. 
^flfedt,  are  urged  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  Long's  i- 
Hiftory  of  Jamaica.  I  (hail  not  attempt  to  con- 
trovert them  by  elaborate  difcuflion,  but  content 
myfelf  with  briefly  ftating  the  origin,  as  it  is  infaSly 
(according  to  my  conception)  of  |he  pretenfions 
of  this  branch  to  a  diftinft  fliare  in  colonial 
legiflation.  If  it  be  fliewn  that  the  exercife  of 
thefe  pretenfions  may^on  feveral  occafions,  be  abr- 
folutely  necelTary  to  the  welfare  and  fafety  of  thfe 
community  ;  a  very  few  words  will  fuffice  on  the 
queftion  of  their  conftitutional  legality. 

That  it  was  originally  intended  to  eftablilh 
in  any  of  the  colonial  governments  three  diftinft 
independent  legiflative  powers  afting  on  the  fpot^ 
in  the  view  of  forming  conftitutions  on  the  m<  del 
of  England,  I  do  not  however  believe  ;  becaufe, 
while  the  crown  retains  its  neceflary  and  confti- 
tutional right  of  difannulling  all  afts  of  the  pro- 
vincial legiflatures,  and  while  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  negative  is  likewife  exercifed  by  its  go- 
vernors in  the  colonies,  iiidependent  of  the  coun- 
cil, there  ViXtfour  diftind  eftates,  inftcad  of  three. 
The  cafe  feems  to  have  been,  that  there  being  no 
order  of  hereditary  nobility  in  the  plantation?,  out 
of  which  to  conftitute  a  digtiificd  and  efficient 
intermediate  body,  like  the  peers  of  England  and 
Ireland,  a  legiflative  authority  was  at  an  early  per 
liod  cntrufted  to  the  governors  and  their  council, 
D  d  3  a^ing; 
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a6ling  conjointly y  and  forming  a  middle  branch  be- 
tween the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re* 
prefentatives  of  the  people  on  the  other.  Th^ 
prefence  and  concurrence  of  the  governor  were 
proba^)ly  thought  advifeable,  in  the  view  that  the 
interefts  of  the  crown  might  generally  prepondcr 
rate  5  v^hile  by  feleding  the  members  of  the  coun* 
cil  from  ^len  of  the  ftrft  conf(;qyencc  in  each 
colony,  it  was  perhaps  conceived  that  a  falutarf 
check  was  contrived  agt\inft  thofe  abyfes  to  which 
power,  in  the  be(l  hands,  is  fometimes  liable ; 
and  on  this  plan  the  colonies  ppffefled  the  fern- 
blance,  at  leaft,  of  an  Englilh  legillativc  con- 
ftitution  (f). 

That  fuch  was  the  firft  intention  in  the  for- 
mation of  all  or  moft  of  the  king's  governments 
in  the  plantations  (imperfed:  as  the  fyftem  con- 
fefledly  is,  from  the  inftability  of  the  council) 
appears  from  the  inftance  of  Barbadoes,  where 
this  arrangement  ftill  exifts  j  the  governor  and 
council,  in  matters  of  Icgiflation,  conftituting,  not 
mo  feparate  and  diftind  bodies,  independent  of 
each  other,  but  one  conftituent  branch  only, 
fitting  and  deliberating  together. — And  fuch  too, 
for  fome  years,  was  the  praftice  of  Jamaica,  and 

(/)  '  vqy  governor  i$  exprcfsly  inftruAcd  to  trinfmit  from 
time  to  time  to  his  Majefty  the  names  of  fuch  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  as  a^e  bell  quaiiiied  to  fupply  vacancies  \n 
the  Council,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  pcrfon  is  appointed  who 
s$  not  preyi^fly  recommended  by  the  governor* 

'  I  believe 
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I  believe  of  all  or  moft  of  the  reft  of  the  ro}'al  c  h  a  j'. 
governments ;  but  as  it  fometimes  became  necef- 
faiy  to  rejeft  popular  bills,  the  governor,  to  divert 
the  difpkafure  of  the  aflembly  from  himfelf  to 
the  council,  declined  by  degrees  attending  on 
fuch  occafions ;  leaving  it  to  tlie  board  to  fettle 
matters  with  the  affembly  as  they  could,  without 
his  interference.  The  council  concurred,  readily 
enough,  in  the  governor's  views,  becaufe  his  ab- 
fence  removing  a  reftraint,  gave  them  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  diftind:  independent  cftate  ;  and  the 
crown^  perceiving  the  utility  and  ad\-ant:ige  of 
the  meafure,  confirmed  and  eftabliihed  the  prac- 
tice by  degrees  in  moft  of  the  royal  governments- 
throughout  the  Britifti  plantations.  If  the  peo- 
ple's reprefcntativcs  had  confidered  this  exclufivc 
interpofition  of  the  council  as  an  innovation,  t/ien 
was  their  time  to  have  oppofed  it;  but  it  has  not 
appeared  to  me  that  the  affembly  of  any  one 
colony,  at  any  one  period,  denied  a  right  in  the 
council  to  negative  bills  in  the  firft  inftance, 
without  the  governor's  confent  or  participation. 
Now  the  right  in  the  council  to  rejed:  bills  alto- 
gether in  the  firft  inftance,  neceffarily  compre- 
hends the  privilege  of  offering  amendments  to 
particular  claufes,  (money  bills  are  always,  and 
\^ry  properly,  excepted)  the  exercife  of  which 
privilege  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  an  offer 
of  compromife  between  the  council  and  aflembly. 
D  d  4  The 
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BOOK  The  former  may  fay,  "  we  propofe  fuch  and  fuch 
^^^^  amendments;  adopt  them,  or  we  ufe  our  power 
of  rejeftion/*  And  this  I  ta^e  to  be  the  plain 
origin  and  aftual  rife  of  the  privileges  enjoyed,  I 
believe,  by  the  council-board  in  every  Britiih 
colony  in  the  Weft  Indies  (Barbadoes  excepted) 
of  deliberating  apart  from  the  governor  on  all 
bills  fent  up  by  the  affcmbly;  of  propofing  amend- 
ments to  fuch  bills,  and  of  rejefting  altogether^ 
and  without  any  participation  with  the  governor^ 
fuch  of  them  as  they  difapprove.  Further  thaa 
this,  I  do  not  know  that  the  legiflative  authority 
of  the  council  extends,  and  I  have  no  hefitation. 
in  pronouncing  the  excrcife  oi  fuch  an  authority^ 
when  enforced  freely  and  independently,  a  moft 
neceifary  and  ufeful  expedient,  tending  to  prevent 
violent  and  mifchievous  difputes  between  the  de- 
legates of  the  people,  and  the  reprefentative  of 
the  crown.  Its  origin  may  have  been  illegiti- 
mate ;  but  its  adoption  in  the  colonies  for  a  cen- 
tury at  leaft,  and  recognition  by  the  crown,  have 
given  it  fuch  a  prcfcriptive  eftabli(hmeftt,  as  I 
conceive  fonftitutes  law  (^)^ 

(g)  III  truth  the  colonics  gained  a  very  important  acqui- 
fition  by  this  reparation  of  the  governor  and  council  firom 
each  other  in  matters  of  legiflatlon,  for,  obtaining  by  thi^ 
means  ^hc  fcmblance  of  three  diftin(ft  cftates,  it  enabled  them 
the  more  eAfily  to  fecure  the  privilege  which  they  claimed, 
that  thpir  laws  (liould  be  immediately  in  force  as  foon  ds  cont 
fented  to  by  the  governorj^  without  waiting  for  the  royal  coa^ 
^^at^on.     ^ 

AfteH 
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Aptek  all,  the  objeftions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  this  body» 
arifing  from  its  want  of  fufficicnt  ftability  and 
independence,  are  of  an  important  and  ferious 
nature.  Men  are  very  unfit  for  legiflators,  whofe 
deliberations  are  liable  to  be  biafled  by  external 
and  improper  influence.  If,  on  fome  occafions, 
they  are  inftruments  of  good,  on  others  they  may 
prove  inftruments  of  great  evil.  Yet  I  am  willing 
to  hope  that  even  this  inconvenience  might  find 
its  remedy,  if  the  colonial  aflemblies  would  take 
the  fubjeft  into  ferious  and  temperate  confidera-* 
tion.  Were  it  required  by  law  that  no  perfon 
Ihould  be  appointed  of  the  council  who  was  not 
poflcfled  of  a  landed  eftate  within  the  colony  to 
fome  given  value,  as  an  indifpenfable  qualifica- 
tion, fo  that  the  private  interefts  of  the  members 
might  be  blended  with  thofe  of  every  other  ci- 
tizen, and  were  the  terrors  of  fufpenfion,  which, 
like  the  fword  of  Damocles,  hangs  but  by  a  thread, 
removed  from  them,  they  would  become  a  refpec- 
table  and  moft  ufeful  body  (h).    At  the  (ame 

time, 

(h)  There  ari(eS|  however,  fome  difficulty  in  confiderbg 
^his  point.  While  the  council  are  liable  to  be  fufpended  at 
the  will  x>f  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  governor  (and  I  re- 
member an  inflance  in  Jamaica,  of  feven  members  being 
fufpepded  in  one  day,  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence)  their 
autborit  j^  is  very  lightly  regarded,  and  fometimes,they  are  even 
treated  with  contempt  and  infult.  On  tbe  other  hand,  if 
|bey  were  appointed/cr  Ufey  they  might,  in  their  legiflative 

i:apaciy| 
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claim  of  the  colonifts  to  Icgiflate  for  themfelves, 
by  means  of  thofe  affemblies,  and  to  difplay  the 
principles  on  which  this  claim  was  confirmed  by 
the  mother-country.  Afterwards,  I  (hall  enquire 
by  what  means  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  profitable  fubordination  to 
the  Britifh  parliament,  are  fecured  and  main- 
tained. 

From  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  concern- 
ing a  prerogative  in  the  crown  to  inveft  the  co- 
lonial council-boards  with  fome  (hare  of  legiflative 
authority,  I  truft  it  will  not  follow  that  the  Eng- 
li(h  conftitution  has  at  any  time  lodged  in  the 
king  the  ftill  greater  prerc^tive  of  eftabli(hing 
in  the  Britilh  dependencies,  fuch  a  form  and 
fyftem  of  government  as  his  Majefty  (hall  think 
beft.  It  is  furely  one  thing  to  fay,  that  the  crown 
may  introduce  into  the  plantations  fuch  checks 
and  controuls  as  are  congenial  to  thofe  inftitu- 
tions  by  which  freedom  is  beft  fecured  in  the 
mother-country,  and  another  to  aver  that  the 
crown  may  withhold  from  the  colonies  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  altogether.  Neverthele(s,  were 
the  maxim  well  founded,  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  in  arranging  the  fyftem  of  colonial 
cftabli(hments  is  unlimited,  no  conclu(ion  could 
be  drawn  from  it  that  would  impeach,  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  the  claim  of  the  BritiQx  colonifts 
6  ia 
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in  America  to  a  Britifh  conftitution  j  inafmuch 
as  the  fovereign,  rcprefenting  the  whole  nation, 
has  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  firft  fettlcrs  and 
their  pofterity,  by  various  folemn  grants,  procla- 
mations, charters,  and  treaties,  the  fame  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  are  poffeffed 
and  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  fubjeds  remaining  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  po  not,  indeed,  know  that  thofe  grants,  pro- 
clamations, charters,  and  treaties,  were  effentially 
neceffary  to  freedom ;  for  if,  as  I  prefume  I  have 
fufEciently  demonftrated  on  a  former  occafionf  ^^ , 
even  a  conquered  ftate,  retaining  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants, AO  fooner  becomes  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, than  it  is  affimilated  to  its  government,  and 
imbibes  the  fpirit  of  its  free  conftitution ; — if 
this,  as  I  contend,  is  the  law  of  England,  it  re- 
quires but  little  argument  to  prove  that  Engliflr 
fubjeds,  whether  fettling  in  countries  which  their 
valour  has  annexed  to  the  Britifli  dominion,  or 
emigratbgfor  the  purpofe  of  forming  plantations 
on  vacant  qr  derelid  lands,  are  entitled  of  right y 
fo  long  as  they  preferve  their  allegiance,  to  at  leaft: 
an  equal  degree  of  national  protedion,  with 
adopted  aliens  and  vanquiftied  enemies.  Some 
of  our  poflelTions  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies 
(Jamaica  in  particular,  as  we  have  feen)  were 
obtained  by  the  forces  of  the  ftate  \  the  indivi- 

r^;  Book  III.  C.3, 
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duals  of  which  became  proprietors  of  the  courttiy 
which  they  had  conquered.  Other  countries,  a^ 
Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  found  vacatit  and 
unoccufwed,  and  were  made  valuable  ap|>endi^e9 
to  Great  Britain,  by  the  cnterprifing  fpirit  and  at 
the  fole  expence  of  a  few  private  adventures.  Even 
where  the  lands  were  forcibly  taken  from  the 
ancient  Indian  inhabitants,  though  nothing  can 
lanftify  injuftice,  yet  the  Englifti  title  is  unim- 
peachable by  any  other  European  power;  and  the 
Englifli  nation  has  received  the  benefit  of  the 
enterprize.  Shall  it  then  (to  ufe  an  excellent 
and  uhanfwerable  argument  of  Mr.  Long  on  this 
Tubjeft  (c)  (hall  it  be  affirmed, '  that  if  Englifh 
forces  conquer,  or  Englifli  '  adventurers  pofleis 

*  themfelves  of  diftant  lands,  and  thereby  extend 

*  the  empire,  and  add  to  the  trade  and  opulence 
^  of  England ;  the  EngliHimen  fo  pofie/Hng  and 

*  planting  fuch  territory,  ought,  in  confideration 

*  of  the  great  fervices  thereby  effefted  to  their 

*  nation,  to  be  treated  worfe  than  aliens,  to  for- 

*  feit  all  the  rights  of  Englifli  fubjeas,and  be  left 

*  to  the  mercy  of  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  form 

*  of  government  ?*  Nothing  furely  can  equal  the 
abfurdity  of  fo  favage  a  doftrine  (d)  ! 

CONSIDERINO 

(c)  Hid.  Jamaica. 

(li)  **  Let  us  confidcr  (fays  Mr.  Locke)  a  conqutror  in  a 
lawful  war,  and  fee  what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 
**  Firfl,  he  gets  no  power  by  his  conqucft  over  thofe  thajt 

conquer^ 
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Considering  therefore  the  further  difcuflion  c  h  a  f. 
of  this  point  as  fuperfluoiis,  I  come  to  the  con-  ^  ^^ 
ciuiion  which  neceflarily  refults  from  the  premifes^ 

conquered  with  him.  They  that  fought  on  his  fide  cannot 
fufFcr  by  the  conqueft,  but  muft  at  lead  be  as  mtich  freemen  * 
as  they  were  before.  And  moft  commonly,  they  ferre  upon 
terms,  and  on  condition  to  fhare  with  their  leader,  and  enjoy 
a  part  of  the  fpoil,  and  other  advantages  that  attend  the  con- 
quering fword :  of,  at  Icaft,  have  a  ^ait  of  the  fubdued  coun- 
try beftowed  upon  them.  And  the  conquering  people  are 
not»  I  hope,  to  be  (laves  by  conqueft,  and  wear  their  laurels 
only  to  fliew  they  are  facrificcs  to  their  leader's  triumph. 
We  are  told  by  fomc,  that  the  English  monarchy  is  founded 
in  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby 
a  title  to  abfolute  dominion ;  which,  if  it  were  true  (as  by 
hiftory  it  appears  otherwife)  and  that  William  had  a  right 
to  make  war  on  this  ifland,  yet  his  dominion  by  conqueft 
could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  that 
were  then  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  Normans  that 
came  with  him,  and  helped  to  conquer,  and  all  defcended  from 
them,  are  freemen,  and  no  fubjefts  by  conquefl ;  let  that 
give  what  dominion  it  will." 

So  far  Mr.  Locke«-His  friend  and  correfpondent  Mr. 
Mollyneux,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  cafe  of  Irehind's 
being  bound  by  Englifh  afts  of  parliament,  repeats  the  fame 
argument,  and  illudrates  it  as  follows.  **  Suppofing  (he  ob- 
fcrves)  that  Hen,  II.  had  a  right  to  invade  Ireland,  and  that 
he  had  been  oppofed  therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  only 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Irifti  that  could  fuffer  by  this  fubju- 
gation ;  the  Englilli  and  Britons,  that  came  over  and  con- 
quered with  him,  retained  all  the  freedoms  and  immunities 
of  free-born  fubjcdts ;  they,  and  their  defcendants,  could  not 
in  reafon  lofe  thefc  for  being  fuccefsful  and  vi£loriou^;  for 
fo,  the  ftate  of  both  conquerors  and  conquered  fliall  be  equally 

and 
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1  o  o  c  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  and  oncontro* 
^'*  vertiblc,  that  the  royal  proclamations  and  charters 
which  guaranteed  and  confirmed  to  the  firft 
planters,  emigrating  to  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  all  the  liberties,  franchifes,  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  denizens  remaining  within  the  king-  . 
dom,  were,  and  were  meant  to  be,  declaratory  only 
of  ancient  rights  *y  not  creative  of  new  privileges. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  royal  recognitions, 
exprcflive  of  a  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
fovereign  and  his  fubjedts,  notwithftanding  their 
removal,  conveying  the  confent  of  the  king,  as 
head  and  reprefentative  of  the  Englifh  ftate,  to 
their  emigration  j  and  affuring  them,  exprefsly, 
or  by  evident  implication,  fo  long  as  they 
preferved  their  allegiance,  the  full  and  undif— 
turbed  enjoyment  of  thofe  inherent  rights,  which 
no  climate  nor  compaft  can  take  away  or 
diminifh. 

Such,  I  conceive,  was  the  ground  on  which 
the  firft  Engli(h  colonifts  claimed,  amongft  other 
rights,  the  great  and  important  one  of  aflenting 
to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound ;  or, 
to  fpeak  fomewhat  more  fuitably  to  the  actual 
lituation  of  the  people  of  England,  of  being  bound 
by  fuch  laws  only,  as  in  their  operation,  ftiould' 
extend  te,  and  bind  the  governors  equally  with  the 
governed'^  the  framers  equally  with  all  the  refi  of 

the 
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tii  kingdom,  (e)  :  ami  hence,  the  cftablilhmeht 
in  all  the  Britifti  provinces  of  North  America,  and 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies^  of  aflemblies,  or  houfes 
of  reprefentativcs^  which,  being  fredy  chofen  by 
the  people^  forming  a  part  ofj  and  living  among 
the  people^  and  occafionally  to  be  rcfolved  into 
the  general  noiafi,  muft  neceflarily  participate* 
with  a  tender  ititereft,  in  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  people. 

Perhaps,  inftead  of  confirming  to  the  colo^ 
nifts  this  liberal  fyftem  of  felf-govefnment,  it  was^ 
or  might  haVe  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  that  the  permiffion  of  retxirning  repre- 
fentativts  to  the  Britifh  parliament^  was  all  that 
on  their  own  principles,  they  could  pretend  to 
claim ;  and  the  examples  of  Durham  and  Chef- 
ter  might  have  been  adduced  in  fupport  of  this 
arguments    Thofe  counties  being  counties  pa* 

(e)  By  the  principles  of  the  Britifli  conditution,  every  man 
fiiould  be  reprefented ;  but  the  deviation  from  a  rule  too  nice 
for  practice  is  fafely  borne,  becaufe  the  intereft  of  every  par» 
ticular  member  of  parliament  (lands  at  a  pledge*  (bat  no  in^ 
dividual  in  the  kingdom  can  be  oppredcd.  In  otiier  words, 
t&e  great  fecurity  whicih  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have, 
that  their  rcprefentatives  (hall  not  abufe  their  truft^  is,  thai 
tkycammt  impoft  tn  9^trt  ^kat  li^  are  nft  t$  fal  tkem/dvam 
*  If  an  aft  of  parKantent  was  made  (fays  judg^  Hot>ait)  con* 
fiituting  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  caurfe*  it  would  be  void 
by  the  law  of  nature.*  See  an  excellent  fpecch  of  George 
Johnilone,  Efquire,  in  the  Parliamentary  Tcbates  for  1775, 
wherein  this  argorpent  is  enforced. 

Vol.  XL  £t  Jatine;, 
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latine,  had  complained,  that,  "^  for  lackof  knightt^. 
and  buigeffes,  they  were  touched  and  grieved  wit  far 
afts  and  (latutes  made  within  the  court  of  parli- 
ament ;'*  and  they  pleaded  that  all  a<%s  and 
ftatutes  fo  made,  **  were  derogatory  unto  their 
moft  ancient  jurifdiftions,  liberties  and  privi- 
leges."    Their  plea  was  allowed,  and  parliamen- 
tary reprefentation  granted  them.   It  is  obfervable* 
too>  that  Barbadoes  and  theCharaibean-Mands,  as. 
weU  as  fome  provinces  of  North  America,  were 
at  firft  created  into  counties  palatine,  exprefsly: 
after  the  model  of  Durham.    But  the  king  and 
parliament  probably  thought,  what  all  who  duly 
confidcr  the  fubjeft  muft  now  think,  that  a  par-r 
liamentary  union  with  a  kingdom  three  thoufimcJ 
miles  diftant,  was  imprafticable  to  any  good  pur- 
pofe.     It  is  moft  certain,  that  the  Britifh  parlia^ 
ment,  from  firft  to  laft,  confented  that  the  king, 
Ihould  govern  his  fubjefts  in  America  (fo-  far  at 
leaft  as  related  to  their  own  internal  concerns)  as 
he  governed  his  fubjefts  in  Iceland,  by  parliaments 
of  their'own.     Nor,  if  the  eleftion  of  reprefen- 
tatives  is  "  an  original  right,  vefted  in,  and  in- 
feparable  from  the  freehold,"  as  it  hath  been  pror 
nounced  by  the  higheft  authority  (/)  ;  and  if 
the  imprafticability  of  the  colonifts  being  ade- 
quately reprefented  in  the  Britifh  leg^rllature  be 

V/;Xord  Chief  JuaiceHok. 
.       -  •'  -  .-  admitted. 
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admitted,  couUlvfuch  a  confcnt  be  wkhhdd  firom 
tbem  on  wy  ptanciple  of  reafon  and  juilice ;  un- 
hdk  indeed  it  be  i^afoiiable  and  juft  to  codte'nd, 
that  the  co)onifts^  as  having,  from  their  remote 
fituatio9t  need  of  greatir  protedion  than  thehr 
feUow-fui^jedsiit  home^  are  on  that  account  en- 
titled to  /^s. 

FnovijictAL  parikolents^olrcolonialaflesxiblie^ 
{it  matters  oot  by  what  name  they  are  called)  being 
thus  eftablddMd  and  recognized^  ««  fhall  find 
that  b  their  formaiiocif  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
.fcxtent  of  juriftfiAioix  within  their  own  cirde,  they 
have  conftantly  copied,  and  are  required  to  cc^y, 
as  nearly  as  circumflancesL  will  permit,  the  example 
of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain*  The  free^ 
Jbolders  are  a&mhled  in  each  town  or  parifli  re^ 
Ipedtvely  by  the  king's  writ ;  their  fuffirages  are 
taken  by  ao  ofEcer  of  the  ctown,  and  the  perfimi 
ele(^6d  are  afterwards  commanded^  by  royal  pro^ 
clamation,  to  meet  together  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  in  the  proclamation  nami^d,  to  frame  ftatute^ 
and  ordinances  for  the  publick  fa&ty*  When  met^ 
the  oaths  df  allegiance,  2cc,  are  adminiftered  unto 
each  of  them^  and  a  fpeaker  being  choftn  and 
approved,  the  ieffion  opCM  by  a  fpeech  from  the 
king's  Tepiefentative,  The  aflembly  then  proceed, 
as  a  grand  provincial  inqueft,  to  hear  grievance, 
and  to  correct  fuch  publick  abufes  as  are  not  cog- 
Miablt  before  ijnferipr  tribuiuJ&.~XhQiF  conunit 
E  e  a  foj 
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for  contempts,  aiid  the  courts  oQaw  have  refufccl, 
after  folemn  argument,  to  diicharge  perfons  corrl- 
mittftd  by  the  fpcaker's  warrant.— They  examine 
and  controul  the  accounts  of  the  publick  trea- 
furcr ; — they  vote  fuch  fupplics,«Iay  fuch  taxes> 
and  frame  fuch  laws,  ftatutes,  and  ordinances,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  province  or  colony  require.-^ 
Jointly  with  the  governor  and  council,  they  ex- 
^rcife  the  highefl:  adb  of  Je^ation;  for  thetr 
penal  laws,  whidi  the  judges  are  fwom  to  execute, 
extend  even  to  life ;  many  perfons  having  fuf* 
fered  death  under  laws  pafled  in  the  colonies^ 
even  before  they  had  received  the  ro^jral  affen^ 
On  the  whole,  fubjedt  to  the  reftridion  that 
iheir  trade-laws  are  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  there  are  no  concerns  of  a  local 
4ind  provincial  nature,  to  which  the  authority  of 
jthe  colonial  laws  does  not  extend  (^}^ 

fg)  The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
legHlaturc  of  Jamaica  in  1766,  while  it  illuftrates  this  part 
pf  my  fubjed,  cannol  fail  to  prove  highly  interefiing  to  evety 
inhabitant  of  the  Britifli  colonies. 

•  To  his  honour  Roger  Hopb  Ellktson,  Efquire, 
his  majeily'6  Lieutenant  Governor  and  commander 
in  chiefy  ia  and  over  tliis  his  nuyefty*i  ifl^ad  of  ]2if 
maica,  &c.  &c. 

^  May  it  pleafc  your  Honour, 

*  We,  his  majefty's  mod  dutifur  and  loyal  fubje^ls,  the 

I  adembly  <4  J<i«iaicai  thoroughly  convinccd'of  yourlimionr^ 

I  .  .    ^  ♦rcadiucfc 
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This  rcflridtion  was  intend^  probably  as  an-  chap* 
auxiliary  to  other  means  for  preferving  the  unity       ^i* 

of  ' 

O 

*  readincfs  to  hear,  and  fticKnation  to  redrefs,  as  much  at  m 

*  you  lies,  every  grieraoce  that  may  affe^  any  of  his  majedy 's 
*'  fubje^s,  beg  leave  to  ceprefeut  to  you  one  which  calls  aloud 

*  for  immediate  relief,  it  beinjg  in  itfeif  of  the  mod  dangerous 
^  and  alarming  nature,  and  having  already  given  birth  to  fuch 

*  confufions  and  diilra^ions  in  this  unhappy  country,  as  have 
'  not  at  any  time  before  been^  known  in  it, 

*  Our  anceflors,  fir,  who  fettled  this  Britifli  colony,  were 

*  £ng|iQimen,  and  brought  with  them  a  right  to  the  laws  of 

*  £ngland  as  tJieir  inheritance,  which  they  did  not,  nor  could 

*  forfeit  by  fettling  here.  Ever  fince  civil  government  was  firftr 

*  -eflabliibed  among  us,  which  was  very  foon  after  the  reftora* 

*  tion  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  enjoyed  in  this 
*xolony  a  conftitution  and  form  of  government  as  nearly  re- 
^  fembling  that  of  our  mother-country  as  it  was  perhaps  pof* 
*«fible  to  make  it ;  our  lives,  our  Uberties,  and  our  properties, 

<  fecured  to  us  by  the  lame  laws,  have  ever  been  determined 

<  and  adjudged  by  fimilar  jurifiiiAions»  and  fuch  monies  as 
^  have  been  neceflary  for  the  fnpport  of  his  majcfty's  goverA- 
^  ment  here,  have,  as  in  England,  ever  been  nufed  upon  the 
'  people  with  their  own  confent  given  by  their  reprelentatives 

*  in  aflcmbly ;  our  courts  of  juftice,  where  life,  liberty,  and 
«  property  are  adjudged,  are  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and 

*  iland  in  the  fame  d'^grees  of  fubordination  to  one  another, 
'  as  the  courts  which  they  refpe^vely  ftand  for,  do  in  Eug- 
^  land ;  our  houfe  of  aflembly,  as  reprefenting  the  whole  body 
^  of  our  people,  does  and  erer  did  hold  the  fame  rank  in*  the' 
'  fyftem  of  our  conftitution,  as  the  Jioufe  of  commons  does  lit 

*  that  of  our  mother-country ;  here,  as  in  EngUnd,  our  re* 
^  prefentatives  in  aflembly  are  the  grand  inqueft  of  our  com** 

*  munity ;  they  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  enquire 

*  into  the  corruptions  of  office,  the  abufesof  government*  and* 
« the  ill  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  for  that  purpofe  it  is 

JE  c  3  *that 
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IC  of  the  empire,  and  maintaining  the  fuperintending 
and  controuling  power  of  the  mother-country  ii^ 

matters 

o 

*  that  this  body  has  here,  as  in  our  oibther-couiitrj,  ever  CRr 

*  joyed  a  fupcriortty  over  all  the  coons  of  jufticc,  and  a  power 

*  of  eipuiiining  their  conduct ;  and  all  judges,  magifirates,  ^nd 

*  publtck  officers,  have  ever  been  amenable  to  the  afiemblyy 
^  and  their  condu A  liable  to  its  infpe&ian ;  and  here,  as  in 
^  England,  we  owe  it  to  the  wholefome  and  frequent  exer* 

<  tions  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  reprefeotative  body  of  the  peo- 

<  pie,  that  ve  are  at  this  day  a  free  people;  without  it  we 
'  can  have  no  ftcurity  or  defence  againil  the  comiptiop  of 
^  judges,  and  the  abufes  which  may  happen  in  every  depart- 
^  ment  of  adminiftration. 

^  It  is  againft  a  mod  flagrant,  unprovoked,  and  unprece- 

*  dented  atuck  and  violation  which  Mr.  Lyttelton,  our  late 

<  chancellor,  made  upon  this  indubitable  right  of  the  people, 

*  that  we  now  refort  to  your  honour  for  redre(s. 
^  In  December  1 764,  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  McNeil, 

<  two  men  who  had  been  committed  by  the  adembly  fx 

*  breach  of  privilege,  and  were  in  cuflody  of  Edward  Bolt, 
"  the  uieiTengcr  of  the  hoqfe,  by  virtue  of  the  fpeaker's  warrant, 
^  du\  in  contempt  of  the  power  and  jurlfdi^lion  of  the  houfei^ 
'mpply  in  the  firft  inftance  to  Mr*  Lyttelton  as  chancellor^ 

<  for  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  upon  the  (Utute  of  the  thirty- 
^^rfl  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  (aid 

*  writs,  he  did,  in  a  court  of  Chancery  wlwch  he  called  for 

*  that  purpoff,  r^leafe  the  prifoncrs,  and  declare  as  fellows: 
**  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  the  words  of  any  aft 
*^  of  parliament,  or  of  any  aft  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
**  aiTembly  of  this  inand„or  of  his  majefty^  commiflion  or 
**  inibiiftions  to  hia  excellency  as  governor  of  this  ifland,  or 
^  by  any  other  means  whatfoevcr,  that  the  comnutment  of 
**  the  iatd  Pierce  Cooke  into  the  eiiflody  of  the  Aid  Edward 
*•  Bolt  ii  legal ;  and  his  excellency  the  chancellor  was  there- 
*^  fore  pleafed  to  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  and  it  is  berrixy- 
«f  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  That  the  laid  Pierce 

♦*  Coo*ke 
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matters  of  tradp^  but  it  implies  alfo  a  reciprocal  cha  r. 
engagement  or  <d:)ligation  on  the  part  of  the  Bri-       *'• 

tifti    ' 
^  Cooke  be,  by  the  aiKhoritjr  of  this  court,  releafed  and 
"  difchargtd  from  the  cutlody  of  the  feid  Ed^i^ard  Bolt ;  and 
^*  did  alfo  make  the  fame  declaration  and  order  as  to  the  iaid 
^  Lachlan  M'Ncil,*'  which  orders  and  declarations  of  his, 

*  he  did  moft  irregularly  caU  decrees,  and  order  them  to  be 
«  enrolled  among  the  re4:ords  of  the  court  ^f  Chancery. 

*  It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  ableft  lawyers  in 

*  England,  ever  fince  the  palling  of  that  ftatute,  from  the  opi- 

*  nions  and  declarations  of  judges,  the  uniform  detcrmina- 
^  tions  of  all  the  courts  in  Eugland,  and  tjbe  <x>n(lant  decia* 

*  rations  and  prti£lice  of  th^  houfe  of  cojijmons,  that  the  faid 
^  flatute  was  now  nor  coald  be,  intended  to  extend  to  com- 

*  mitments  by  either  ^oufe  of  parliament,  and  thai  the  houfc 

*  of  commons  is  the  ofily  proper  judge  of  its  own  privileges 
**  and  commitments;  this  determination  of  Mr-  Lyttehon's 

*  tends,  therefore,  manifeftly  to  degrade  the  r^ptelentaiives 

*  of  the  poople.  In  the  fyftem  of  our  coi|[litutaon^  from  that 

*  rank  and  autiioriry  which  is  held  by  t\yi  like  body  in  our 

*  mother-country,  and  if  fuffercd  tp  remain,  \vouW  fubvert 

*  the  fundamentals  of  that  fyftem,  by  giving  tlie  court  of  chan* 
'  eery  a  power  to  controul  the  proceedings  of  the  affemtl}-,  and 
^  by  reducing  them  to  a  dangerous  and  un-conilitptional  de< 

*  pendance  upon  governors,  would  leave  the  people  without 
'  that  protection  againil  arbitrary  power,  which  nothing  but  i 

*  free  and  independent  aflembly  can  give  them. 

*  Every  court  of  juftice,  from  the  meaneft  qqarter  feffifwi 

*  up  to  the  two  houfcs  of  potiiametit,  has  a  pow^  of  com* 
f  mitting  /or  contempt,  and  this  power  requires  no  aft  of 
'  parliament  to  confer  it,  it  being  incident  to  the  inftitutioxi 
^  of  every  court  of  jtiftice,  and  neceffiiry  for  its  e&iftence, 
^  for  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fupport  any  authority  with- 

*  out  it. 

*  The  courts  of  juffice  here,  ftanding  in  the  fame  degreed 
^  of  fubordination  to  one  another,  as  they  refpedively  do  hi 

*  JEn^landj  cottiraitments  by  the  infepoTt  ™y  ^  *^**  ^* 

£  e  4  *  quently 
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BOOK   tifli  parliament,  not  to  interpofe  its  uiithority  in 
VI.       matters  to  which  the  colonic  affemblics  are  fu^ 

ficicatlf 

^  quendy  are,  examined  and  dfterromcd  by  the  fuperior  courts^ 
^  and  as  commitments  by  the  hovfe  of  commons  cannot  bf^ 

♦  nor  ever  were,  difcharged  by  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  £» 
f  this  extraordinary  a6t  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  ftands  in  our  counay 

*  without  a  precedent,  fuph  a  thing  having  never  before  bi^ 

*  time  been  attempted. 

♦  The  power  of  conunifment  by  the  houfc  of  commons  U 

♦  theu'^s  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  their  privileges,  of 
^  which  they  arp  (he  only  competent  judges,  for  they  judge 
^  of  thefe  matters  by  the  l?iw  and  ufegp  of  pvUiUpent,  whicl^ 

♦  is  part  of  the  common  law» 

♦  As  all  the  inferior  courts  here  enjoy  and  eicereife  the  fame 
^  powers  with  tbofe  they  Aand  for  ia  England,  it  is  furely 
f  rcafonable  and  jufl  that  thp  reprefentatives  of  the  people  hercv 
^  called  by  the  fame  authority,  and  conftityted  for  the  fame 
^  ends,  (hould  alfo  pnjoy  the  f;^ne  powers  with  tboli;  of  Great 

*  Britain, 

♦  We  beg  leave  to  rq)rcftnt  further  to  your  honour,  that 

*  by  the  thiny*flrft  claufe  of  an  ^€t  of  the  governor,  council^ 
^  and  affembly  of  this  ifland,  iotiti^led,  '*^n  ad  for  granting  4 
^  revenue  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  for  the 
f  fupport  of  the  government  of  this  ifland,  9^d  for.  reviving 
^  and  perpetuating  the  a^s  and  l^iws  therc^of,"  which  ba^ 

•  received  the  royal  approbation,  it  is  declare^  **  That  al| 

*  fuch  la^s  and  (latutes  of  England  as  have  bc^n  at  any  time 

*  efteemed,  introduced,  ufed,  accepted^  or  r^ceiv^  as  laws 

*  in  this  ifland,  fhali  and  ar^  hereby  declared  to  be  and  conn 

♦  tinue  laws  of  this  hismajcfly's  ifland  of  Jamaica  for  ever;'* 

•  and  that  the  afTemblies  of  Jam^ca^  as  appean  by  their  mU 
f  nutes,  confidering  it  their  duty  to  affimilate  their  proceed* 

•  ings  to  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  conftantly  gor 
f  vemed  themfelves  in  cafes  of  commitment,  and  b  the  exer- 

♦  cife  of  tlicir  jurifdidion,  by  the  law  and  ufage  of  parliaroeott 
f  V^hiph  being  undoubtedly  part  pf  th^  law  of  England,  th^ 

♦  uf(> 
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.  ficicntly  competent.    With  powers fo cxtenfive  chap, 
and  effici^nty  thefe  aflemblies  mufi  n^eflarily       ^i- 

be  " 

*^  ttfe  and  benefit  thereof  wm  confirmed  to  them  l^  virtue  of 
^  tbe  above  a£t  beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubt, 

*  This  arbitrary  meafure  of  Mr.  Ly  ttelton,  fo  totally  unpre* 

*  cedented  either  in  England  or  here,  fo  repugnant  to  reafon, 

*  to  juftice,  and  law,  and  fo  evidently  fubverfive  of  our  rights, 

*  liberties,  and  properties,  will  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  be 

*  confidered  by  your  honour  as  it  deferves  to  be;  and  as  it 
^  marks  that  gentleman's  adminiihration  with  the  roofi  odious 

*  colours,  fo,  lire  truft,  that  the  deftrudion  of  it  will  dij(Hngui(b 
^  and  adorn  your's* 

'  It  is  in  full  confidence  of  your  honour's  juftice  and  love 
.*  of  liberty,  that  we  this  day,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our- 

*  felves,  aqd  of  all  the  good  people  in  this  OG|looy,  lay  before 
^  your  honour  the  ill  confequences  and  Injuftice  of  the  afoce^ 

*  iaid  determination,  and  befeech  you,  as  the  only  means  of 

*  quieting  the  difturbance  and  apprehenfions  they  have  raifed 

*  in  the  minds  of  his  majefty's  moil  loyal  and  fiuthful  fubjeds» 
^  to  give  orders  that  the  fame  be  vacated,  and  the  enrolment 

*  thereof  cancelled  firoro  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 

*  in  &ch  a  way,  that  no  traces  may  rem^  of  fo  wicked  and 
f  dangerous  a  precedent* 

The  preceding  appUcatbn  from  thehoufe  of  aflembly 
having  been  fubmitted  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  tho, 
council  for  their  advice,  the  board  addrefTed  him  as  follows; 

• 

*  May  it  pleafe  your  Honour, 

^  We»  his  maje{ty*s  moA  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeds,  the 
^  couacil  of  Jamsiica,  have,  agreeably  to  your  honour's  mef- 
'  fage,  laying  before  us  the  ^drefs  of  the  houfe  ofafTembly  to 

*  your  honour*  taken  into  our  ferious  confideration  the  fub* 
^  jf^-matter  thereof:  we  have  ajfo  examined  and  confidered 
^  the  proceedings  now  in  the  office  of  the  rc^g^fler  of  the  court 
^  pf  Chancery,  and  the  determination  of  his  excellency  the 

'lat« 
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« 

%  b  6  K  ^  fovcrcign  and  fupnemc  within  their  own  jurif- 
yu      diftions  iinobftruded  by,  and  independent  of 

aU 

*  late  chanceflor,  touching  the  rtteafe  of  Pierce  Cooke  atitf 

*  Lachlan  M'Niel,  from  a  commitment  of  the  aflembl^.  Af- 
^  though  we  have  the  mod  farourable  opinion  of  the  late 
f  ch^ncellor^s  intendon  in  that  decifion,  yet  finding  that  no 

*  chancellor  or  judge  in  this  ifland,  ever  before  took  upon 

*  himfelf  to  make  any  determination  upon  a  warrant  or  com- 

*  mitment  of  either  branch  of  the  legiflaturt,  it  is  with  con- 
'  cem  we  obferve,  that  fuch  proceeding  of  the  late  chancdior 
^  in  fo  newy  In  fo  delicate  a  cafe,  by  difcha)>giiig  the  find 
^  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil  from  the  commitment 

*  of  the  houfe  of  adembly,  was  ttiqxtcedented  and  irregular. 
*  It  is  alfo  with  fMTow  of  heart  we  hare  feen  and  fidt  thi^ 

*  his  majc(ly*s  colony,  ercr  fince  that  detemiinatioo,  labouring 
^  under  a  variety  of  diftreiies,  (towing  chiefly  from  the  appre- 

*  henfions  of  his  majefty*s  fubje^s*  that  the  eftiUiAmg  t 
*'  precedent  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  might 

*  lay  a  foiindati<^  for  chancdiors  and  judges  of  bieriof 

*  courts  to  interfere  in,  and  to  take  upon  them  to  determine 

*  OQ  the  pririleges  of  the  legidotiTe  bodies  of  this  ifland. 
•  *  Permit  us  therefore  to  recommend  it  to  yovr  honour,  al 

*  the  only  expedient  which  we  conceive  will  be  efie^tual 

*  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  unite  the  feveral  branches 
«  of  the  legiftature,  and  to  rcftore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
*' this  country,  that  you  wiU  be  pleafed  to  cawfe  the  faid  deters 

*  mination  made  by  the  late  chancellor*  wheteby  the  faid 

*  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M*Niel  w*e  difcharged  from 

*  tbcur  commitment^  and  all  their  proceedings  thereon,  to  be 

*  brought  before  you,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  council  and 

*  aflcmbly,  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  caufe  the  regifter  oi 

*  the  faid  court  of  Chancery  to  enter  a  vac4tur  -on  the  faid 

*  deternfination,  or  otherwifc  reverfe  it  in  the  moft  effe£^ual 

*  manner,  fo  that  the  feme  may  not  be  made  life  of  as  a  pre- 

*  cedent  in  future.' 
On  receiving  this  addrcfs,  the  lieutenanl-gdremof  CaMe 

2  into 
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ftll  controul  from  without ;  for  nothing  can  be  chap. 

more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe,  that  si  people  can  be       ^  ^  • 

fubjeft         ^ 

into  cDunciff  and  having  commanded  the  attendance;  of  the 
AlTcmbly  in  the  council -chamtier,  was  pleafed  to  make  the 
Allowing  fpeech: 

^  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mn  Speaker,  and  Gentlen>ei| 
^ofthcAflembly. 

♦  In  confequencc  pf  theaddrelTes  1  have  received  from  each 
f  of  your  bodies,  I  now  meet  you  here>  and  as  the  determina- 
'  tion  upon  record  in  the  office  of  the  regifter  of  the  court  of 
f  chancery,  appears  to  hav^  been  irregular  and  ^nprecedented, 
f  whereby  the  minds  of  the  people  hare  been  greatly  difqjuieted, 

*  and  many  diftrefles  and  evils  have  arifen  to  this  country ; 

*  and  having  nothing  fo  mqch  at  heart,  as  the  fupporting  the 
f  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  promoting  the  peace 

*  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  I  have,  agreeably  to  your  re- 
f  quefts,  taken,  as  chancellor*  fuch  order  therein,  that  th^  faid 

*  proceedings,  and  the  entry  upon  record  thereof,  are  vacated, 

*  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  what- 

*  foever ;  and  for  yoor  further  fatisfadion  herein,  I  have 

*  ordered  the  regifler  to  attend  forthwith  in  the  council- 
'  chamber  with  the  faid  proceeding,  and  the  book  of 
'  records  in  which  the  fame  are  entered,  and  that  he  do,  in 

*  prcfence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  of  this 
*'  idand,  enter  a  vacatur  in  the  margentof  the  (aid  feveral  pro- 
^  ceedings,  and  the  entries  of  th^fame  in  the  faid  book  of 
'  records,  and  that  h^  do  in  your  prefence  draw  crofs  lines 

*  over  the  faid  proceedings  and  tl^  entries  thereof,  in  the 
f  ufual  form  an^  manner* 

*  This  meafure,  adopted  upon  yoar  united  recommen- 
f  dation,  cannot,  I  am  perfuaded,  fqil  of  producing  every  happy 
f  confequence,  by  ri^floring  and  firmly  eflabUfliingthat  har* 

*  mony  and  unanimity  fo  eameftly  wifhed  for,  and  fo  eflen- 
f  tially  neceflary  to  l)is  majefty^s  (^icc,  and  ^e  welfare  of 
f  this  comn^unity/ 

- .  The 
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fubjcft  to  two  different  legiflatures,  exercifing  at 
the  fame  time  equal  powers,  yet  not  commtuii-* 
eating  with  each  other,  nor,  from  their  fituation, 
capable  of  bein^  privy  to  each  other*s  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  regiftcr  of  the  court  of  chancery  attending,  being 
called  in,  and  having  produced  the  reconis,  and  read  the 
feveral  proceedings  in  the  faid  addreis  mentioned,  he  did 
then,  by  the  command,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  honoiu'*  and 
in  the  prefence  of  the  council  and  aflcmbly,  enter  a  vacatur 
ill  the  margin  of  the  faid  feveral  proceedings,  and  draw  crofe 
lines  over  the  faid  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof,  and 
cancelled  the  feveral  papers  relating  thereto. 

t^  It  was  after  a  long  and  arduous  Ihruggle,  that  the  peo« 
pie  of  Jamaica  obtained  this  great  vi^ory ;  no  lefs  than  £ve 
different  aiTtrMics  having  been  called,  and  abruptly  diflblved, 
becaufe  they  refiifed  to  raife^the  fupplies,  unlefs  fatisfa&ioa 
was  given  them  in  this  bufinefs.  At  length,  on  a  change  of 
minifters  in  Great  Britain,  the  Goveraor  (Mr.  Lyttelton) 
defired  to  be  recalled,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  was 
directed  to  comply  with  their  wiflies,  in  the  nuuuier  wc 
have  fccn. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a  fmall  minority  in  the 
houfe  of  aflembly  that  fupported  the  adminilh^tion  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  whofe  abilities  and  virtues  were  acknowledged 
even  by  his  enemies ;  yet  is  he  free  to  confefs,  that,  being 
prefent  when  the  proceedings  in  chancery  were  foleronly  an- 
nulled and  vacated  in  the  manner  related,  in  the  prefence  of 
a  thoufand  fpe6^ators,  he  could  not  but  participate  in  the  ge* 
neral  triumph  and  enthudafm  which  prevailed  on  that  occa-j 
fion  amongft  all  ranks  of  people.  The  towns  were  fplendid* 
ly  illuminated,  the  (hipping  in  the  ports  were  drcflcd  m  their 
gayeft  colours,  and  fuch  joy  and  (atisfoftion  appeared  in  every 
countenance,  as  we  may  imagine  were  difplayed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  Barons  on  receiving  ma^a  charta  from  the  reluctant  hand 
of  king  John. 

It. 
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It  has,  I  know,  been  urged,  that  the  principles 
I  have  thus  laid  down,  and  the  rights  which  I 
have  allotted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
colonies,  tend  immediately  to  ftnrcreign  and  na- 
tional empire,  diftind  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  government  of,  the  parent  ftate.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  dependency  of  the  colo- 
nies on,  and  their  allegiance  to,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  alfo  their  proper  fubordinatiod 
to  the  BritiQi  parliament^  are  fecured  by  fufficient 
ties^  regulations,  and  reftmints;  fome  of  which 
feem  at  firft  inconfiftenl  even  with  the  premifcs 
I  have  ftated.  Thus,  as  to  the  fupremacy  of  the 
crown:  among  various  other  prerogatives,  the 
kbg  rcfervcs  to  himfelf,  not  only  the  nomination 
of  the  fevend  governors,  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  moft  of  the  publick  offices  of  all  de« 
fcriptipns  (h)j  but  he  poffeffes  alfo  at  the  fame 
time,  as  we  have  feen,  the  right  of  difallowing  and 
tejeding  all  laws  and  flatutes  of  the  colonial  affem- 
blies,  even  after  they  had  received  the  aflent  and 
approbation  of  his  own  lieutenant  in  the  col6ny« 
Hence,  theaftrmative  voice  of  the  people  in  their 

(h)  This  is  fpoken  of  tiiofc  colonies  which  are  called  king'* 
governments ;  for,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the  go^'crnor,  in 
a  proprietary  government,  was  nanried  by  the  proprietor,  fub- 
jcd  to  the  rtftridions  contained  in  7  and  9  W.  III.  c.  aa.  §.  6; 
and  in  two  of  the  charter  provinces  of  North  America,  all  the 
#fficers,  except  thofe  of  the  admiralty  and  cuftoms^  wer« 
cb^ftn  by  the  pcoplo* 

reprdentatives 
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repreientatives  h  oppo&d  by  three  negatives  t  \hgi 
firft  in  the  council,  the  fecond  in  the  governor, 
and  the  third  in  the  crown ;  which  poffidSbs  like^- 
wife  the  pow^  <^  punifhing '  the  two  former 
branches  by  difmiflion,  if  they  prefume  to  ad  itt 
Cppolition  to  the  royal  pleafiire.  • 

Non  is  the  re^  authority  lels  efficient  and  ex* 
tcniive  over  the  f  ztcutive  power  within  the  colo* 
nies,  than  over  the  kpihtiive^  The  governor,  a* 
I  have  (hewn,  ia  commonly  chancellor  by  his 
oSoe^  but  whethesi  aftfted  by  his  coimdl,  or 
ptc^iji^  (blely  in  this  high  department,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  ki^  in  coifncil,  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  error,  fr<»B  every  decree  that  he  makes  ;  and 
the  like  liberty  of  ai^)eal  is  allowed  from  the  judg.^ 
ment  or  fentence  of  the  governor  in  couAcil,  fitting 
as  a  court  c^  error  Ci7*  ThereafonaiEgiiediAlaw 
authorities  fqr  allowing  fucb  appeals  is  this  :-*# 
That  without  them^  the  rules  and  prafticeof  law 
in  the  colonies  might  by  4ogr^es  iBfenfibly  deviate 

fij  It  is  neccflary  however  in  citber  court,  Fwft,  That  in 
cafe6  of  property  the  matter  ib  dHpute  fiiouM  be  to  the  vahie 
of  j^^500  fierlia]^  to  be  afcertatned  by  affidavit.  Secondly, 
That  the  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  judgment 
in  the  court  of  error,  and  within  one  month  after  the  detcr^ 
minatioa  of  the  court  of  chancery^  by  giving  fecttnty  lor  the 
proiecuiion  of  it ;  and  it  is  ve^ired  by  the  lords  of  apped  in 
!England^  that  the  party  appealing  mud  proceed  wkbin  tweivtf 
mouths  aiter  the  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  plantationS|  or  the 
appeal  is  difmiifed  of  courfe.  A  caufe  cannot  be  tranfmitted 
for  difficulty^  but  mud  be  determined  one  ^vay  or  other.      j 

frooi 
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ftefn  thpfe  of  the  mother-country,  to  the  diininu* 
tion  of  her  fuperioity  (k). 

A<3AiN :  the  kingt  as  fupremc  head  of  the 
Empire,  has  the  ible  prerogative  of  making  peac« 
and  war,  treaties,  lea^es»  and  alliances  with  fo- 
reign dates ;  and  the  colonifls  are  as  fully  bound 
by,  and  fubjed  to,  the  confequences  thereof,  as 
the  inhabitants  within  the  realm.  So  far  is  rea^ 
dily  admitted  i  but  another  claim  of  the  crown^ 
(uppofed  to  refult^om  <h^  ptero^tive  lad  men- 
tioned,—I  mean,  that  of  regulating ,  ajl  the  co- 
lonial military  eilabli^hments  both  by  fea  and 
land,  quartering  troops  in  fuch  towns  and  places 
in  the  plantations  as  the  king  fee3  bjeil,  aug-^ 
menting  them  at  pleafure,  and  retaining  them  ia 
the  plonies  at  all  times  and  at  all  feafoos,  as  well 
in  peace  as  in  war,  not  only  without,  but  againd 
the  cqnfeat  of  their  aflemblics^  mud  be  admitte4 
with  fome  limitation^ 

It  is  indeed  aderted  in  all  our  law  books^  that 
the  fok  fopreme  command  and  government  of 
aJl  the  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  in  all  parts  joi  the  Britid>  dominions,  ever 
WAS»  conditutionally  and  legally,  the  undoubted 
siind  exclufive  prerogative  of  the  crown  j  but^ 
againd  the  abufes  which  might  poilibly  refult 
from  the  exercife  of  a  power  thus  extenfive  and 
di&atorial,  the  fubje&s  refiding  within  th^  realm 

li)  Vaujbn's 'Reports  ^02,    Show.Far^.  C.  33. 
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have  this  fccurity,  that  their  rcprefentatives  ife^ 
tain  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  fupporting 
all  thd  Britllh  forces,  both  maritime  and  militaryr 
Thus^  though  the  king  has  the?  prerogative  of 
commanding  arthies  and  equipping  fleets,  jret 
T^ithout  the  concurrence  of  parliament  he  cannot 
maintain  tliem.  He  can  declare  war,  but  with- 
out the  affi^cc  of  parliament  he  cannot  carry  it 
on.  The  royal  prerogatt^  in  thefe  refpefts  is 
aptly  compared  bjr  De  Lbltnc  to  a  Ihip  com- 
pletely equipped,  but  which  the  parliament,  by 
drawing  off  the  water,  can  at  pleafure  leave 
aground. 

It  feems  therefore  naturally  and  n^ceffariljr  to 
follow,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  an5 
entitled  to  the  lame  rights,  and  to  have  equal 
fecurities  for  thofe  rights,  as  are  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow  fubjefts  in  Great  Britain,  there  tnuft  exift 
fome  reftraint  againft  the  exorbitailce  and  abufe 
of  the  power  contended  for  in  the  prefcnt  cafe. 
It  is  to  little  pufpofe  to  tell  the  colonifts,  whert 
groaning  under  the  preffure  of  military  govern* 
nient,  that  no  military  force,  however  legally  raifed 
and  maintained,  can  be  lawfully  employed  to 
violate  their  rights ;  as  whoever  holds  the  fword 
will  decide  upon  the  qUeftion  of  law  flj. 

To 

^     fi}  It  k  obfinrable,  tkIC  tkift  claim  in  tlic  crown  Ms 

^  udmitted  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  cotmrnfljoncrs  ^pointed* 

ia  April  i;j^p  for  xtttonAg  |>cace  in  AmfrioL    In  ft  letter 

from 
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To  as  little  purpofe  nlay  oilr  remaining  colo- 
nies be  told,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britsdn 
win  never  fufFer  a  precedent  of  arbitrary  power  to 
be  eftabliftied  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions. They  will  probably  infift,  that  the  Britifti 
parliament  is  not  competent  to  judge  for  ihem — 
at  leaft  in  the  firft  inftance.  They  may  contend 
that  thofe  who  feel,  or  afe  in  danger  of  feeling 
opprdSon,  can  beft  detennine  when  it  may  b^ 
proper  to  tefift  its  attack,  or  to  guard  againft  its 
approach. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  if  parliament 
(hould  be  apprifcd  that  the  juft  authority  of  the 
crown  over  the  colonics  has  degenerated  into 
tyranny,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty 
to  interpofe,  even  on  their  own  account ;  for  it 
has  been  well  and  eloquently  faid,  that  whenever 
the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  fliall  be  devoted,  it 
is  probable  her  diffolution  will  not  begin  in  the 
certre  :  flie  will  feel  fubjeaiotiy  like  the  coldnefs  of 
deaths  creeping  upon  her  from  her  extremities. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  fomc  remarkable 
inflances  of  colonial  fubordination  to  the  king, 

from  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  Meffieurs  Eden  and  Johnftone,  three 
of  the  faid  commiflioners,  to  the  prcfident  of  the  congreis^ 
dated  the  9th  of  June  1778,  they  declare  a  difpofition  to 
concur  in  fuch  an  arrangement  as  ihould  provide  that  no 
military  force  ihould  be  kept  up  in  the  different  ftates  of 
North  Anierica,  without  the  confent  of  the  general  congreft 
or  particular  ailemblies. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  ts 
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as  the  fovereign  head  and  fuprcme  executive  in 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  its  domi- 
nions, I  (hall  proceed  to  another  enquiry,  of  no 
Jefs  importance  (and  to  which  indeed  fome  of 
the  laft  obfervations  naturally  lead)  and  that  is, 
how  far  the  joint  authority  and  collective  power 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  conftitutionally 
extend,  and,  on  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, ought  to  be  exercifed  in  fupporting  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  and  preferving  that  fubor- 
dinatlon  and  dependence  which  the  colonifts,  as 
fellow  fubjeds  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom, owe  to  Great  Britain  and  its  government, 
in  return  for  proteftion  received. 

It  is  a  maxim  maintained  by  political  writers, 
that  in  all  focieties  there  muft  exift  fomewhere 
anabfolute  and  defpotickjurifdidion,  unlimited 
and  irrevocable.  "  This  abfolute  and  defpotick 
power  (fays  Judge  Blackftone)  is,  by  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  entrufted  to  parliament :"  But  I  con- 
ceive that  the  learned  judge  has  not  exprcffed 
himfelf  on  this  occafion  with  his  ufual  accuracy ; 
inafmuch  as  all  "  entrufled*^  authority  is  necef- 
farily  accountable^  and  therefore  not  "  abfolute  and 
defpotick''  The  truth  is,  that  this  defpotick 
and  unlimited  power  is  referved  by  the  people  in 
their  own  hands  (not  to  be  rcforted  to  indeed  but 
in  the  laft  extremity)  and  it  never  was  the  inten- 
tion of  any  fociety  of  free  agents^  from  the  creation 

of 
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of  the  world  to  this  day,  to  delegate  to  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  an  abfolute  and  defpotick  au- 
thority in  all  cafes  over  them.  Such  a  delega- 
tion indeed,  if  ej^er  it  had  been  made,  would  have 
manifefted  infanity  in  the  agents,  and,  on  that 
account  alone,  muft  have  been  void  from  the 
beginning. 

As  the  l^iilativc  power  of  Great  Britain  there- 
fore is  fupreme  only i  n  a  relative  fenfe,  even  within 
the  realm,  where  the  people  themfelves  partici- 
pate in  its  authority,  much  lefs  can  it  be  faid  to 
be  fupreme,  in  all  cafes  wkatfoever^  over  the  co- 
lonics. It  has  indeed  been  folemnly  declared  by 
parluanent  itfelf J  that  parliament  hasfuch  a  power: 
but  if  parliament  had  not  the  power  before,  cer- 
tainly their  own  declaration  could  not  inveft  them 
with  it. 

Considering  the  conftituent  branches  of 
the  Britifh  legiflature  fepamtely,  it  will  be  diffi* 
cult  to  point  out  any  juft  authority  whatever, 
exifting  cither  in  the  peers  or  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  over  the  colonies.  We  have  feen 
that  the  firft  fettlers  in  moft  of  the  Britifli  plan- 
tations, were  a  part  of  the  Englifli  people,  in  every 
refped  equal  to  them,  and  pofleffed  of  evegr 
right  and  privilege  at  the  time  of  their  emigration, 
which  the  people  of  England  were  pofleffed  of, 
and  irrefragably  to  that  great  right  of  confenting 
to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed. 

F  f  2  The 
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The  people  of  England  therefore,  or  their  repro 
fentatives,  having  no  rights,  powers,  or  privil^es 
tobeftow  on  the  emigrants,  which  the  latter  were 
not  already  poflefled  6(  equally  with  therafclves, 
had  no  claim  to  their  allegiance,  or  any  pretence 
to  exercife  authority  over  them. 

As  to  the  Englifti  peers,  they  are  poffeffed  of 
very  eminent  privileges ;  from  none  of  which 
however  can  they  communicate  any  advantage  to 
the  colonies.  They  are  a  court  of  jufticc  in  the 
dernier  refort  for  all  appeals  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  j  but  they  a<5V  lA  no  fuch  capacity 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  the  houfe  of 
peers  having  never  beard  or  deterniined  caufes  in 
appeal  from  the  plantations,  in  which  it  ever  was, 
and  is  their  duty  to  ferve  the  fubjefts  within  the 
realm. 

Thus,  incapable  from  their  fitiution  of  being 
admitted  to  a  participation  with  the  people  and 
peers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Briti(h*legiilature» 
the  colonifts  have  l^iflatures  of  their  own, 
which  are  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as 
to  their  own  proper  head.  The  perfon,  who,  by 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  is  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  f/ieir  king;  but  they  owe  no  allegiance  to 
the  lords  and  commons ;  to  whom  they  are  not 
fubjefts,  hxxtfellow  fubjeds  with  them  to  the  {ame 
fovereign. 

Justly  confidering,  nevcrthelefs,  the  protec- 
tion 
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tion  which  they  receive  in  the  name  of  the  fovc- 
reign,  as  afforded  by  the  ftatty  and  that  the  colo- 
nies are  parts  of  one  great  empire,  of  the  various 
branches'of  which  the  king  in  parliament,  is  ar- 
biter, controuling  and  regulating  all  intercourfe 
with  foreign  nations,  they  readily  admit  that  they 
fland  towards  the  Britifh  legiflature  in  the  degree 
of  fubordination,  which  implies  every  authority 
in  the  latter,  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole  \  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  relation  be- 
tween a  mother-country  and  her  colonies.  **  We 
are  (faid  the  Americans)  but  parts  of  a  whole^ 
and  therefore  there  muft  exift  a  power  fome- 
where,  to  prcfide  and  prefervc  the  connexion  in 
due  order.  This  power  is  lodged  in  the  Britilh 
parliament."  In  all  matters  therefore,  to  which 
the  iQc^ljurifdidipn  of  any  one  particular  colony 
is  not  competent,  the  fuperintending  controul  of 
Great  Britain  is  neceflarily  admitted  \  and  they 
likewife  admit  that  e^ch  and  all  the  colq^ips  owe 
contribution  for  prqteftion  (m). 

Te 

(m)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  fubordination  here  con- 
tended for,  was  clearly  underflood,  and  is  well  explained,  in 
the  cafe  of  Ireland,  by  Davenant,  in  a  treatife  publiihed  by 
him  foon  after  the  revolution. — His  words  are  thcfe  : 

*'  Tllfe  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  ancient  conce/Hons, 
have  a  privilege  perhaps  above  the  Roman  colonics,  namely, 
to  taK  themfelves  by  their  own  fuffragcs,  within  their  own 
lifnits;  but  this  is  no  more  than  wlwt  is  claimed  by  feveral 
provinces  of  France^  whif  h  neverfhelefs  account  themselves 
fubofdinate  to  the  fovereign  power  of  the  whole  fiate. 

Ff3  •<  There 
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To  afcertain  the  various  contingencies  and 
circumftances  wherein,  on  the  principles  ftated> 
the  Britilh  legillature  has»  and  has  not,  a  right 
to  interpofe,  is  perhaps  impoffible ;  becai^  cir- 
cumftances may  occur  to  render  its  intcrpofition 
iieceffary,  which  cannot  be  forefeen.  "  But  al- 
•*  though  it  may  be  difficult(fays  governor  Pownall) 
"  to  draw  the  line  of  limitation,  yet  feme  fuch 
"  line  there  certainly  muft  be,  and  I  think  thofe 
"  are  not  to  be  heard  who  affirm,  that  no  line 
•*  can  be  drawn  between  the  fupreme  authority 
"  of  parliament,  and  no  authority  at  all.'* 

Nevertheless,  it  were  not  difficult  to  point 
out  many  cafes,  and  to  imagine  others,  wherein 
the  authority  of  parliament  has  been,  and  may 

**  There  is  a  part  of  empire  not  communicable,  and  which 
inuft  refide  foveieignly  fomewhere  ;  for  there  would  be  fuch 
a  perpetual  clafhing  of  power  and  jurifdidions,  as  were  in- 
confiftent  with  tltc  ver)-  being  of  communities,  unleis  this 
laft  refort  were  fomewher^  lodged.  Now  this  incommuni- 
cable power  we  take  to  be  the  fupreme  judgment  of  what  is 
bcft  and  moft  expedient  for  the  whole  ;  and  in  all  reafon  of 
government,  this  ought  to  be  there  trufted  and  lodged  from 
whence  proteftion  is  cxpefted. 

♦'  That  Ireland  ihould  judge  of  what  is  beft  for  itfcif,  this 
is  juft  and  fair ;  but  in  determinations  that  are  to  reach  the 
whole,  as,  namely,  what  b  moft  expedient  for  England  and 
Ireland  both,  there,  without  all  doubt,  the  fuprenfc  judg- 
ment ought  to  refl  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, by  \ubofe  arms  and  treafure  Ireland  ever  was,  and  muft 
always  be  defended."-^ Vide  Davcnant's  Works,  publiOied 
by  Sir  Charles  Wbitworth,  vol  ii.  p.  ^47, 

4  ftS^i« 
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again  be,  conftitutionally  exerted,  in  regard  to  the 
colonies,  without  abodiftiing  every  reftriAion  on 
the  part  of  governors^  and  extinguiihing  every 
right  on  the  part  of  the  governed  (n).  Previoufly 

excluding, 

(n)  Such  is  the  general  fyftem  of  the  laws  for  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies ;  and  I  will  now  add  fome  in- 
flances  of  parliamentary  interference,  on  other  occafions, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  confiftent  with  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down.     Thus,  when  the  firft  princes  of  the  Stewart  fa- 
mily affeded  to  confider  the  plantations  as  their  owndemefnes, 
with  a  view  of  making  them  a  fource  of  revenue  tothem- 
ielves,  the  commons  oppofed  and  defeated  a  claim  which,  if 
it  had  been  eftabliflied,  might  have  rendered  the  king  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Britifli  parliament.     (See  the  Journals  of 
1624  and   1625,  and  V?iighan's  Reports,  402.)    Nobody 
doubts  the  propriety  of  the  commons*  interpofition  on  this 
occafion.     Again,  we  have  feen  in  the  Hiftory  of  Barbadocs, 
a  great  minifter  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  impeached  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  among  other  things,  for  introducing  an 
arbitrary  government  into  the  plantations.     It  was  never  al- 
ledged,  that  the  houfe  in  this  bufincfs  exceeded  the  limits  of 
its  proper  and  conftitutional  functions.     Soon  after  the  re- 
volution, fome  laws  were  pafTed  by  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
vincial aifemblies,  which  were  fuppofed  to  weaken  the  chaiii 
that  holds  the  colonies  dependent  on  the  mother- country. 
This  gave  occafion  to  a  claufe  in  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c. 
22,  which  declares,  •'  that  aU  laws  (meaning  the  laws  for 
regulating  trade)  which  are  any  ways  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  fhall  be  deemed  null  and  void."     "Ihis,  though  t 
ftrong,  was  certainly  a  juftifiable  exertion  of  Englifli  fupre- 
n^acy.     By  the  6  Anne,  c.  30,  a  general  poft-office  is  efta* 
bliflied  in  the  colonies.     This  may  be  deemed  an  internal 
regulation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Franklin  obferved,  it  was  a  regula-* 
tion  which  one  colony  could  not  make  for  another ;  and  as 
the  revenue  which  it  raifed  was  confidered  in  the  nature  of  a 
F  f  4  fuantum 
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BOOK  excluding,  however,  every  idea  of  its  int^po- 

VI •      fition  ill  the  concerns  of  internal  kgiflation,  and 

all  other  matters  to  which  the  coloiual  afTemblies 

quantum  meruit^  a  reward  for  fervice  (a  fenrice  too  which  the 
colonids  were  not  bound  to  accept,  for  a  man  might,  if  he 
had  thought  proper,  have  fcnt  his  letters  as  before  by  a  pri- 
vate meflcnger)  the  aft  was  fubmiti^  to.     After  this,  fomc 
laws  were  pafled,  which  were  thought  to  bear  hard  upoa 
the  rights  of  the  coloiiifts.     By  the   5th  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  in 
confequence  of   fome  petitions  from  different  bodies  of 
Englifti  merchants,  complaining  that  the  colonial  laws  af- 
forded but  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  debis  i 
it  is  enacted,    "  that  lands,  houfes,  negroes,  and    other 
**  hereditaments,  and  all  real  eftate  whatever,  fhould  be 
"  liable  to,  and   chargeable  with,    all  debts,  due  either 
•*  to  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fubjeds,  and  be  alFets  for  the 
•'  fatisfaftion  thereof."     And  by  the  24th  Geo.  II.  c.  53. 
**  the  governors  and  afTemblies  of  the  refpe^ive  provinces 
"  are  reflrained  from   paffing  any  aft,  order,  refolution,  or 
**  vote,  whereby  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit  (hall  be  in* 
•'  creafed  or  ifTued.**    As  both  thefe  laws  were  pafTed  in  fa- 
vour  of  Englifh  merchants,  who  had  advanced  money  for  the 
ufc  of  the  colonifts,  it  was  thought  diilionourable  to  objeft  to 
the  regulations  which  t^cy  eflabjilhed.  The  laws  were  there- 
fore fubmitted  U\  but  not  without  murmurs  on  the  pafl  of 
the  provincial  legiflatures,  who  coniidcrcd  them  ^  infringing 
their  lib^ies.     Their  fubmiffion  to  them,  though  on  very 
laudable  principles,  was  after\yards  quoted  againft  them,  and 
alfigned  as  the  beft  of  all  poffible  reafons  for  requiring  un- 
conditional fubmiffion  on  all  other  occafions* 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  and  what  will  hereafter 
be  ftated  on  the  fubje<ft  of  the  commercial  fyftem,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  boundary  contended 
for,  between  a  conftitutional,  fu peri n tending,  controuling 
power  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  a  fyflem  of  perfcft  un- 
qualified tyranny,  tie  fower  vf  biflding  the  coloMia  in  all  ca^ 
vhat/o^vtr* 

arc 
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are  Efficiently  competent;  for,  to  the  reafons 
already  ftated  for  this  abfolute  exclufion,  may  be 
added,  the  utter  impoffibility  that  two  different 
legiflatures  can,  at  all  times,  and  in  the  fame 
jnoment,  enforce  their  authority  on  the  fame  ob- 
jaft,  in  as  much  as  they  may  happen  to  differ  in 
opinion,  and  in  that  dilemma,  this  confequencc 
xnufl  follow ;  either  the  Britifh  muft  yield  to  the 
provincial,  or  prevail  over  it  in  points,  for  which, 
from  the  pradical  or  conflitutional  unfitnefs  of 
the  former,  the  latter  was  formed.  Such  incon- 
fiftency  would  render  government  at  once  oppref- 
five  and  ridiculous  (o). 

(q)  If  Grc^t  Bptain  bad  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal legilUtion  of  the  colonies,  fhc  could  have  had  no  pof- 
fibic  right  to  tax  them  for  the  purpofe  of  revenue;  yet,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  (be  would  have  had  a  right  to  tax  them, 
cv^n  if  flic  had  poflofled  juft  authority  to  make  laws  for 
their  internal  government.  ♦'  Taxation  ((aid  Lord  Chatham) 
**  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legiflative  power.  Taxes  arc 
*f  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  tdoue.  In  legif- 
^*  htion,  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned  : 
♦*  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax, 
**  IS  only  neceflary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.  The 
*^  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone,'*  It  is  unneceflary 
tp  fay  more  concerning  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  bccaufe  parliament  itfelf  (when  indeed  it  was 
too  late)  has  formally  relinquiibed  the  claim.  By  the  1 8  Geo, 
III.  c.  12.  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  declare, 
that  from  thenceforth  they  will  not  impofe  any  duty,  tax,  &c. 
payable  in  any  of  the  king's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plan* 
talons  in  Norcl^  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  except  for 
the  regulation  oftQmmprce:  the  produce  whereof  is  always 
|o  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  levied. 

But, 
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But,  in  a  government  of  which  freedom  is  the 
bafis,  and  of  which  it  is  the  boaft  that  it  promotes, 
equally  and  impartially,  the  happineft  of  all  its 
fubjefts,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  no  other  au- 
thority over  its  dependencies  could  be  neceffar}^ 
than  that  which  efFeftually  provides,  that  evety 
addition  to  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  fhould  con- 
tribute, at  the  fame  time,  to  the  augmentation  of 
its  own  riches  and  power.  And  fuch>  before  the 
late  unfortunate  divifions,  was  the  commercial 
fyftem  adopted  by  Gr^at  Britain,  and  fubmitted 
to  by  her  American  colonies.  To  difcriminatc 
the  feveral  parts,  properties,  and  effeds  of  this 
great  arrangement  of  reftriftion  and  monopoly ; 
to  (hew  that  it  fecured  every  degree  of  authority 
in  the  parent  over  the  child,  which  b  confident 
with  the  happinefs  and  freedom  of  mankind , 
(the  ends  of  all  juft  government)  -,  and  finally  that 
it  might  have  anfwered,  in  the  fullcft  degree^ 
even  the  objedls  of  revenue  and  contribution,  if 

i 

Great  Britain  had  happily  confined  her  pretenfions 

to  the  limits  originally  prefcribed  by  herfelf • 

for  thefe  purpofes  it  would  be  neceflary  to  enter 
into  a  large  and  comprehenfive  difcuffion,  to 
which  the  defign  of  my  work  does  not  extend. 
How  far  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  conftituted  a 
part  of,  and  were  comprized  in,  the  general  fyftem> 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  the  fubfequent 
chapters. 
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CHAP.      III. 

Principles  an  which  the  Nations  of  Ewope  fettled 
Colonies  in  America.-^Commercial  Regulations  of 
Great  Britain-^^Remarks  on  the  A5ls  of  Navi^ 
gation. — Admiffion  of  foreign^built  Veffels  even-- 
tually  beneficial. — Exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  Sugar  Iflands^  and  their  Value. — ^he  fame 
from  Ireland. — Wines  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores. — Other  Profits. — Summary  of  t ha  whole. 
---^Imports  from  the  fVefl  Indies  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  and  their  Value  according  to  the 
London  Prices. — Amount  of  Britifk  Capital  vefled 
in  the  Sugar  Iflands. — Shipping  and  Seamen.-^  . 
General  Obfervations. — Appendix.      • 

The  eftablifhment  of  colonies  in  America  by  c  h ap« 
the  nations  of  Europe  (fays  Montefquieu)  was  ^"* 
contrived,  not  in  the  view  of  building  cities  and 
extending  empires ;  but  for  the  purpofe  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  to  greater  advantage  than  could 
be  done  with  rival  dates.  Commercial  mono- 
poly therefore,  and  with  great  reafon,  is  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  colonial  intercourfe. 

This  account,  with  fome  little  qualification, 
may  be  admitted  ;  and  a  very  flight  enquiry  will 
demonftratc  that  it  applies  as  pointedly  to  the 

EngliOi, 
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Englifli,  as  to  any  other  nation.  The  means 
indeed  which  Great  Britain  has  adopted  for 
retaining  to  herfelf  the  full  benefit  of  the  mono- 
poly, have,  in  fome  cafes,  proved  more  Hbend 
than  thofe  of  rival  ftates ;  but  the  principle  by 
which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  influ- 
enced, was  precifely  the  fame ;  To  fecure  to  them- 
felves  refpedlively,  the  n^qft  important  of  the 
produAions  of  their  qoloi^ies,  and  to  retain  to 
themfelves  e^^clufively,  the  great  advantage  of 
fupplying  thofe  colonies  with  European  goods 
and  manufadures,  was  the  chief  aim  and  endea- 
vour of  them  all. 

Whethb;!^  the  feven(l  parts  of  this  {yftem^  as 
adopted  by  the  Briti(h  government,  and  it§  con- 
fequent  train  of  duties,  reftridlions,  and  prohibi- 
tions, were  originally  as  wife  and  politick,  as  they 
are  evidently  felfifli,  is  a  queflion  that  of  late  has 
been  much  controverted.  But  this  is  a  difcuf- 
fion  into  which  it  can  anfwer  no  good  purpofe  to 
enter,  becaufc  the  prefent  arrangement  has  been 
too  long,  and  is  now  too  firmly  eftablifhed  amongft 
us  to  be  abrogated ,  and  thus  much  at  Jeaft  has 
been  truly  faid  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  calculated 
to  correfpond  with  the  regulations  of  foreign 
ftates  :  for  fo  long  as  other  nations  confine  the 
trade  of  their  colonies  to  themfelves,  to  affirm  that 
Great  Britain  derives  no  advantage  from  following 

their 
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their  example,  is  to  contradidt  both  experience 
and  reafon*. 

Of  the  commercial  regulations  of  this  king* 
dom,  the  memorable  law  which  was  paffcd  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  1 8,  commonly 
called,  byway  of  eminence,  the  Navigation 
Act,  may  be  confidcred  as  the  foundation*  By 
this  law  it  is,  among  other  provifions,  declared, 

First,  That  no  goods  or  commodities  fliould 
be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  of  his 
Majefty's  plantations  or  territories  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  but  in  (hips  belonging  to  the  fubjedts 
of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  or  in  fuch, 
as  are  of  the  built  of^  and  belonging  to^  fuch  plan- 
tations, and  whereof  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
and  themafter  are  Englifti  fubjedls,  on  pain  of 
the  forfeiture  of  (hip  and  cargo ;  and  all  admirals 
and  commanders  of  king's  (hips  are  authorized 
to  make  feizure  of  (hips  offending  herein. 

Secondly,  That  no  perfon  born  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  Majefty,  who  is  not  naturalized, 

♦  "  Free  commence  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
"  in  exchange  for  reftriftions  and  vexations,  nor  are  they 
•*  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them.**  So  fays  Mr. 
Jeifcrfon,  the  American  fecretary  of  (late,  in  his  admirable 
report  to  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  dated  i6  De« 
cembcr  1793;  wherein  the  reader  m' ill  find  many  deep  and 
important  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft  of  free  commerce, 
which  apply  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  as  well 
as  to  the  ftatcs  of  America, 

or 
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or  made  a  free  dctiizcn,  (hall  aft  as  a  merdiant 
or  fadtor  in  any  of  the  faid  places,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Thirdly,  That  all  governors,  before  they 
enter  into  the  excrcife  of  their  office,  IJxall  t^ke  an 
oath  to  do  their  utmoft,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned regulations  Ihall  be  pundually  and  bona 
Jide  obferved ;  and  a  governor  neglefting  his  duty 
therein,  ftiall  be  removed  from  his  governnr^ent. 

Fourthly,  That  no  goods  or  commodities 
whatever  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Africa, 
Afia,  and  America,  (hall  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  Gucrnfey  and  J^rfey,  or 
Berwick,  in  any  other  (hips  but  thofe  belonging  t$ 
the  faid  places,  or  to  the  plantations,  and  navi- 
gated in  the  manner  aforefaid,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  both  (hip  and  cargo. 

Fifthly,  That  no fugars,  tobatco^  cotton^  in- 
digOy  ginger yfujlicky  or  other  dying  woods^  of  the 
produdion  of  any  Englifh  plantation  in  A(ia, 
Africa,  or  America,  fhall  be  exported  therefrom 
to  any  place,  except  to  fome  other  Engli(h  plan- 
tation y  or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick. The  above  commodities  being  named  in 
the  aft  are  called  generally  enumigratedy  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  all  others  of  plantation  growth ; 
and. 

Lastly,  Bond  fecurity  is  required  from  all 
(hips  trading  to  or  in  the  plantations,  and  lading 

on 
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on  board  fuch commodities, for  the  due  obfervance 
of  this  part  of  the  law. 

Such,  together  with  the   conditions  under 
which  foreign-built  fliips  were  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  Englifli  (hips,  are  the  chief  reftridtions  and 
provifions  of  this  celebrated  &:a,tutc,  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  plantation  trade^  and  they  are  extended 
and  ftrengthened  by  a  law  which  pafled  three 
years  afterwards,  which  the  plantation  governors 
are  alfo  fworn  to  enforce;  for  by  the  15th  of 
Cha.  2.  c.  7,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  commodity 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufafture  of 
Europe,  Ihall  be  imported  into  the  Britifh  plan^ 
tat  ions,  but  fuck  as  are  laden  and  put  on  hoard  in 
England^  IValeSj  or  Berwick ;  and  in  Englijli-built 
(hipping,  (or  (hips  taken  as  prize,  and  certified 
according  to  a  former  aft)  whereof  the  matter  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifh,  and 
carried  dircftly  to  the  faid  plantations.     There 
is  an  exception  however  as  to  fait  for  the  fifheries 
of  New  England  and  Newfoundland,  wines  from 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  horfes  and  viduals 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  the  preamble  to 
the  aft,  after  dating  that  plantations  arc  formed 
by  citizens  of  the  mother-country,  afligns  tlie 
motive  for  this  reftriftion  to  be,  "  the  main- 
taining a  greater  correfpondence  and  kindnefs  be- 
tween the  fubjefts  at  home  and  thofe  in  the  plan- 
tations, 
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BOOK  tations,  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  depeftdaned 
upon  the  mother-country^  making  them  yet  mote  biHe^ 
ficial  and  advantageous  to  it  in  the  further  employ  • 
ment  and  encreafe  of  Rnglijh  Jhipping^  vent  of  Eng- 
lifh  manufactures  and  commodities ;  rendering  the 
navigation  to  and  from  them  more  fafe  and  cheap, 
and  making  this  kingdom  aftapky  not  only  of  the 
commodities  of  the  plant ationSy  but  alfo  of  the  commo^ 
dities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  thefupply  of 
them^  it  being  (continues  the  preamble)  the  ufage 
of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  to 
themfelves  (a). 

Ten  years  after  this,  another  ad  pafled  (25 
Cha.  II.  c.  7.)  impofing  duties  on  fugar  and  other 

Ca)  Thcdefign  of  this  a£l,  fays  Poftlethwaitc,  was  to  make 
a  double  voyage  neceflkry,  where  the  colonies  ufed  any  com- 
modities of  the  growth  and  manufafture  of  Europe  but 
Britifli :  for  if  they  could  not  be  (hipped  in  Great  Britain, 
they  muft  firft  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  and  manufafture,  and  Great  Britain  would  confe- 
quently  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  that  freight,  but  of  as 
many  fliips  and  failors  as  mud  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
from  thence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  by  this  aA  Ireland  was 
indir((flly  deprived  of  the  benefits  allowed  that  kingdom  by 
the  a6l  of  navigation,  for  it  is  required,  that  none  of  the  enu- 
merated goods  fliall  be  carried  from  the  plantations  to  any 
country  or  place  whatfoever,  until  they  have  been  firft 
luiladeh  and  put  aihore  in  fome  port  or  haven  in  England^ 
Jfalesy  or  Bawick.  By  a  fubfequent  a£l  this  intention  was 
avowed,  and  Ireland  was  cxprefsly  ihut  out  from  a  dire  ft 
trade  with  iht  plantations. 

commodities 
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tommodities  (b)  exported  from  one  colony  to  chap. 
ianother,and  the  following  is  afligned  as  the  reafon :  '  "• 
^*  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  faid  colonies, 
hot  content  with  being  fupplied  with  thofe  com- 
modities for  their  own  ufe,  free  from  all  cuftoms, 
had,  contrary  to  law,  exported  confiderablc  quaq- 
lities  to  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  did  likewife 
vend  great  quantities  to  the  fhipping  of  other  na- 
tions, to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  parent  ftate.'*  For  the  prevention 
of  this  inconveniency  in  future,  the  duties  in  quef- 
tion  are  laid  on  the  export  of  thofe  commodities 
from  the  plantations ;  unlcfs  fecurity  be  given  to 
tranfport  them  direftly  to  England,  Berwick,  or 
Wales.  The  duties  Were  the  fame,  I  believe,  as 
were  then  paid  in  England  on  mofl:  of  thofe  com- 
modities imported  for  home  confumption. 

This  a<5t  was  foon  found  to  require  explanation 
and  amendment ;  for  the  payment  of  the  afore- 
faid  duties  having  been  confidcred  in  the  colonies 
as  an  exoneration  from  giving  fecurity  not  to  go 
to  any  foreign  market  in  Europe  ^  it  was  provided 
by  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  payment  of  the  duties  in  queftion, 
the  fame  fecurity  (hould  be  given  as  was  required 
by  former  ads  j  and  it  was  enafted  and  declared, 

(h)  White  fugar  5 s.  and  mufcavado  is.  6 d.  ptr  cwt.; 
tobacco  id.  cotton-wool  |d.  indigo  2d.  cacao  id./^lb.j 
logwood  £.  J.  ginger  1  s.  the  cwt. ;  fuftick,  &c,  6  d. 
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that  no  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  plantations,  fliould,  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  be  landed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
unlefs  the  fame  were  firft  landed  in  England,  and 
had  paid  the  rates  and  duties  wherewith  they  were 
there  chargeable  by  law. 

By  the  lame  aA  it  is  declared,  that  no  goods 
or  merchandize  whatever  (hall  be  imported  into, 
or  exported  out  of,  any  Britifli  colony  or  plan- 
tation, but  in  (hips  built  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
the  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  Engli(h  fub- 
jeds,  and  navigated  as  before  5  and  provifions  are 
eftabliflied  concerning  the  regiftering  of  (hips,  to 
prevent  the  fraud  of  pa(nng  foreign-built  (hips 
as  Engli(h ;  together  with  various  r^ulations  to 
prevent  counterfeit  certificates,  and  frauds  in  the 
import  and  export  to  and  from  the  colonies ;  for 
all  which,  reference  muft  be  made  to  the  a&  at 
large,  which  is  fyftematick  and  comprehen(ive  in 
a  high  degree. 

Th£S£  ads  therefore,  andfome  intermediate 
ones,  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  particularife, 
may  be  confidered  as  fupplemental  to  the  nayiga* 
tion  adt,  and  they  form  altogether  the  foundation 
of  our  colonial  code ;  moft  of  the  fubfifquent  adts 
now  in  force,  being  framed  in  the  lame  fpirit,  an4 
intended  to  enforce  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  j 
with  fome  few  alterations  and  exceptions  only, 
Which  however  do  not  extend  to  any  great  and 
3  fubftantial 
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fabftantial  change  in  the  principle  or  ground-  chap. 

work  (c).  '"• 

The 

(c)  The  following,  I  bclicvc>  afe  the  chief  additions,  alter* 
ations,  mnd  exceptions,  fo  far  as  the  BritiHi  f\igar  iflands  are 
(>rinci|^lly  concerned^  If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  the  fulled 
and  moft  correA  information  on  this  head,  he  is  referred  to 
a  late  Hiftory  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  by 
John  Reeves,  Efq.  an  admirable  work,  in  which  the  dricft 
fubjefts  are  treated  with  fuch  clearness,  preciGon,  and  ele- 
gance, as  to  render  the  book  not  only  inftrudive,  but  in  a  . 
Very  high  degree  entertaining  and  intere(Hng. 

By  ihtute  3  and  4  Ann,  c*  5.  Rice  and  melaiTes  were  put 
into  the  entHneration,  and  by  c.  8.  Irifli  linens,  laden  in  Ire- 
land in  Engltih^built  (hipping  navigated  according  to  law, 
were  admitted  into  the  plantations. 

By  7  Ann,  c.  8.  Jefuits  bark,  and  all  other  drugs,  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Briti(h 
plantations,  on  payment  of  the  fam9  duties  as  if  imported 
dire^y  from  the  place  of  their  growth. 

lay  13  Geo.  I.  c.  1;.  and  7  Geo.  II.  c.  i8.  Cochineal 
and  indigo  were  allowed  for  a  certain  time  to  be  imported 
from  anv  port  or  pbce,  in  Britiih  or  other  (hips;  which  ads 
were  afterwards  renewed,  and  are  now  in  force. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  Rice  was  permitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  be  carried  firom  South  Carolina  to  any  port  of 
Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  FinKlerre;  a  privilege  afterwards 
extended  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By  4 Geo.  II.  c.  15.  Non-itmrnfraieJ  goods  (viz.  goods  not 
enumerated  in  the  12  of  Cha.  II.  c.  18.)  are  admitted  to  be 
imported  direftly  iato  Ireland  fix)ni  the  colonies,  notwith- 
(tanding  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  aa.-— Hops,  by  a  fubfequent 
Itatute,  are  excepted  out  of  this  indulgence. 

By  12  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  Sugars,  under  certain  regtilations 

and  reftri(fVions,  are  permitted  to  be  carried  immediately  from 

the  Britifh  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  fouthward  of 
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The  reader  will  find  that  the  fyftem  embraces 
two  diftinft  objeds  5  firft,  the  augmentation  of 

our 

Cape  Fkiifterrc,  and  atfo  to  any  fortfgn  port  of  Europe  la 
licenfed'  fliips,  which  are  to  call  firft  at  fome  port  in  Grtat 
Brftain.— This  was  confidcred  as  a  great  indulgetice^^but  the 
conditions  and  regulations  on  which  it  was'  granted  were  fo- 
ilrid  and  nuineibus,  as  to  defeat  in  a  great  meafare  the  inten* 
tHon  of  the  legiflature. 

By  4  and  5  Geo.  III.  k&.  27.  BritiCh  plantation  coffee, 
piemento,  and  cacao-nuts  are  put  into  the  enunieration  >  as 
are  iikewife  whale  fins,  raw  filk,  hides,  and  (kins,  pot  and 
pearl  afties ;  and  by  feA.  28.  fecurity  is  required  that  no 
iron,  nor  any  fort  of  wood  called  lumber,  the  growth*  pro- 
du£tion,  or  manufaflure  of  any  firitifh  colony  or  plantation* 
Ihall  be  landed  in  any  port  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain; 
an  exception  however  was  afterwards  nuide  by  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  4J,  by  which  iron  might  be  carried  to  Ireland,  and  lumber 
to  Madeira,  the  Azoret,  or  any  part  of  £urope*(buthward'of 
Cape  Finifterre. 

By  ^  Geo.  IIU  c.  39.  Bond  is  required  te  be  given  in 
it\e  Britiih  plantations,  that  no  rum  or  other  fpirits  (hall 
be  landed  In  the  Ifle  of  Man ;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  5^. 
fecurity  is  required  for  all  non-enumerated  goods,  that  the 
fani«  flTall  not  be  landed  at  any  port  of  Europe  to  the  north* 
ward  of  Cape  tinifterre,  except  in  Great  Britain,  and  (by  » 
fubfequent  law)  Ireland. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  5a.  Any  fort  of  cotton  wool  may  be 
imported  in  Britifii-buik  ihips  from  any  country  or  place,^ 
duty  free. 

By  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  was  eihblifhed  the  meafure  of 
opening  free  ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  By  this  ad; 
live  cattle*  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  comnKxiitles  what-' 
foever  (except  tobacco),  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony 
in  America,  might  be  imported  into  Prince  Rupert's  Bay 
and  Rofleau  in  Dominica,  and  into  Kingilon*  Savanna-1»- 

Mar, 
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tOur  naval  ftrength,  by  an  entire  exclufion  of  fo-  c  h  a  p. 
Teign  (hipping  from  our  plantation  trade;  fe-       ^^i- 

condly, 

jMar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Santa  Lucea  m  Jainaica»iroiii  any 
foreign  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in  any  foreign  Jloop, 
fchooner,  or  other  vcflel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck. 
Thisa6t  was  temporary,  but  was  afterwards  continued,  until 
•materially  altered  by  the  ay  Geo.  III.  c.  27.  wherein,  among 
iundry  othervregulatione,  two  m©re  ports  are  opened  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former,  viz.  St.  George,  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada, 
and  the  port  of  Nafiau,  in  the  iQand  of  New  Providence,  one 
of  the  B^Uiamas,  into -which  cotton  wool,  indigo,  cochineal, 
drugs  of  all  kinds,  cacao,  logwood,  fuftick,  and  other  dye 
woods,  bides,  and  tallow,  beaver,  and  all  fort  of  furs,  tortoife- 
(helly  mill  timber,  mahogany,  tec.  horfes,  affes,  mules,  and 
cattl^  beifig  the  growth  or  produ^ion  of  any  cokny  or  plan-- 
4atm  in  America,  belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion  of 
any  foreign  Evropean  fov^reign   or  flate,  and   all  coin  and 
bullion,  2fec.  may  be  imported  in  any  foreign  floop,  fchooner, 
or  other  vefiel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck,  and  not  ta* 
ceeding  the  burthen. of  Seventy  tons,  and  provided  ajfo  tbat 
fuch  veflel  is  owned  and  navigated  by  the  fubjc6ls  of  fome 
foreign  European  fovereign  or  flate.    It  is  permitted  alfo  to 
the  fame  defcription  of  perfons  and  veflels  -to  .ej^ort  from 
thefe  parts  Britifli  plantation  rum,  n^oes,  and  all  manner 
of  goods  that  had  been  legally  imported,  except  naval  flores 
and  iron.    The  foreign  articles  thus  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  the  free  ports  by  this  aft,  may  be  exported  again  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  by  a  fubfcquent  law  (30  Geo.  II F. 
c.  29.)  the  reftriaion  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
veflcls  is  taken  off,  but  thefe  veflels  arc  ftill  limited  jto  one 
deck. 

The  next  great  meafure  was,  the  opening  the  plantation 
trade  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  firft  partially  done 
by  the  18  Gta.  III.  c.  55.  and  more  fully  by  the  20  Geo.  III. 
X.  IQ.  under  which  they  enjoy  the  like  unlimited  intercourfc 
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condly,  the  fecuring  to  Great  Britain  all  the  emo- 
luments arifing  from  her  colonics,  by  a  double 
monopoly  over  them  :  viz.  a  monopoly  of  their 
whole  import,  which  is  to  be  altogether /rww 
Great  Britain;  and  a  monopoly  of  all  their  export, 
which  (as  far  as  it  can  fcrve  any  ufeful  purpofe  to 
the  mother-country)  is  to  be  no  where  but  to 
Great  Britain.  On  the.  fame  idea,  it  was  con- 
trived that  they  (hould  fend  all  their  produds  to 
us  raw  J  and  in  their  firfl  ftate ;  and  that  they 
fliould  take  every  thing  from  us  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  manufacture. 

Most  of  our  commercial  writers,  and  many 
of  our  ftatefmen,  have  confidered  the  two  great 
leadingprinciples above-mentioned  to  be  fo  clofely 
interwoven  together,  and  dependent  on  each 
other,  as  not  to  be  disjoined  without  violence  to 
both ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  monopoly  of  our 
*  colonial  produfts,  and  the  advantages  arifing  from 
the  fupply  of  the  wants  of  the  colonifts,  might 
not  only  be  fupported,  even  though  foreign-built 

veffels 

with  the  colonics,  both  in  rcfpccft  of  import  and  export,  as 
Great  Britain ;  on  condition  only  that  the  goods  fo  imported 
and  exported  are  made  liable  to  equal  duties  and  drawbacks, 
and  fubjeft  to  the  fame  fecurities,  regulations,  and  rcftric* 
tions  as  in  Great  Britain ;  a  condition  to  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  confented,  by  paifing  an  ad  impofing  duties 
on  the  imports,  conformable  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

The  regulations  with  vegard  to  America,  (incc  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  will  be  difcuflcd  in  a  fi^bfe* 
quent  chapter. 
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veffbls  were  incorporated  into  the  great  body  of 
our  (hipping,  but  it  may  eventually  happen,  that 
both  our  trade  and  navigation  would  be  greatly 
improved  and  extended  by  fuch  a  meafure  *. 

That  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  ftrength 
is  one  of  the  moft  important  objefts  to  which  th^ 
Britifh  government  can  direft  its  attention,  no 
perfon  of  common  underftanding  will  venture  to 
difpute ;  and  fo  long  as  Great  Britain  can  herfelf 
furnifh  fliipping  on  the  cheapeft  terms,  fufiicient 
for  all  the  great  branches  of  her  commerce,  every 
poffible  encouragement  ought  undoubtedly  to 
\3it  given  to  our  own  fliipwrights,  and  every  difcou- 
ragement  to  the  participation  of  foreigners  in  the 
fliip-building  trade :  but  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
merchant  to  get  his  freight  as  cheap  as  poffible; 
it  is  equally  foof  the  manufafturer;  becaufe  every 
increafe  in  the  price  of  flupping  and  freight,  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  upon  the  commodities  (hipped,  and 
afFeds  the  foreign  demand  in  proportion.  If 
therefore,  from  prdgreffive  improvements  in  our 

•  "  There  are  fome  who  coafonnd  commerce  and  navi- 
gation together,  as  one  and  the  lame  thing :  but  the  one  is 
only  an  indrument  of  the  other,  and  not  always  an  eflential 
one.  Commerce  confifts  principally  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  if  it  exifls  in  inland  countries,  where  there 
can  be  no  navigation.  China  has  a  commerce  with  all 
Europe  extremely  beneficial  to  her,  butlhe  has  no  navigation 
to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  ihips  of  Europe  are  her 
carriers.'*    Smith  of  $•  Carolina. 
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BOOK  agricultore  and  manufaftures,  the  two  great 
VI.  founders  and  employers  of  ftiippbg,  the  nuiri- 
time  commerce  of  all  the  Britifh  dominions  (hall 
at  any  time  require  a  greater  number  of  fhips  thaa 
Great  Britain  and'  her  dependencies  can  furmifli 
on  any  faving  terms,  either  recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  foreign  vehicles,  or  our  trade,  like  the  viftims^ 
of  Procruftes,  muft  be  lopped  and  fhortened  to 
make  it  fuit  the  meafure  of  our  own  (4)> 

Navig AT  ION  and  naval  powtrare  the  children^ 
not  the  parents,  of  commerce;  for  if  agriculture 
and  manufadures,  and  mutual  wa^nts,  did  not 
furnifli  the  fubjed-matter  of  intercourfe  between 
diftant  countries,  there  muft  be  an  end  to  navi- 
gation. The  remark  therefore  of  a  very  diftin- 
guifhed  fenator  (ejy  concerning  that  branch  of 
our  commercial  fy  ftem  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, appears  to  be  undoubtedly  (rue,  *<  that  if 

CdJ  **  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  common  fenft  to  aflert, 
that  if  the  Americans,  or  any  other  people,  were  to  offer  us 
500  fail  of  veflels  every  year  gratis^  it  would  b^  againft  th,e 
intereft  of  the  nation  (as  a  nation)  to  accept  them,  becaufc 
it  might  prove  detrimental  to  fome  individuals  among  us 
(our  ibipwrights,  &c.)  ?  If  the  argument  will  not  hold  good, 
confidered  in  this  extended  light,  it  can  never,  by  parity  of 
reafon,  be  admitted  in  cafes  where  veifels  can  be  purchafed 
at  one- half  the  price  it  would  coft  to.  build  them." — Vide  a 
ihort  Addrefs  from  a  manufiii^urer,  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  of  America.— y 
Printed  for  Stockdale,  178$. 

(c)  Mr.  Burke, 

the 
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the  n^igiition  aft  be  fufiered  to  run  the  full 

kngth  of  its  principle,  and  is  not  changed  and 

modified  according  to  the  change  of  times,  and 

iluduation  of  circumftances,  it  mufl:  do  great  mif- 

chief,  and  frequently  even  defeat  its  own  pur- 

pofe  (f)r 

Having 

(f)  An  American  writer  of  a  periodical  work  called  the 
Mufeum^  publiihed  at  Philadelphia  in  X79i»  having  been  in- 
farmed,  that  France  had  permitted  the  introdudUon  of  Anieri- 
can  velTcls  into  her  trade  (in  which,  however,  he  was  mif*  . 
taken)  expreiTes  the  following  fentiments ;  which,  to  my  un«- 
derfliuiding,  convey  convidion  in  every  word.  •*  If  France 
**  ((i4tb  be)  had  rejeSed  American  veflels,  ihe  would  have 
*'  fo  fur  £icrificed  her  carrying-trade  to  the  manufacture  of 
**  ihips.  She  wifely  purchafes,  upon  the  cheapeft  terms,  the 
**  cradUs  for  her  marine  nurfery.  The  firfl  and  great  objcft 
*^  of  the  maritime  powen  ought  to  be>  the  increafe  tf  the 
•*  number  of  their  faihrs^  which  is  beft  done  by  multiplying  the 
*^  chances  of  their  employment.  Among  the  means  of  doing 
**  this,  one  of  the  mod  obvious  and  rational  is,  the  muhipU" 
•*  catim  of  vejfeh.  The  French-built  fhips  coft  from  iifty- 
*«  five  to  fixty  dollars /^r  ton,  when  fitted  to  receive  a  cargo, 
**  exclufive  of  fca-flores,  infurance,  the  charges  of  lading, 
•*  outuard  pilotage,  and  other  expences  incidental  to  the  em- 
^  ployment,  and  not  to  the  building  and  outfit  of  a  ve(3&l. 
•'  The  American  live-oak  and  cedar  ihips,  to  which  none  are 
**  fuperior,  coft  in  the  fame  fituation,  from  thirty-three  to 
**  thirty-five  dollars,  finifhed  very  completely.  If  the  French 
*^  reqi|ire  io»p9o  tons  of  new  vefleb,  on  any  occafion,  or  in 
«*  any  term  of  time,  they  may  be  procured  in  the  United 
♦*  Sutjfs,  on  a  computation  of  the  medium  price  of  thirty- 
•*  four  dollars  per  ton,  for  the  fum  of  340,000  dollars :  but,  if 
"  bought  at  fifty-five  dollars,  the  loweft  price  in  France,  they 
**  )irqQld  coft  the  n^uph  greater  fum  of  550,000  dollars.  No 
f*  argument  is  necffiary  to  (hew,  that  fych  a  nation,  cseteris 

^  foribui^ 
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Having  obfcrved  thus  much  on  the  leading 
principles,  or  general  fyftem  of  our  colonial  trade, 
the  application  whereof  will  hereafter  be  feen,  I 
Ihall  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  objeft 
of  our  prefent  refearches,  zxid  endeavour  tofumifli 
the  reader  with  fome  leading  Jata,  or  faftsj^ 
whereby  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  Britifti  fugar  iflands,  and  the  commerce 
which  they  create ;  by  inveftigating^ 

1  ft/ The  nature  and  annual  amount  of  the 
export  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  her  depen-* 
dencies,  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants,  and  the 
profits  of  the  Britifh  n^rchants  and  fhip  owners 
thereon. 

2dly.  The  particulars  and  value  of  the  various 
rich  commodities,  the  growth  of  thefe  iflands,  .• 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

3dly.  Th  e  value  of  the  fugar  iflands  confidercd 
as  fo  much  Britifti  capital. 

4thly.  A  STATE  of  the  fliipping  and  fcamen 
to  which  the  Britifti  fugar  iflands  afford  employ- 
ment. ^  FULL 

•*  parihiu^  muft  produce  feamen  more  rapidly  than  thofe  who 
'  "  refiifc  thcfe  cheap  vcflels.  It  would  appear  much  lefs  un- 
*^  reafonable*  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  (hould 
^  prohibit  the  faleof  ihips  (the  meamrfobtaimng  naval ftrenffk} 
**  to  foreign  nations,  than  that  any  of  them  ihould  rejed  the 
**  great  adrantage  of  fo  cheap  and  excellent  a  fupply.** 
Such  is  the  reafening  of  this  author,  and  it  is  no  proof  that 
his  arguments  are  weak,  becaufe  the  circumfiance  whicl^ 
gave  riie  to  tbem  did  not  exill. 
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A  FULit  enximeratioa  of  the  various  articles 
which  furnifh  the  (hips  bound  to  the  Weil  In- 
dies with  an  outward  freight,  would  indeed  com- 
prife  a  confiderable  proportion  of  ahnofk  all  the 
produdions  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom, 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  commodities  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  reft  of  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fugar 
illands  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  mother-coun* 
try  and  Ireland,  not.  only  for  the  comforts  and 
eiegancies»  but  alfo  for  the  conmion  neceflaries 
of  life.  In  moft  other  ftates  and  kingdoms,  the 
firft  obgeft  of  agriculture  is  to  raiie  food  for  the 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  rich 
produdions  of  the  Weft  Indies  yield  a  profit  fo 
much  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  grain, 
that  in  feveral  of  the  fugar  iflands,  it  is  true  obco- 
nomy  in  the  planter,  rather  to  buy  provifions  from 
others,  than  to  r^fe  them  by  his  own  labour.  The 
produce  of  a  fingle  acre  of  his  cane  fields^  will 
purchafe  more  Indian  com  than  can  be  nufed  in 
five  times  that  extent  of  land,  and  pay  befides  the 
freight  from  other  countries.  Thus,  not  only  their 
lioufehold  furniture,  their  implements  of  huf- 
bondiy,  their  clothing,  but  even  a  great  part  of 
their  daily  fuftenance,  are  regularly  fent  to  them 
from  America  or  Europe.  On  the  firft  hea4 
therefore,  it  may  generally  be  obferved,  that  the 

manu^dturers 
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manufadurcrs  of  Birmingham  and  Manchefter, 
the  clothiers  of  Yorklhire,  Gloucefterfliire,  and 
Wilts,  the  potters  of  Staffordftiire,  the  proprietors 
of  all  thelead^  copper,  and  iron  works,  together  with 
the  farmers,  viftuallers,  and  brewers,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  have  a  greater  vent  in  the  Britifh 
Weft  indies,  for  their  reipeftive  commodities, 
than  perhaps  they  themfelves  conceive  to  be  pof- 
iible.  Who  would  believe  that  woollens  con- 
ftitute  an  article  of  great  confumption  in  the 
torrid  zone  ?  Such  however  is  the  feft.  Of  the 
coarfer  kinds  efpecially,  for  the  ufe  of  the  negroes, 
the  export  is  prodigious.  Even  fugar  itfelf,  the 
great  ftaple  of  the  Weft  Indies,  is  frequently  re- 
turned to  them  in  a  refined  ftate  ;  fo  entirely  do 
thefe  colonies  depend  on  the  mothei^country ; 
centering  in  her  bofom  all  their  wealth,  wifbes, 
and  afiedions.  ^*  Why  fliould  England  (&ys  an 
**  old  planter)  grudge  at  the  wealth  and  prof- 
**  perity  of  the  plantations,  fince  all  that  is  ours 
**  (he  may  account  her  own,  not  only  becaufe  we 
*^  are  a  part  of  England  as  it  is  taken  largely,  but 
**  alfo  bpcaufe  all  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
"  land,  properly  fo  called  ?  By  a  kind  of  magnetic 
"  force,  England  draws  to  it  all  that  is  good  in 
"  the  plantations  :  it  is  the  centre  to  which  all 
"  things  tend.  Nothing  but  England  can  we 
**  rpjifti  qr  fancy ;  ouj  hearts  arc  there,  wherever 

^^  our 
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•*  ouf  bodies  are.  If  we  get  a  little  mdney,  we 
•*  remit  it  to  England ;  they  that  are  able,  breed 
**  up  their  children  in  England.  When  we  are  a 
**  little  eafy,  we  defire  to  live  and  fpend  what  we 
**  have  in  England ;  and  all  that  we  get  is  brought 
*'  to  England*." 

To  the  laudable  refearches  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  the  fubjeA  of  the  flavc 
trade,  the  publick  have  been  lately  indebted  for 
fuch  a  body  of  evidence  and  information  refpeft- 
ing  the  general  commerce  of  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indies,  as  could  not  poffibly  have  been  collected 
by  any  exertions  lefs  extenfive  and  efficient  than 
thofe  of  government  (g).  1  have  frequently  had 
recourfc  to  their  lordlhips  report  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  and  (hall  refer  to  it  on  this  occa-- 
(ion* 

From  that  authority  it  appears,  tliat  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  BritiQi 
Weft  Indies,  in  the  year  1787  (fince  which  time 
they  certainly  have  not  diminilhed)  amounted  to 
£.1,638,703.  13  J.  10  ^/.  the  whole  of  which 
(except  about  £.  200,000)  confifted  of  Britilh 
goods  and  manufadures.  The  exports  for  the 
feme  year  to  Africa,  which,  with  all  fubfequent 
profits,  muft  be  chaiged  to  the  fame  account, 

*  Groans  ^  the  flantations,  publifhed  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  century. 

(g)  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
the  Slave  Trade^  1789, 

amount 
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amount  to  ^.668,255.  145.  /^d.(h).  Befidci 
this,  the  coft  is  to  be  ftated  of  manufiidiires  and 
provifions  from  Ireland,  and  of  wines  from  Ma- 
deira and  the  Azores ;  tlie  fame  having  hitherto 
been  purchafed  by  Britifh  capitals,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Weft  Indies  in  veffels  trading  circuitoufly 
from  Britilh  ports,  and  the  returns  likewife 
made,  for  the  moft  part^  to  Great  Britain; 
For  the  fame  reafon,  the  coft  and  freight  of 
lumber,  fi(h,  and  other  produdions  of  Ame* 
rica,  both  from  the  American  ftates  and  the  Britifli 
provinces,  tranfported  from  thence  to  the  Britilh 
fugar  iilands,  in  Britifh  vrflels,  muft  likewife  be 
added  to  the  eftimate. 

Concerning  Ireland,  I  have  no  account  for 
1787,  but  the  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  volume,  official  accounts  for  the  years 
1 790, 1 79 1 ,  and  1 792,  as  well  of  the  exports  from 
that  kingdom  to  the  Britifh  Wefl  Indies,  as 
of  the  imports  received  firom  thence  in  return ; 
both  in  a  direA  trade*  Of  the  former,  the 
average  value  is  ^.  ^94,353  Irifh,  being  equal  to 
1^.277,218  flerling:  the  amount  of  the  imports 
will  be  ^vcn  hereafter. 

(h)  Tbe  goods  ihipped  for  the  {>iirtliafe  of  gum,  W0171 
and  gold,  in  the  trade  dire^  between  Africa  and  Great  Bri* 
tain,  conilitute  fome  fmall  part  of  this ;  but  I  make  no  deduc* 
tion  on  that  account,  becaufe  the  freight  of,  and  merchants 
commiffions  on,  fuch  part  as  are  applied  to  the  purchafe  of 
flaves,  and  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  thofe  flaves  in  the  Weil 
Indies,  not  being  charged  in  the  InfpeAor  General's  books,  I 
ftt  one  againft  the  other. 

Of 
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Of  wines,  from  Madeira  and  the  A7-oi^,  the 
yearly  confumption  in  thefe  iflands  m^y  be  efti- 
ma^ed,  on  an  average^  at  i^.  30,000. 

K^^ESPECTiNG  America,  tl^  fupplies  that  were 
annually  furnilhed  by  thofe  provinces  whiph  now 
conftitute  the  United  States,  werp  valued,  at  ih^ 
places  of  delivery,  at  no  lefe  than  jf.  740,000 
iterling ;  and  they  conB(ij^  gf  article?  fo  e0entially 
neceflary,  that  the  reflridions  to  wliic|i  this  trade 
is  now  fubjedt  (how  grievoufly  ibever  they  are 
fdt  by  the  planters)  h^ve  not,  I  think,  dimi^ 
nifhed  the  demand,  or  leflenec}  the  import  (^//. 
Official  accounts  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  inter- 
courfe  are  no  where  given  to  the  publick :  a  re- 
trolpeftive  furvey  of  its  nature  and  extent,  as  it 
fublifled  previous  to  the  war^  will  be  given  in  the 
fubfequent  chapter. 

Therp  ve  yet  to  be  reckoned  the  imports 
from  tlie  American  provinces  which  dill  remain 
to  Great  Britain,  including  Newfoundland ;  of 
which,  in  like  manner^  no  account,  that  I  have 
feen,  has  been  publilhed.  Suppofing  they  w^re 
equal  in  value  to  the  Weft  Indian  commodities 
(hipped  thither  in  return  (a  conjedure  probably 

(ij  Jamaica,  for  a  M^hHe,  found  feme  refource  within 
itfelf  f<fr  ftaves  i^id  lumber ;  but  the  country  is,  I  believe,  by 
this  tmc,  nearly  e^haufted  of  thofe  articles.  The  profit  to 
Great  Britain  ariOng  froQi  the  freight  alone  of-  tbe  whole 
(iipply,  it  dated  by  the  lords  of  the  puvycpUQcil  at  ^.945,009 

not 
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not  Very  wide  of  the  truth)  the  fum  to  be  chaijged 
on  this  account  for  1787,  is  ^f.  100,506.  175. 
iod.(k). 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
feveral  great  items  that  have  been  enumerated  ; 
adding  to  the  Britifh  and  Irifti  fupply  zoper  cent. 
for  the  coft  of  freight  and  infurance  outwards,  the 
charges  of  (hipping,  commifEon  to  the  merchant* 
exporter  .in  fome  cafes,  and  the  profits  in  others 
of  the  merchant-importer  in  the  Weft  Indies ; 
all  which  contribute  to  fweli  the  debt  of  the 
planters  to  Great  Britain :  vi2. 

Exports  from  Great  Britain*  £.        /.    J, 

dircft    -        -        .      •    x>638*703  13  10 

^'f  '       from  Ireland  -      -      ^77^18  —  — 


1,915,911  13  xo 


Add  20  per  cent,  for  freight, 
&c.  &c.      -       -        -      383, 184    6    ±       £. 


Exports  to  Africa  for  the  purchafe  of  negroes  -  668,25$ 

■II            from  Madeira  and  the  Azores      -      -  30,000 

— — — —  United  States  of  America    -      -  7ao,ooo 

I         Britifh  America     -      -      •      -  100,50$ 


Total    .      .  3,817,867 


Perhaps 


(k)  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  fum  is  for  fifli  from 
Newfoundland ;  the  import  of  that  article  from  thence  into 
the  Britifh  Well  Indies,  on  an  average  of  five  years  (1783  to 
1787,  both  inclufive)  havbg  been  ^0,645  Siuintak,  worth 
at  the  ports  of  delivery  about  1 7/.  6  ^.  Uie  quintal. 
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•  pERkAPS  it  were  no  exccfs  to  ftate  the  whole 
amovint  at  this  time  at  four  millions  of  pounds 
ftcrling.  Hence  then  appears  the  vaft  depend- 
ence of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indian  colonies  on  their 
patent  country,  for  almoft  every  thing  that  is 
ufeful  and  ornamental  to  civilized  life ;  and  it 
was  juftly  obferved,  by  the  accurate  and  intel- 
ligent Mr.  Glover,  that  fuch  a  market  for  the 
vent  of  our  manufadures,  furniflies  irrefragable 
proof,  that,  through  whatever  channel  riches  have 
flowed  into  thofe  colonies,  that  influx  hath  made 
its  paflage  to  the  mother-country,  "  not  (con- 
tinued he)  like  the  dafli  of  an  oriental  torrent, 
but  in  falubrious,  various,  placid,  and  copious 
ilreams ;  refrefhing  and  augmenting  fober  indufbry 
by  additional  employment  to  thoufands  and  tea 
thoufands  of  &milies,  and  lightening  the  burthen 
upon  rents,  by  reducing  the  contributions  of 
parifhes  to  poverty  unemployed.** 

After  all,  it  is  not  fo  much  by  the  exports 
to,  as  by  the  imports  from,  the  fugar  iflands,  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  their  value :  every  article  of 
their  produds  and  returns  being  in  £id  as  truly 
Briti(h  property,  as  the  tm  which  is  found  in  the 
mines  df  Cornwall ;  and  their  ftaples  are  the  more 
valuable,  inafmuch  as  they  differ  fix)m  the  com- 
modities produced  at  home :  for  they  fupply  the 
mother-country,  not  only  with  what  (lie  muft 

Vol*  U.  H  h  othcrwife 
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otherwife  purchafe  from  foreigners  for  her  owrt 
ufc,  but  with  a  fuperfluity  bcfides  for  foreign 
confumpticm.  Let  us  now  then,  as  propoled, 
enquire  into  the  particulars,  and  efthnate  the 
value  of  their  rarious  productions  and  commo* 
dities  with  which  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies are  annually  fupplicd  Here  too,  I  might 
refer  to  the  year  1 787,  and  avail  myfelf,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  hiftory  of  each  particular  ifland,  of 
the  very  exadt,  comprehenfive,  and  valuable  ftate- 
mcnt  of  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  prepared  by 
the  Infpedor  General  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
with  the  marketable  prices  of  each  article,  and 
annexed  by  the  committee  of  the  privy -council 
to  their  report  on  the  flavc  trade;  but  I  choofe 
rather  to  look  to  the  year  1788,  chiefly  becaufe 
the  exports  of  any  one  year  are  fet  properly 
againft  the  imports  of  the  fucceeding  one ;  it 
being  ufual,  in  moft  articles  of  Britifli  export  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  to  give  twelve  or  fixtecn  months 
credit. 

The  imparts  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
Britifh  fugar  illands  in  1 788,and  thevalue  thereof, 
will  appear  in  the  foUo^\ing  table.  The  quan- 
tities are  taken  from  the  Infpeftor  General's  re- 
turn (I) ;  but  that  officer  has  not,  in  this  cafe, 
as  in  the  acco^int  of  the  former  year,  affixed  the 

(I)  Report  of  the  privy-coun^il^  p«rt  I  v. 

iHarketable 
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marketable  prices  (m).  Thefe  therefore  are  col-  c  9  a  ff. 
leded  from  the  opinions  of  rcfpcdtablc  brokers,  ^  ^^ 
on  a  }ow  average  of  the  year  s  the  mifcellaaeous 
articles  excepted,  which  ftand  as  ftated  by  the 
Infpe<9:or  General  with  the  addition  of  one-third, 
being  the  ufual  difproportiQn  between  the  adual 
prices  current,  and  thofe  in  the  cuftom-houfc 
book$. 

(m)  The  marketable  prices,  are  the  current  prices  after 
the  duties  have  been  cleared,  and  thefe  are  paid  on  importa- 
tion,  except  as  to  the  duties  and  excife  on  nim,  vtiich  it 
pern)itttd  to  be  bonded.  The  latter  therefore  cannot  be 
laid  to  be  paid  by  the  planter  in  the  firft  Jn(hincft»  as  in  the 
former  cafe  they  certainly  are,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  are 
ifo/  refunded  by  the  coofumer,  as  will  hereato  be  demon- 
OnUed. 
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IMPORTS  from  the  Bkitisi 


SngUf  Montiemc,  Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt*t 

Antigva         •  «.  • 

Greaada         ... 

St.  Vincent*!,  TortoU,  and  Anguillt 
J^uaticsr  r  r         ,  * 

Barbadoes        •  •  » 

Pominica        -  -  • 


Kttois  Jamaica 

other  iflandt 


CoiFce 
Cotton 


Cwt. 


i8i,Si3 


164,97^ 
1,114,017 


47,610 


Ginger,  Tamaici 
Barbadoes 


Gallons. 
»»9>7f797 

Cwt. 

3».*«3 
Ibt. 
11,618,382 

Cwt. 
3.89* 
5*755 


MifceUaneottt  arddei  Taloed  at  the  cnftom-houfe  prices 

Add  one- third,    the   ufual  difliereQce  between    the  prices  ia  tht 
books,  and  the  cvrrent  prices  at  market  • 


The  amount  is  jC.6,488,319.  lis.  44/.  and 
this  fum  is  altogether  exclufive  of  bullion,  of 
which  the  annual  import  from  thefc  iflands  into 
Great  Briton  is  very  confiderable :  it  is  prefumed 
that,  j(^.3 20,000  is  a  moderate  average,  which 
being  added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  a  total  of 
^.6,808,319.  II  J.  4^.  I  will  call  it  fix  million 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  only ;  and  the 
calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  a 

merchant 
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IIVest  Imoiis  into  Gkbat  Bsitain  in  1788. 


-  - 

Cwt. 
«4i,54i  at  47«* 

£.     i.    d. 
5^9>973  "4  — 

£.      t.     d. 

375,596  at  46 1. 

863,870  16  — 

if»««»993  ^  44«* 

Ml5*7«4  »*  — 

•  • 

158,565  ift45t. 

35«.77«     5  — 

4,616,400   7  — 

388,95a    J    6 
154,958    8  — 

«  _-. 

4  A<kr    t%t%/% 

•    «     .   .    r 

2,005,  ^9^       "     " 

-    -     •   -   ^. 

316,094  13    6 
7M64  10  — 

at  at*  a ^*    «.     * 
at  It*     -     -     - 

at  961.     -     -     • 

• 

at  14^.      »   «     - 

1       •        •       • 

677,738  19  — 

at  301^      «.     ^    . 
at44s.      -     .    - 

5,«|S 

12,661 

>«>499  —  — 
6^1,763  13  10 

Io<jpea«  Cciienl*s  |    _ 

466,32a  15    5 
155,440  18    5 

ToTAt 

-        iC. 

6,488,319  11  4 

C  H  AT.: 

Ill*' 


merchant  of  the  firft  chara£ter  and  ability ;  who, 
in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  has  fixed  on  this  fum  as  the  amount 
of  the  imports  into  Great  Britwi  from  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indies  for  the  lame  year  (n). 

(n)  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hibbert,  Efquire*  mer- 
chant in  London,  before  a  feleA  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  appointed  to  take  examinations  on  the  flave  trade, 
aoth  March,  1790. 


Hh  3 
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Of  the  Imports  into  Ireland  and  America,  &€• 
dircftly  from  thcfc  iflands^  in  1788*  no  account^ 
that  I  have  ieen,  has  been  given  to  the  publicly 
I  (hall  therefore  adopt,  fixjm  the  authority  of  the 
Infpedtor  General,  thofe  of  the  year  preceding  ; 
which  ftand  thus :  r         ^^    j^ 

To  Ireland  (0)  -  *  ifj^^i^  4  5 
American  States  •  196,460  8  — 
Britifh  American  colonies  100,506  17  Id 
Foreign  Weft  Indies  •  18,245  ^^  ^ 
Africa        •        •        •  868  15  — 

Total        ;C- 443*666  17     9 

Add  this  film  to  the  Britfh  import,  and  the  whole 
yearly  value  5f  the  produce  of  the  Britifti  Weft 
Indies,  exclufive  of  what  is  confumed  by^th* 
inhabitants  thiemfdves,  is  feven  miltioii  two  hun« 
dred  and  fOrty-three  thou&od  (ix  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  pounds  feventeen  IhiHings  and  nine* 
pence  fterling ;  all  'whidi  is  prodded  by  the  la- 
bour of^5,06o  wirites,  and  455,^6  bteckSi  being 

Oi  in  ©flScial  accouriti  before  Tcfenrcd  to  of  the  Irifli 
exports  and  imports,  and  rul)joined  at  length  in  an  appendix 
to  thij  volume,  it  a(>pfeirs  that  ttifc  ^rtictt  t>f  the  gooclsihi^XorttA 
into  Ireland  firom  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies,  has  of  late  years 
gfcstly  incfcafcd.  In  1^90  fhey  latnwwititcd  to  jf .  ifig^sfcs- 
8i.  lOi/.— ini79i  tb  jf. 21 8,569.  1^.  10^.— and  In  1791 
fo/.i2j,77*.  14/.  id.  Thcfc  fmns  are  tbt  currency  oF 
Ireland* 

one 
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one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  for  each  whitf   9  H  A.f  • 
peribn,  and  thirteen  pounds  eigliteen  (hillings      ^^ 
and  fix  pence  per  head  per  annunij  for  man,  wo- 
mam  and  child,  black  and  white,  throughooit  all 
the  Britifb  Weft  Indies. 

From  this  immenfe  fupply,  the  revenues  of 
Gi?eftt  Briton  and  Ireland  received,  in  grofs  du- 
ties, upwards  of  £.  1,800,000  fterling,  e^dufive 
of  the  duty  idf  4  i  /^^  ^^^^  cplle<aed  in  Barba- 
does,  and  fooic  other  of  the  inlands,  and  wbichi 
being  paid  in  kind,  is,  I  prefun^,  included  in 
the  general  ifXiports  above  Hated.  Of  the  rei- 
mainder,  a¥c  have  already  fem  bow  large  a  (hare 
was  the  property  of  the  manuf^durer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  na\i^tor.  A  further  fum,  not 
lefsthan  C^'^jO^T^ooOy  muft  be  placed  to  the 
fame  account,  for  freights  and  infurance  home- 
wards, commiffioos  on  the  faie,  and  a  long  train 
of  other  charges.  The  balance,  reduced,  as  it 
neceflarily  muft  be#  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of 
claims  and  dedudions,  to  a  very  fmall  proportion 
of  the  grofe  returnsn  is  paid  over  to  the  planters, 
t&eif  agents,  mortgagees,  or  annuitants,  moft  of 
ivfeom  ate  refidcnt  in  Great  fi^tain,  and  by  whom 
it  is  partj^  employed  in  extending  cultivation  in 
Jthe  Weft  Indies,  and  partly  expended  or  inverted 
in  the  mother-country ;  in  the  one  cafe  giving 
H  h  4  vigour 
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BOOK  vigour  to  induflxy,  in  the  other  uphdding  the 
price  of  Britifti  lands,  or  the  credit  of  the  Briti(h 
funds.  With  great  truth,  therefore,  did  the 
merchants  and  planters  declare  to  the  houfe  <rf 
commons,  "  that  the  fugar  colonies,  and  the 
commerce  thereon  dependent,  have  become  the 
moft  confiderable  (burce  of  navigation  and  na- 
tional wealth  out  of  the  limits  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  national  property 
can  be  more  beneficiallyemployed  fbrthe  publick, 
nor  are  any  interefts  better  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion rfthe  legiflature,  than  theirs  (pj*^* 

I  SHALL  now  ftate  the  value  of  this  great  pro- 
perty, confidered  as  Britilh  capital.     In  the  re- 


ff)  The  folbwing  are  the  particulars  of  freight  and  in- 
furance  homewards,  commiffions,  &c.  as  enumerated  in  the 
valuable  chain  of  evidence  by  George  Hibbert*  Efquire,  be- 
ibre  referred  to,  viz. 

Received  by  the  Ihip  owners,  for  freight   home-     £. 

wards,  about  •  .  -  .  560,000 
Underwriters,  for  infurance  •  «  150^000 
Britilh  merchants  and  brokers,  for 

commiffions,  &c*  ...  232,000 
Whatfingoii  &c«  inchiding  primage    95,000 


£'  1*037,000 
port 


III. 
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port  of  the  privy-council,  it  iseftimated  at  feventy   chap. 
millions  of  pounds  fterling,  as  follows:  viz.  ^ 

4 jo,ooo  n^oes  at  {^.  50  ^^hcad  22,500,000 

I^nds,  buildings,  utenfils,  mules, 
&c*  and  crop  on  the  ground, 
double  the  value  of  the  negroes  45,000,000 

Value  of  the  houfes^  &c«  in  the 
towns»  the  trading  and  coafting 
veflelst  and  their,  crews  belong- 
ing to  the  iflands     -    -     *     -    2,500,000 

Total  -     -  ;f.  70,000,000 


Another  mode  propofed  by  their  Lordfhips 
of  afcertainmg  the  capital,  is  to  reckon  twelve 
years  purchafe  on  its  annual  produce,  it  being, 
they  obferve,  not  unufual  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to 
fell  eilates  at  that  price.  I  thmk  that  the  fale  of 
Weft  Indian  eftates  at  ten  years  purchafe,  is  much 
more  common  3  and  reckoning  the  mercantile 
value  of  the  capital  at  feven  millions  per  annum^ 
the  refult,  by  this  mode  of  calculation,  agrees  pre- 
cifely  with  the  former  5  a  circumftance  which 
pves  room  to  conclude,  that  it  is  nearly  as  ac* 
curate  as  the  fubjed  will  admit :  There  can  be  no 
poflible  inducement  to  exaggerate,  where  acknow« 
ledged  fafts  are  of  fo  much  weight. 

There  yet  remains  to  b6  added  a  brief  ftate 
of  the  (hipping  and  feamen  to  which  the  fugar 
colonies  dircftly  give  employment  j  and  it  appears 

that 
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that  the  number  of  reflcfe  which  in  the  year  1787 
cleared  from  the  feyeral  Britifli  Weft  Indian 
Hlands  for  Great  Britaia  aiid  Ireland  (lAcludiiig  1 4 
from  Honduras)  were  689,  contatntng  148,176 
tons,  and  navigated  by  13,936  men,  being  about 
nine  feamen  to  every  100  tori^:  an  extent  of 
(hipping  nearly  equal  (as  I  hav6  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved)  to  the  whole  commercial  toniK^  of  Eng- 
land a  century  ago.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  the  feamen  fo  employed, 
being  in  conftant  fervice,  are  always  at  command  ; 
and  on  this  account,  they  are  a  more  valuable 
body  of  men  than  even  the  feainen  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  fifhery ;  of  wh6m  it  great  pro- 
portion remains  in  the  country  during  the  winter, 
and  cannot  therefore,  on  any  fiiddcn  enictgcncy, 
be  added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  fq). 

On 

f^J  The  French  uritcrs  (late  the  nutnber  of  fhips  em- 
ployed in  t/teir  Weft  Indian  trade  at  600,  and  the  average  of 
their  burthen  at  300  tons  otie  with  antnUer :  thrfr  feamen  at 
15,000.  Tlieibionriiig  aocMint  of  TbeW^ragl  impots  from 
the  French  fi^^ar  Ulaads*  and  the  duties  pai4  tbereouo^  was  pub- 
lifliedin  1785;  viz. 

•  VTIBS* 

1 30,000  caiks  of  fugtr  »•»«••*  It  90,000,000  Imei.  Dioiu  de  domaim  d>)cddM(t      5,6oo/)00  li«* 

60  miUioni  of  poundi  of  coffee  45,000,000  Droits  d'oftroi  a  r  Ani«ri<iac      7>344tO<'0 

ft  millions  of  ponndsof  indigo  iS,oo«,ooo  Duties  on  fugar  refined  inFnnce  4,59V»^ 

1 J  million  of  pmind«of  cact*    i,O0O)0o#  Dutkt  on  colfet  75^^»^*^ 

jmiUionsofpoirtis^foottwi    l^ooo^oo^  Dttiet  on  iodigo  37»50« 

TtfUd  -    -    160,000,600  Total  -    -  iS,3i3i5^ 
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On  a  retrofpeft  of  the  Whole  it  may  be  truly 
dffirmedjthat  the  BritMh  fugar  iflands  in  the  Weft 
indies  (dilferent  in  all  refpeAs  frbm  colonies  in 
northern  iatitudes)  anfWcr  in  every  point  of  view, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  all  the  purpofes  and 
expeftations  for  which  colonies  have  been  at  any 
time  cftabliflied.   iThty  furnilh,  as  we  have  feen, 
a  fure  and  exclufive  market  for  the  merchandize 
and  manufaftures  of  the  mother-country  and  her 
dependencies,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  very  near 
four  millions  of  pounds  ftetling.    They  produce 
to  an  hnmcnfe  value,  and  in  quantities  not  only 
fufflcient  for  her  own  cottfumption,  but  alfo  for 
a  great  export  to  foreign  markets,  many  valuable 
and  mdft  neceflkry  commodities,  none  of  which- 
intctfere  in  any  refped  with  her  own  produftions; 
apd  moft  of  which,  as  I  (hall  demonftrate  here- 
after, ftie  cannot  obtain  on  equal  terms  elfewhere: 
— accompanied  too  with  this  peculiar  benefit,  that 
in  the  transfer  of  thefe  articles  from  one  part  of 
htr  febje€ls  to  another  part,  not  one  (hilling  is 
taken  from  the  -general  circulating  wealth  of  the 
kingdom;    Laftly,  they  give  fuch  employment 
to  her  (hips  and  feamen,  as  while  it  fupports  and 
eticreafes  her  navigation  in  time  of  peace,  tends 
not  in  the  fmdleft  degree  to  obftruft,  but  on  the 
cohtraty,  contributes  very  eminently  to  aid  and 
intigoratey  her  operations  ih  war.    It  is  evident 
'        ;  therefore^ 
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therefore,  that  in  eftimating  the  value  and  im* 
portance  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  no  juft  conclufions  can 
be  drawn,  but  by  furveying  it  comprehenfivefyj  and 
in  all  its  parts^  confidering  its  feveral  branches  as 
connefted  with,  and  dependent  on,  each  other, 
and  even  then,  the  fum  of  its  advantages  will 
exceed  calculation.  We  are  told  indeed,  among 
other  objeftions  which  I  fliall  confider  more  at 
large  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  my  work,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies  may 
be  purchafed  cheaper  in  the  colonies  c^  foreign, 
nations.  If  the  fadk  w«e  true,  as  it  certainly  is 
not,  it  would  furnifti  no  argument  ag^ft  the 
propriety  and  neceffity  of  fettling  colonies  of  our 
own;  becaufe  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  fo- 
reign nations  will  allow  few  or  none  of  our  ma- 
nufadtures  to  be  received  in  their  colonies  in  pay- 
ment :  that  their  colonifts  contribute  in  no  de- 
gree, by  the  inveftment  and  expenditure  of  their 
profits,  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  Britilh 
nation,  nor  finally  do  they  give  employment  ex- 
dufively  to  Britifh  (hipping.  To  what  extent 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  is  dependent  on 
her  colonial  commerce,  it  is  difficult  to  alcertain : 
If  this  trade  be  confidered  in  all  its  channels,  col- 
lateral and  diredt,  conneded  as  it  is  with  our 
fitheries,  &c.  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  it  maintains  a  merchant  navy  on  which  the 
maritime  (Irength  of  the  kingdom  fo  greatly  dt-^ 

pends. 
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pcnds,  that  wc  (hould  ceafe  to  be  a  nation  with-  chap. 
out  it  ^r^.  III. 

(r)  The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  greateft 
branches  of  the  Britifti  commerce ;  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indian 
trades* 


East  Indian  Trade. 


Capital  employed. 
millifms. 

Value  of  goods  exported  an- 
nually to  India  and  China» 
boch  by  the  company  and 
their  officers.  Om  miUim 
midahidf. 


Import  iales  by  the  company, 
and   iales  under    licence. 


Duties  pud  to  government, 
cuftoms  &c.  Seven  houked 
and  mnety  thmfand  fvimds. 

Chartered  ihipping  of  the 
company.  Eighty  thmfand 
tens. 


West  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Seven/y 
ptiiltons* 

Value  of  goods  exponed  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies^  includmg  the 
profit  of  freight  on  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  fupply» 
infurancey  iec  Three  mil^ 
Itoftj  eight  hundred  thmfand 
pmnds* 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  fhipped  to 
other  parts,  the  profits  of 
which  center  in  Great  Bri* 
tain.  Seven  minions  two  iun^ 
dred  thou/and  pounds. 

Duties  paid  to  government. 
One  miliim  eight  hundred 
thmfand  founds. 

Shippingemptoyeddire^  One 

hnndred  and  fifty  thmfand 
tons. 


^  But  the  g^!eat  difference  arifes  fifom  the  drcumflance  that 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  carried  on  with  our  own 
colonial  poffeiEons,  which  the  fettlcments  in  the  Eaft  never 
were,  nor  even  can  be  confidercd. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

chap:   III.    OF     BOOK    VI. 

BOOK  X HE  foUowiog  authentick  ftatcment  of  thj^  cxporty 
Vl»  and  imports  between  the  Weft  India  Iflands  apd  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  1795,  was  read  in  the  Houfe  of 
Conamons  by  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Dun- 
das,  in  his  fpeech  oq  the. Slave  Tiade  {Aprti  1796*}  It 
difplays  iuch  an  aftoniihbg  encreaie  as  might  appear  ut- 
terly incredible,  were  it  not  recoUcacd  that  in  1795  many 
of  the  French  (iigar  iflands  were  in  our  pofleffion : 

^  ^  .  Value  in  pouodi 

X795*  fterling. 

E;cportsofBriti(h  MbfiU^uies    -    •    3)^12,431 
of  Foreign  Manu&auws  -    -^       53^0^0 

Total  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  7      ^  ^^  ^  ,  ^, 
for  179s S     ^^^^^^^\ 

Imports  of  Weft  India  produce  into 
Great  Britain  for  1795    -    -    - 

Value  of  Weft  India  produce  re-eX- 1     3^773,000 
ported  in  1795  to  foreign  markets  3     ====« 

Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  very  eloquent  fpeech  whi<i  hc 
delivered  on  this  occafion,  after  introducing  the  pre- 
ceding ftatement,  made  the  following  important  obferva* 
tions: 

"  If  any  perfon  (hall  tell  me,  that  fome  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages would  be  enjoyed  by  us  even  if  the  Weft  In- 

2  dies 
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dies  ftood  in  the  fame  relation  to  this  country  as  America 
ftands  at  this  moment,  I  fhall  readily  admit,  that  as  much 
of  this  acoount  as  arifes  out  of  the  exportation  and  (ale  of 
our  manufaAures  might  p^iBbly  be  the  fame  in  cafe  of  « 
reparation*  I  do  not  think  the  manufi<5turers  of  America 
are  yet,  nor  indeed  likely  to  be  for  a  great  many  ycara^ 
in  a  ftate  to  rival  the  mamifa^urers  of  Great-Britaia» 
But  when  I  have  admitted  thus  much,  it  muft,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  allowed,  that  fuch  an  evept,  befides  the 
operation  it  would  have  on  the  navigation  of  this  king- 
dom, would  put  out  of  our  power  the  whole  produce  that 
comes  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  for  which  the  planters 
can  eaflly  find  a  market  elfewhere*  Such  a  confequence 
would  inevitably  follow,  and  does  it  not  fioorm  a  moft  im« 
portant  confideration  ?  We  ihould  ioii^  all  the  furptus 
which  makes  fo  great  an  article  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  country.  The  whole  of  that  important  advantage 
would,  by  fuch  in  event,  be  loft  for  even  Suq^i  would 
be  one  of  the  con&quences  of  W^-India  independance, 
and  fuch,  as  I  have  ftated,  is  dtfoQckX^  relative  fituation 
exifting  betwoeii  the  mother-country  and  her  fugar  cor 
lonies. 

Is  it  then.  Sir,  a  crime  in  any  Member  of  this  H01& 
in  this  cafe  to  talk  of  policy  ?  Is  this  the  only  queftion 
from  which  all  confiderations  of  policy  are  to  h^  exciiuded  ? 
Is  it  a  crimie  in  me  to  call  on  Gentlemieia^  who,  paft  tbe 
JkvA^  of  youlhi  have  arrived  at 4  n>ore  ibber  an4  delibe* 
rate  mo(k  of  thinking,  maturely  to  wieigh  the  confer 
fences  of  raih  and  intemperate  councils  on  4)is  occa#- 
fion.  ShaU  it  be  £ud,  that  I  do  not  confuk  the  ioterefls 
of  humanity,  becaufe  I,  who  have  attained  a  more  ad* 
vanced  period  of  life,  do  not  rufh  precipitately  on,  with- 
out clearly  feeing  my  way  before  me  f 

This  leads  me,  Sir,  to  another  confideration,  which  I 
wifli  to  pccfs  upon  the  attention  of  the  Houie,— <md  this 
confideration  relates  to  America.    Geatienien  fhould 

recoiled 
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rccolleStf  diat  the  independaiice  of  America  is  already 
eftablifhed.  The  firparation  of  the  Weft-India  iflands 
from  the  mother-country  is,  therefore,  at  diis  time,  a  very 
different  queftion  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
connexion  between  Great-Britain  and  America  had  ftill 
fubfifted  I — before  Gentlemen  permit  themfelves  to  diink 
fudi  an  event  poffible,  before  they  revolve  in  a  fit  of 
generofity,  or  in  a  moment  of  anger,  to  declare  the  Weft- 
India  colonies  independant^  I  wi(h  they  would  at  leaft 
confider,  what  fecurity  there  is,  that  thofe  iflands  would 
continue  in  that  ftate  of  independance  in  which  we  might 
place  t^em,  if  diey  were  abfolved  from  their  allegiance 
'and  difmifled  from  the  patronage  of  diis  country  ?  I 
would  alk,  whether  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world 
to  be  found,  who  would  ftretch  out  a  &therly  hand  for 
their  protedion  ?  If,  by  the  egregious  folly  and  the 
madnefs  of  this  country,  fuch  an  event  fhould  occur,  if 
any  unjttft  and  intemperate  decifion  of  this  Houfe  fhould 
unfortunately  produce  the  independance  of  die  fugar  co- 
lonies, it  is  but  too  probable,  that,  widi  exultation  over 
our  folly,  fome  other  nation  would  read  fuch  a  paper  as 
I  have  this  day  produced,  to  demonftrate  to  the  world 
die  confequences  of  our  infiuiity,  by  difplaying  the  extent 
of  $ur  loffes,  and  die  magnitude  of  thiir  gains !  I  fed 
myfelf  impelled,  by  die  importance  of  the  fubjeA,  to 
prefs  this  again  and  again  upon  the  minds  of  the  Hou(e, 
tuid  to  inform  them  how  gready  they  are  miftaken,  if 
they  think  they  are  confuhtng  the  true  interefts  of  diis 
country  in  giving  the  fmalleft  encouragement  to  the  moft 
diftant  idea  of  Weft-Indian  independancy  !'* 


Ably  as  the  foregomg  confiderations  were  enforced 
by  the  Right  Honourable  fpeaker,  it  may  be  ufefol  to 
fuggeft  fome  views  of  the  fubjeA  which  he  omitted,-^ 
and, 

Firft, 
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Firft,  It  is  a  condufion  not  logically  juft,  tbat,becaure 
the  commerce  of  Great- Britain  has  been  profperous  and 
|)rogreffive  fmce  the  feparatron  of  the  North- American 
colonies,  it  is,  therefore,  indebted  to  that  reparation  for 
any  part  of  its  profperity,  and  might  not  have  arrived  to 
^  much  higher  pitch  if  fuch  an  event  had  not  happened. 
Do  the  American  States  ufe  none  but  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, employ  none  but  Britifh  agents,  enrich  none  but 
Brittlh  capitalifts  f  Are  they  not  become  formidable 
rivals  to  us  in  commercial  navigation,  and  has  not  France 
in  the  prefent  war,  found  in  their  neutrality  a  powerful 
tefource  ?  Their  advance  in  population  and  wealth,  for 
Several  years  immediatefly  preceding  the  revolution,  was 
io  obvious  and  rapid,  that,  confidering  the  drains  and 
))urthens  which  the  war  impofed,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  fay^  that  their  independancc  has  given  a  peculiar  fpur 
to  their  advancement^  from  which  Britain,  as  a  trading 
nation,  has  derived  a  compenfation  for  her  loTs  of  theiV 
cxclufrve  trade.  Could  any  probable  expenfe  of  their 
4)roteSion  have  nearly  reached  the  amount  of  that  debt 
incurred  in  the  war  by  which  they  were  lofl  ?  The  ar- 
guments by  which  free  trade  is  ufually  recommended  do 
not  apply  to  this  cafe.  Such  arguments  imply  a  general 
liberation,  but  here  there  was  no  quid  pro  quo.  Some- 
*thing,  doubtlefs,  was  conceded,  and  nothing  obtained  in 
return. 

Secondly,  Whatever  may  be  determined  refpei^ing  the 
advantages  which  Great-Britain  derived  from  her  North- 
American  colonies,  no  fair  conclufion  can  thence  be 
"drawn  as  to  the  value  of  thofe  fee  pofTefTes  in  the  Weil- 
Indies,  in  fo  many  and  fuch  material  points  diffimilar  in 
Mature  and  fituation.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  who  wrote  in  1-660,  while  the  colonies  of  both 
•kinds  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  this  diftinftion  was 
tnarked;  their  relative  fitnefs  for  raifing  rival  manufac-*. 
*ures,  building  rival  fhipping,  and  draining  the  mother* 

Vol.  II.  1;  country 
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country  of  people,  are  by  him  ftated  in  plain,but  forciBle^ 
terms,  (See  Child  on  Trade,  cap,  lo.)  It  ihould  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Weft-India 
iflands  is  entirely  devoted  to  ohje£b  which  the  mother- 
country  cannot  produce,  yet  cannot  do  without,  and 
which,  from  their  extenfive  confumption,  afford  the  fureft 
means  of  balancing  her  foreign  trade ; — thofe  colonies 
poflfefe  no  exclufive  (hipping,  and  their  acquirements 
centre,  not  by  indirect  channels,  but  immediately,  in  the 
bofom  of  Great-Briuin.  Political  economifts  may 
theorize  concerning  the  utility  of  colonies,  and  the  pre* 
ference  of  concentring  the  national  induftry  and  wealth, 
but  they  forget  that  fuch  eftabliihments  are  infeparable 
from  the  genius  of  a  maritime  people,  and  eflential  to 
its  profpcrity.  And,  if  the  comparative  merit  of  colo- 
nies be  examined,  we  may  fafely  afiert,  that  none  ever 
cxifted  fo  reconcileable  with  the  beft  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  thofe  which  the  European  nations  pof- 
fefs  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Thirdly,  The  independancy  of  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
all  things  confidered,  is  not  a  fubjedt  of  probable  (pecu- 
lation; they  are  conftituted  for  an  interchange  of  exclufive 
benefits,  like  that  in  which  they  now  exift,  and  have 
hitherto  flourifhed  ^  and  Great-Britain  would  impofe  a 
taflc  upon  herfelf  greater  than  any  (he  ever  undertook, 
were  fhe  to  attempt  to  counteraft  their  natural  bias  in 
that  refpeft.  Now,  if  any  of  our  political  economifts 
{hould  be  difpofed  to  maintain,  that,  in  a  ftate  of  depen- 
dance  upon  fome  other  nation,  Great-Britain  might  de- 
rive advantages  from  their  commerce,  let  him  be  afked^ 
what  benefits  did  (he  derive  from  the  trade  of  Marti- 
nique and  St  Domingo  ten  years  ago?  Thofe  which 
France  enjoyed  from  her  exclufive  colonies  are  ftated 
very  dearly  in  the  valuable  Analyfis  of  the  French  Com-* 
merce  publiftied  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  by  M« 
Arnould,    It  is  there  (hewn  that  France  imported  from 

her 
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het  colonics  a  value  of  about  eight  millions  fterling,  of    appbn- 

which  flie  exported  about  fix  millions,  by  that,  and  by        dix. 

that  alone,  turning  the  general  balance  of  trade  in  her 

hvouT.    After  accounting  for  the  rapid  progrefs  which 

the  commerce  of  Europe  has  made  in  the  eighteenth 

century,  that  intelligent  writer  concludes :—  **  Toutes 

^^  ces  circonftances,  reunies  ont  produit  la  plus  grande 

<^  adiivite  et  une  forte  emulation  dans  le  commerce  des 

^  Europeens.    EUes  ont  multiplie  les  confommations^  et 

**  ce  mouvement  produdeur  2,  particulierement  etefav9r' 

^  able  a  la  France^  devenue,  vers  le  commencement  du 

^  fiecle,  propriitaire  d'objets  nouveaux  de  confomnriation. 

**  Avec  le  fecours  des  denrecs  de  nos  I/les  d^Amerique^  la 

•*  France  a  fonde  une  marine  coloniale  importantey   elle  a 

^  £iit  ainfi  valoir  les  marchandifes  navales  du  Nord,  pen- 

^  dant  que  les  capitaliftes,  les  armateurs,  et  les  negocians 

<*  Francois,  en  s'enrichiiTant  par  le  commerce,  comnle 

*'  lesagens  du  gouvernement,  par  la  part  qu'ils  obtenoient 

^  dans  la  progreffion  des  impots  fur  les  confommations, 

<^  (e  font  livres  ^  un  luxe  qui  a  augmente  le  debouche  des 

<<  produits  du  fol  et  de  Tinduftrie  des  Contrees  Meridio- 

^  nales  de  TEurope." 

Arnould,  Balance  de  la  Commerce^  p.  269* 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Trade  between  the  Brttijk  Weft  Indies  and  North 

America  previous  to  the  late  Civil  IVar.^^Official 

Account  of  American  SupplieSy  and  their  Value. — 

Ships  and  Seamen. — Retwrm^ — Advantages  re* 

jultingfrom  this  "trade  to  Great  Britain. — Mea- 

Jures  adopted  by  Government  on  the  Re-ejlablijh^ 

fnent  of  peace. — Proclamation  of  the  zd  July^ 

1783. — Petitions  from  the  Weft  Indies. — Oppo^ 

fttion  of  the  Settlers  in  Nova  Scotia^  &c.  and  the 

Ship-builders  at  Home. — Reference  to  the  Com* 

mittee  of  Privy  Council. — Evidence  taken  by  tin 

Committee. — "Their  final  Opifiion  thereon. — Pro* 

cecdings  of  Government. — -DeftruSIion  of  Negroes 

in  the  Weft  Indies  in  confequence.^—ASl  of  the  iZ 

Geo.  III.  Ch.  6. — Prefent  State  and  Value  of  the 

Trade  betzveen  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies  and  the 

remaining  Britifh  Provinces   in  America. — The 

fame  with  the  United  States  of  America. — /«- 

ference  from  the  Whole. — Appendix. 

BOOK  Having  purpofely  referved  for  feparate  difcuf- 

VI.       fion,   the  commercial  infercourfe  between  the 

Britifh  Weft  Indies  and  North  America,  I  (hall 

•now  proceed  to  inveftigate  its  nature  and  extent, 

as  it  fubfifted  previous  to  the  late  unfortunate 

civil 
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civil  war :  and  offer  fome  confiderations  on  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  regulations  and 
reftridions  (as  they  affeded  the  fugar  iflands) 
which  government  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
adopt  concerning  it,  in  confequence  of  the  ac- 
kowlcdgnient  of  American  independency :  after 
which,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  furnlQi  an  account 
of  the  prcfent  ftate  of  the  Weft  Indian  trade, 
both  with  the  United  States,  and  the  continen- 
tal  colonies  yet  remaining  to  Great  Britain. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  without  hazard 
of  contradiction,  that  if  ever  there  was  any  one 
particular  branch  of  commerce  in  the  world,  that 
called  lefs  for  reftraint  and  limitation  than  any 
other,  it  was  the  trade  which,  previous  to  the 
year  1774,  was  carried  on  between  the  planters 
of  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America.  It  was  not  a  traffick  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  fantaftick  calls  of  vanity,  or  to  admi- 
nifter  gratification  to  luxury  or  vice;  but  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  hungry,  and  to  furniOi  materials 
(fcarce  lefe  important  than  food)  for  fupplying 
the  planters  in  two  capital  objeC^s,  their  build* 
ings,  and  packages  for  their  chief  ftaple  produc* 
tions,  fugar,  and  rum.  Of  the  neceffity  they 
were  under  on  the  latter  account,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  ftatement  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  the  importation  of  thofe  commodities 
I  i  3  into 
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into  Great  Britain ;  the  cultivation  of  which  muft 
abfolutely  have  flopped  without  the  means  of  con- 
veying them  to  market. 

For  the  fupply  of  thofe  eflfential  articles,  lum^ 
ber,  fi(h,  flour,  and  grain,  America  feems  to  have 
been  happily  fitted,  as  well  from  internal  circum- 
llances,  as  her  commodious  fituation ;  and  it  is 
to  a  neighbourly  intercourfe  with  that  continent, 
continued  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
that  our  fugar  plantations  in  a  great  mcafure  owe 
their  profperity ;  infomuch  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge  (ajy  if  the 
continent  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  Englifli  precluded  from 
all  commerce  or  intercourfe  with  it,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  point,  whether,  in  fuch  cafe,  we  ftiould 
at  this  hour  have  pofleflTed  a  fingle  acre  of  land  iix 
the  Weft  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  total 
import  from  North  America  into  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indian  iflands  for  the  years  1771,  I772>  ^^^ 
1773,  ^ttefted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  fecretary  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London,  datec^ 
the  15th  March  1775. 

(a J  Mr.  Lo^g. 
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An   a  C  C  O  U  N  T  of  the  total  import  from   chap. 
North  America  into  the  Britifti  Weft  Indian        ^^* 
Iflandsin  the  ypars  1771, 1772,  and  1773. 


Spfcies  of  Ooodt. 

• 

From 

the  United 

States. 

From  Canada 

and 
Nova  Scotia. 

From  New. 
fouodland 

Boards  and  Timber,  Feet 

76,767,695 

232,040 

3,000 

Shingles     .        .      N' 

59,586,194 

185,000 

Staves        -        r      N« 

57,998,661 

27*350 

Hoops       .        .      N* 

4,712.005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn         -        -  Puflis. 

1,204,389 

^4 

Feafe  and  Beans         D^ 

64,006 

1,017 

Bread  and  Fbur     Bbls. 

396,329 

991 

Pitto        -         -    Kegs 

13.099 

Rice         -         .    Bbls, 

39,912 

Rice        .         -Tierces 

a^777 

Fi(h         ^        .   Hhds. 

5^344 

449 

a.S07 

Ditto       -        ^      Bbls. 

47,686 

664 

202 

Ditto        -          Quintals 

21,500 

a,958 

11,764 

Ditto       -        -       Kegs 

3»304 

609 

Beef  and  Pork-       Bbls. 

44i78» 

170 

*4 

Ppi^ltry    -        -      Dozs. 

^'739 

10 

Rorfes    .        .          Nt 

7»i30 

»8 

Oxen      -        .          N« 

3M7 

Sheep  and  Hog^         N* 

13,81s 

Oa          r        -      Bbb. 

3,189 

139 

118 

T?r,  Pitch,  and 

Turpentirie               D* 

17,024 

Mafts       r         r           NO 

«57 

Spars       -        .         N« 

3,074 

30 

Shook  Cades    -          N<» 

531857 

40 

H« 

Soap  and  Candles  Boxes 

20,475 

Ox  Bows  and  Yokes  N« 

',540 

Hpufc  Frames  -        N* 

620 

Jron       •       .    Tom 

399i 

Ii4 
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Of  this  great  fupply,  the  value  at  the  ports 
of  deliver}',  including  freight,  was  ;f.  2,160,00a. 
fterling,  or  ^.720,000  annually;  confifting   of 
about  1,200  annual  cargoes;  but  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  veffels  employed  in  this  trade 
(which  were  generally  floops  %pd  fchooners,  finglc 
decked,  and  without  topmafts)  commonly  made 
two,  and  fometimes  three,  voyages  in  the  year  ;, 
fo  that  the  adtual  number  never  exceeded  in  aoy 
one  year  533,  which  were  navigated  by  3,339 
feamen,  including  negroes  :  of  the  latter,   the 
number  was  eftimated  at  about  i^ooo.     Thus„ 
the  (hortnefs  and  chcapnefs  of  the  navigation  in  a 
great  degree  fupported  the  trade. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indian  iflands  fupplied  America,  in  return  for 
the  produce  of  that  continent,  were  fugar,  rum» 
melafles,  and  coffee.  Of  rum,  the  quantity  an- 
nually (hipped  thither,  before  the  war,  on  an 
average  of  three  years^  was  2>8oo,ooo  gallons ; 
and  the  quantity  of  melafles  was  250,000  gallons, 
Thfslaft  may  be  conUdcred  as  fo  much  addi- 
tional rum,  each  gallon  of  melafles  producing  aa 
equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  the  American  proofs, 
which  augmented  the  annual  fupply  of  that  ar- 
ticle to  3,050,000  gallons.  The  fupply  of  fug^ 
was  eftimated  at  5,000  hogfhcads,  of  16  cwt.j 
gnd  of  coffee,  at  about  400,000  lbs.  The  value 
of  the  whole  (including  fome  other  fmall  articles) 
4  waa 
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was  \^- 420,000  fterling,  leaving  a  balance  of  chap^ 
^.300,000  in  favour  of  the  Ainericajns,  which       '^• 
was  commonly  paid  in  dollars,  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, furnifhing  them  fo  far  )vith  the  means 
of  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  in  reduction  of 
their  debts  to  the  Britifli  n>erchants. 

From  this  account  o£  the  exports  from  the 
Britilb  Weft  Indies  to  the  continental  colonies* 
it  appears  that  America,  befides  affording  an  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of,  fupply,  was  alfo  a  fure 
market  for  the  difpofal  of  the  planters  yferp/^^jpro-^ 
dudions ;  fuch,  1  mean,  for  which  there  was  no 
fufficient  vent  in  Europe,  efpecially  rum;  the 
whole  importation  of  that  article  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  having  been  little  more  than 
half  the  quantity  confumed  in  America.  On 
whatever  fide  therefore  this  trade  is  confidered, 
it  will  be  found  that  Great  Britain  uldmatcly  re- 
ceived the  chief  benefits  refulting  from  it ;  for 
the  fugar  planters,  by  being  cheaply  and  regu- 
larly fupplied  with  hdrfes,  grovifions,  and  lumber, 
were  enabled  to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  management 
not  only  moft  advantageous  to  themfelves,  but 
alfo  to  the  mother-country.  Much  of  that  land 
which  otherwife  muft  have  been  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  provifions,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  n^roes  and  the  raiiing  of  cattle,  was  appro-^ 
priated  to  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  By  thefe 
means,  the  c^ua^tity  of  fugar  and  rum  (the  moft 

profitable 
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profitable  of  their  ftaples)  had  incrcafed  to  a  fur* 
prifing  degree,  and  the  Britifh  revenues,  naviga-* 
tion,  and  general  commerce,  were  proportionably 
augmented,  aggrandized,  and  extended.  Having 
an  advantageous  market  for  their  rum,  the  planters 
were  enabled  to  deal  fo  much  the  more  largely 
with  the  nwther-country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans,  being  annually  indebted  to  Great 
Britain  for  manufaftures,  in  a  krger  fum  than 
their  returns  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  navaf 
ftores,  were  fufficient  to  difcharge,  made  up  the 
deficiency,  in  a  great  degree,  by  means  of  their 
circuitous  trade  in  the  Weft  Indies,  foreign  as 
well  as  Britiih  ^  and  were  thus  enabled  to  extend 
their  dealings  with  Great  Britain.  Thus  the 
cffeft  was  juft  as  advantageous  to  her,  as  if  the 
fugar  planter  himfelf  had  been  the  purchafer  to 
the  fame  amount,  inftead  of  the  American  (i). 

SycH 

(hj  Dr.  John  Campbell  m  bis  treatife,  intituled,  Candid 
and  impartial  Confideratiom  on  the  Sugar  Trade^  ('763)  has 
confidered  this  fubjc6t  in  the  fame  light,  and  exprefled  him« 
felf  as  follows :  **  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies 
are  cpntinual  pi^rchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  the  amount  of  their  purchafcs  con- 
llitutes  a  balance  from  them  in  favour  of  thofe  of  whom  they 
purchafe.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  colonies  drawing  large  and  conftant  fupplies  of  con>* 
rQodities.and  manufaftures  from  hence,  wf,  for  the  (ame 
reafon,  havp  a  like  balance  in  our  fevour  againd  them.  It 
ia  evident,  therefore,  that  by  their  transferring  the  batance 

doe 
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Such  having  been  the  nature,  neceffity,  and 
advantage  of  this  commercial  intercourfe,  there 
was  certainly  every  reafon  to  expeft  that,  on  the 
termination  of  hoftilities,  the  fyftem  which  had 
unavoidably  been  interrupted  and  difarranged 
during  the  war,  would  revive  as  of  courfe,  and  be 
re-eftablifl)cd  under  every  poffibfc  encourage* 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  liberal  and  accomplifhcd 
ipinifter,  who  was  in  the  direction  of  the  finances, 
loft  no  time  in  prefenting  to  parliament  a  provi- 
sional bill  for  that  purpofe ;  a  copy  of  which  the 

reader  will  find  in  a  note  (cj. 

By 

due  to  them  in  fatisfadion  of  that  whioh  is  due  from  them 
to  us,  the  whole  accumulated  profits  ultimately  center  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain." 

fej  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Am^can  Intercourfe 
Bill  which  was  brought  in  by  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Fitty  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  March  1783. 

^<  A  Bill  for  the  provifional  eftablifliment  and  regulation  of 

trade  and  intercourfe  between  the  fubje^s  of  Great  Britain 

and  thofe  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

*«  WHEREAS  the  following  thiitcfn  provinces  of  North 
America,  namdy,  New  Hampfliire,Ma(lachufet'sBay,Rhod5 
Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connedicut,  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia^ 
Pennfylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  lately 
been  folemnly  acknowledged  by  his  Majefty  to  be,  ^nd  now 
are,  free,  independent,  and  fovereign  States,  by  the  name  and 
defcription  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

"  Be  it  therefore  enaaed  and  declared  by  the  King's  Moft 
Excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempoial|  and  Conunons,  in  this  prcftiH 

f  arliamei^ 
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BOOK       By  what  means  thefe  reafonable  expeAations^ 
VI'      of  the  planters,  and  good  intentions  of  the  mi- 
nifter  towards  them,  proved  ill-founded  and  abor- 
tive,, 

Parliamf  nt  aiTemblcd,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that 
ail  ilatuies  heretofore  made  to  regulate  the  trade  and  com- 
merce between  (9tttLt  Britain  and  the  BritKh  Plantations  ia 
America,  or  to  prohibit  any  intcrcourfe  betweea  the  fame, 
iliall,  fo  far  as  they  regulate  or  prohibit  the  intercourfc  and 
comnierce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  territories  now 
compofing  the  fj\id  United  States  of  America,  wholly  and  ab- 
foliUely  ceafe: 

"  And  whereas,  whilft  the  aforefaid  Thktcca  Provinces 
were  annexed  to  and  conilituted  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  provinces  enjoyed 
a!l  rights,  franchifes,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  Bntift  fub» 
je6ts  born  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  reipe6l  to  the  tnule  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  as  in  oibfit  inftances ;  and  in 
confeqiience  thereof  the  fliips  and  veiTels  of  the  iaid  inha- 
bitants, being  navigated  in  like  manner  as  Brittih  fliips  and 
veflTcls  are  by  law  dirc^ed  to  be  navigated,  were  admitted 
into  the  ports  W  Great  BritaiJi,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  Britifli-buiit  fhips  5 

*'  And  whereas,  by  the  fcveral  laws  now  exifting,  for  regu- 
lation of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  States,  the  fubjoi^s  of  the  latter  are,  as  aliens,  liaWc 
to  various  commercial  reflri^ions,  and  alio  to.  various  duties 
and  cufloms  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  applicable  to,  or  dcmandable  from,  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  icveral  provinces  now  con^pofing  the  iaid 
United  St5^t€s  of  America : 

**  And  whereas  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  intercoucfe 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  £nd  United  States  fbould  be 
eftablifhed  on  the  moft  enlargied  principles  of  reciprocal 
benefit  to  both  countries ;  bt]t,  from  the  diilance  between 
Great  Britain  and  America^  it  muft  be  a  coofi^crable  time 

before 
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tive,  and  the  fatal  confequences  which  flowed  from   c  h  a  p» 
the  meafures  reforted  to  by  the  BritKh  govern-  ^  J^^ 
ment,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  point  outi. 

The 

before  any  convention  or  treaty  for  eftablilhing  and  regu- 
lating the  trade  and  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  iaid  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  permanent  fbunda^ 
tiooy  can  be  concluded : 

**  Now,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  temporary  regulation 
of  the  commerce  and  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  (aid  United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to  evince  the 
difpoiition  of  Great  Britain  to  be  on  terms  of  the  moft  perfeA 
amity  with  the  faid  United  States  of  America,  and  in  confi- 
dence of  a  like  friendly  difpofition  on  the  part  of  the  faid 
United  States  towards  Great  Britain,  Be  it  further  enabled, 
That  from  and  after  the  the  fliips 

and  veifels  of  the  fubje£ls  and  citizens  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  merchandizes  and  goods  on 
board  the  fame,  (hall  be  admitted  into  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  (ame  manner  as  the  (hips  and  vefTcls  of  the 
fubje^s  of  other  independent  fovereign  States  5  but  the  mer- 
chandizes and  goods  on  beard  fuch  (hips  or  vefTels  of  the 
fubje£ts  or  citiiens  of  the  faid  United  States,  being  of  the 
growth)  produce,  or  roanufadlure  of  the  faid  United  State?, 
fliall  be  liable  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  only,  as  the 
lame  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be  fubje<^  to,  if  they 
were  the  property  of  Britifii  fubjeds,  and  imported  in  Britidi^ 
buik  (hips  or  ve(relS|  navigated  by  Brltifh  natural-bora 
fubjefts. 

"  And  be  it;  further  enacted,  That  during  the  time  afore- 
faid,  the  (hips  and  vefTels  of  the  rubje<fls  and  citizens  of  the 
laid  United  States,  (hall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  His 
Majefty's  iflands»  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  with 
any  merchandizes  or  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu« 
feature,  of  the  territories  of  the  aforefaid  United  States,  with 
liberty  to  cxpQrt  from  His  (aid  Majefty's  iflands,  colonies^ 

or 
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The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  figned 
at  Verfailles  oti  the  27th  of  January  1783  ;  foon 
after  which,  the  houfe  of  commons  having  paffed 
a  vote  of  cenfure  on  the  treaty  (with  what  regard 
to  jufldce  or  confiftency,  it  is  not  my  bufinefe  at 
prefent  to  inquire)  this  event  was  followed  by  the 
refignation  of  the  miniftry  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  adjufted.  The  new  adminiftration,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  had  too  many  objects  to  attend  to, 
on  their  firft  elevation  to  power,  to  find  leifurc 
for  confidering  the  bufinefe  of  a  commercial  treaty 

or  pfantations  in  America,  to  the  (aid  tenritories  of  the  (aid 
United  States,  any  merchandizes  or  goods  whatfoever;  and 
fuch  merchandizes  and  goods,  which  Ihall  be  fo  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  faid  Britiih  iflands,  colonies,  or 
plantations,  in  America,  fliali  be  liable  to  the  fame  duties  and 
charges  only,  as  the  fame  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be 
fubje^t  to,  if  they  were  the  property  of  firitifh  natural-born 
fubjeAs,  and  imported  or  exported  in  Britiih-built  fhips  or 
veflels,  navigated  by  Britiih  feamen. 

"  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  during  all  the  time 
herein-before  limited,  there  (hall  be  the  fame  drawbacks,  ex- 
emptions, and  bounties,  on  merchandizes  and  goods  exported 
firom  Great  Britain  into  the  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America,  as  are  allowed  in  the  cafe  of  exportation 
to  the  iflands,  plantations,  or  colonies,  now  remaining,  or 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  America. 

"  And  be  further  enacted.  That  all  (hips  and  velfels  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  citizctis  or  fubjefts  of  the  faid  United  States 
of  America,  which  (hall  have  come  into  any  port  of  Great 
Britain  (ince  the  together  with  the 

goods  and  merchandizes  on  boafd  the  fame  (hips  and  veffeis* 
Ihall  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  a£t/* 

with 
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vnth  America,  As,  however,  it  was  indifpenfably 
heceflary  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  laws  which 
had  exifted  during  the  war,  this  was  done  by  an 
iaft  paffed  for  that  purpofe ;  but  as  to  the  reft, 
parliament  took  the  (hortcft  courfe  poffible  to 
fave  themfelves  trouble,  by  veiling  in  the  crown> 
for  a  limited  time,  authority  to  regulate  the  com* 
merce  with  America  in  fuch  mannner  as  his  ma* 
jefty  in  council  fhould  deem  expedient  (JJ. 

Nfew  and  extraordinary  as  it  certainly  was^ 
that  fuch  extcnfive  authority  fliould  be  delegated 
by  parliament  to  the  executive  power,  neither  this 
circumftance,  nor  the  proclamation,  or  order  of 
council,  that  iflued  in  confequcnce  of  it,  on  the 
±d  July  1783  (afterwards  renewed  annually)  ex- 
cited much  inquiry.  Although  by  this  proda- 
mation,  the  ^portation  into  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies  of  every  fpecies  of  naval  ftores,  ftaves,  and 
lumber,  live  ftock,  flour,  and  grain  of  all  kinds, 
the  growth  of  the  American  ftates,  was  confined 
to  Britifli  (faips  legally  navigated ;  and  the  export 
to  thofe  ftates  oi  Weft  Indian  produdions,  was 
made  fubjed  to  the  fame  reftridion ;  while  many 
neceflary  articles  (as  falted  beef  and  pork,  fi(h^ 
and  train-oil)  formerly  fupplied  by  America,  were 
prohibited  altogether,  it  was  confidered  as  a  mea- 
fure  merely  temporary  and  experimental;  and 

{JJ  Vide  Sut.  »3  Geo.  IIL  c  39. 

until 
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until  a  plan  of  permanent  regulation  fhould  be 
^recd  to  by  both  countries,  it  was  thought  neither 
impolitick  nor  unjuft>  that  Great  Britain  (hould 
referve  in  her  own  hands  the  power  of  relbaining 
or  relaxing  her  fyftem  rf  commercial  arrange* 
ments,  as  circumftances  might  arife  to  rendct 
the  excrcife  of  fuch  a  power  prudent  and  ne* 
ccflaryv 

In  thefe  reafons  the  Weft  Indian  merchants^ 
and  fuch  of  the  planters  as  were  refidcnl  in  Great 
Britain,  acquiefced ;  but  OA  the  firft  meeting  of 
a  new  parliament,  in  May  1 784,  (another  changd 
having  taken  place  in  the  mean  time  in  th6 
Britiih  adminiftrationj  {e)  the  bufmefs  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  the  Weft  Indies  and 
the  States  of  America,  prefled  itfelf  on  the  atten* 
tion  of  government  with  a  force  ^hich  was  not 
to  be  refifted.  Petitions,  complaints^  and  remon* 
ftrances,  were  poured  in  from  every  ifland  in  th^ 
Weft  Indiesw  Some  of  the  petitioners  reprefented 
that  they  had  not  fix  weeks  provifions  in  ftore> 
and  all  of  them  anticipated  the  moft  dreadful 
confcquences,  if  the  fyftem  of  reftriftion  ftiould 
be  much  longer  pcrCfted  in  j  expecting  ^nothing 

(e)  The  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  who  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  loth  July  1782  to  5th 
April  1783,  was  re-appointed  to  that  office,  and  alfo  nomi* 
bated  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury^  on  the  27th  of  December 
1783,  foon  after  which  the  parliament  was  diiTolved* 

lefs 
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Icfsthan  a  general  revolt  of  their  Haves,  in  the 
apprchenfion  of  periftiing  of  hunger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
maining continental  colonies,  efpecially  fuch  of 
the  new  fettlers  there  as  were  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  promifed  to  themfelves  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fudden  and  immenfe  riches  from  the  vaft 
advance  of  price  which  it  was  forefeen  their  few 
exports,  when  no  longer  deprefled  by  competi- 
tion^  would  obtain  at  the  Weil  Indian  mar||Lets. 
Every  exertion^  publick  and  private,  was  there- 
fore made  by  their  friends  in  Great  Britain,  to 
convince  adminifbration,  and  innumerable  pam- 
phlets were  circulated  to  fatisfy  the  publick,  that 
the  Weft  Indies  might  be  very  amply  fupplied 
with  every  article  of  North  American  produce 
(rice  excepted)  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  illand  of  Saint  John.  Hence  they  not  only 
ftrenuoufly  recommended  a  fteady  adherence  to 
the  fyilem  of  reftridion  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  but  openly  exptefled  their  wi(hes,  that 
the  United  States^  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting, 
in  return,  Britifh  (hips  from  trading  in  the  ports 
of  America.  The  complaints  and  remonftrances 
of  the  Weft  Indians,  they  treated  as  the  turbu- 
lence of  difappointed  fadion.  They  accufed  them 
of  having  abetted  the  American  rebellion,  and 
their  apprehenlions  while  wallowing  in  wealth. 

Vol.  II.  K  It  of 
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of  a  fcarcity  of  food  were  ipumed  at  aod  tldP 
culed,  as  if  hunger  was  no  part  of  our  nature. 

It  is  impoflible,  I  think,  not  to  pcrcciTe  in 
theie,  and  fimilar  arguments,  a  lurking  taint  of 
refentment  and  malignity,  the  relicks  of  former 
provocation  ^ainft  the  Americans ;  and  at  leaft 
as  ardent  a  defire  to  wound  the  new  republick,. 
through  the  fides  of  the  Weft  Indians,  as  to* 
benefit  Nova  Scotia  at  their  expence.  Thefir 
pailions  are  among  the  frailties  of  our  nature, 
and  may  be  foigiven.  But  there,  was  anotherr 
and  a  numerous  clafs  of  people,  who  ftood  for- 
ward on  this  occafion,  in  fupport  erf"  the  fyftem 
of  reftriftion  and  monopdy,  on  different  ground : 
thefe  were  the  (hip-buildei^,  ihip-owners,  and 
their  various  dependants  in  London ;  who  affedted 
to  believe,  that  if  American  (hips  were  fufiered 
to  take  fugar  from  our  iflands,  they  would  convey 
it — not  to  America,  but — ^to  foreign  countries,, 
and  rob  us  of,  the  carrij^e  of  it ;  or  they  might, 
it  was  alledged,  enter  into  a  competition  witfe 
Britifli  (hips  for  the  freight  of  goods  to  Great 
Britain.  To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  a  limita- 
tion of  tonnage  to  (hips  employed  in  the  Ame- 
rican intercoiv(e,  to  which  the  planters  would 
not  otyed,  confining  it  to  veffels  having  only  one 
deck,  and  not  exceeding  feventy  or  eighty  ton^, 
muft  fatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous  on  that  hegd ;. 
•  .  inafmuch 
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ifiifmudi  as  fuch  vedels  could  never  be  employed 
m  tianfporting  fugar  aorofs  the  Atlantick,  not 
could  tfaejr  be  got  infured  if  fuch  attempts  (hould 
be  made.  But  although  this  anfwer  muft  have 
(atisfied  every  well-informed  and  coniiderate  per- 
fon,it  was  found  infufficient  to  (ilence  the  clamour 
which  at  that  time  was  induftrioufly  propagated 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  carrying-trade,  as  if  the 
future  exiftence  of  the  commercial  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  involved  in  the  dif-  , 
cuffion^ 

So  vehement  was  the  Uproar,  that  the  minifter 
bim^f  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  torrent. 
Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Britiih  adminiftration,  he  found  himfelf 
•unable,  on  his  return  to  power,  to  enforce  his 
firft  intentions  on  this  fobjed.  Inflead  of  re- 
viving the  provifional  bill  which,  a  few  months 
before,  he  had  prefented  to  parliament,  be  thought 
it  advifcable  to  refer  the  confideration  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of' 
jtfivy  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade,  by  whom 
many  of  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters, 
refident  in  Great  Britain,  were  interrogated  on 
the  fubjed ;  and  the  writer  of  this  had  the  honour 
to  be  of  the  number.  It  was  readily  admitted 
by  the  fugar  planters,  that  on  every  principle  of 
honour,  humanity,  and  juflice,  the .  unfortunate 
loyalifts  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  entitled 
Kk  2  to 
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to  a  preference  of  their  cuftom,  provided  thofe 
provinces  poflefl&di  in  any  degree,  the  means  of 
fupplying  their  wants ;  but  this,  they  contended, 
was  the  main  point  in  difpute.  They  therefore 
requefted,  that  before  any  pennanent  regulations 
fliould  be  adopted  by  government,  cnquirj'  might 
be  made,  ift.  How  much  of  the  annual  confutnp-' 
tion  of  American  ftaples  thofe  provinces  had  fup- 
plied  hitherto  ?  and,  idly,  how  far,  from  their 
prefent,  or  probably  future,  fituation,  they  might 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  exceeding  their  former 
produce  and  exports  ? 

Such  an  enquiry  was  accordingly  entered  upon, 
and  abundance  of  evidence  coUeded  on  the  fub- 
jeft  J  when  it  appeared,  from  the  cuftom-houfe 
returns,  that  of  1208  cargoes  of  luhiberand  pro- 
vifions  imported  from  North  America  into  the 
Britifh  fugar  colonies,  in  1772,  only  feven  of 
thofe^cargoes  were  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  j 
and  that  of  701  topfail  tcAcIs,  and  i68i  iloops, 
*  which  had  cleared  outwards  from  North  Ame- 
rica to  the  Britifh  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  only 
two  of  the  topfail  veffels,  and  eleven  of  the  floops^ 
were  from  thofe  provinces.  It  flood  therefore 
incontrovertibly  proved,  that,  previous  to  the 
war,  the  fupplies  which  they  afforded,  did  not 
amount  to  a  proportion  of  the  whole  confump- 
tion  of  tke  fugar  iflands,  in  any  degree  worthy, 
national  attention ;  and,  on  the  fecond  ground  of 

enquiry, 
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enquiry,  it  was  (hewn  refpcdling  Canada,  not  only  chap, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  '^' 
was  fo  greatly  obftruded  by  the  ice  in  the  winter, 
and  by  wefterly  winds  in  the  fummer,  as  to  render 
more  than  one  voyage  in  the  year  impradicable; 
but  that  in  the  province  itfelf,  the  climate  renders 
the  crops  of  wheat  altogether  precarious.  It 
was  proved,  that  in  the  years  1779,  1780,  1781, 
.  and  1782,  the  fcarcity  in  Canada  had  been  fuch, 
OS  to  occafion  the  export  of  all  bread,  wheat,  and 
flour,  to  be  prohibited  by  authority ;  and  it  was 
(hewn  fhat,  at  the  very  time  of  the  enquiry,  a 
'fhip  in  the  river  Thames  was  adaally  loading  with 
flour  for  Quebec.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared 
that,  although  in  favourable  feafons  (as  in  1774) 
there  might  fometiraes  be  found  an  overplus  of 
grain,  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants,* 
yet  that  a  r^ular  and  fufEcient  fupply  could  by 
no  means  be  depended  on  from  that  province ;. 
tliat  the  frequency  of  difappobtment  muft  prove 
an  infurmountable  obftruftion  to  new  inhabitants 
fettling  there  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  y  and,  with  regard  to  lutpher,  the  price  of 
labour  in  Canada  was  fuch,  as  to  cut  off*  all  hopes 
of  fupply  from  thence,  even  if  the  navigation 
had  been  fubjeft  to  no  delay  and  obTlacle  what- 
ever. 

Respecting  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  Ihewnthat 

it  never  had,  at  any  one  period,  produced  grain 

K  k  3  fufficient 
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fufficient  for.the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants :  it 
had  never  exported  any  lumber  worthy  the  name 
of  merchandize;  and  fo  far  from  having  any  to 
export,  it  appeared  that  a  conliderable  importa^ 
tion  into  the  province  was  at  that  time  taking 
place,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay  of  Pundy, 
to  enable  the  new  fettlers  at  Port  Rofeway  to 
build  houfes  for  their  own  refidence. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  ifland  of  Sunt  Jchn^  it  was 
proved  that,  like  Nova  Scotia,  it  had  never  yet 
furniflied  food  enough  to  keep  its  few  inhabitants 
alive,  nor  exported  any  one  article  the  produce 
of  the  ifland.  Its  fituation,  within  the  gulph  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  (hut  it  up  from  all  intercouife 
during  five  months  of  the  year ;  and  its  fogs,  more 
prevalent  and  durable  tlmn  even  thofe  of  Nova 
*  Scotia,  rendered  the  country  too  uncomfortable 
for  peculation,  while  land  remained  unoccupied  in 
happier  climates. 

The  advocates  for  the  prohibitory  fyflem» 
however,  wwc  not  eafily  filenced.  They  declared 
it  would  be  more  for  the  intcrcfl  of  Great  Britain,, 
that  the  W^ft  Indians  fihould  be  dq>rivtd  of 
American  fupi^ies  altogether,  rather  than^  by 
receiving  them  from  the  United  States  in  Ame- 
rican veflels,  contribute  to  a^randize  the  naval 
power  of  the  new  republick.  They  maintained^ 
that  the  fugar  iflands  had  refources  within  them*. 
fS^ves,  whicb^  with  occafional  aid  from  Great 
*  Britain,, 
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Britain,  might  enable  them  to  cxift  very  comfort-  chap. 
^jt  even  though  the  accuftomed  intercourfe  ^v. 
with  all  parts  of  the  American  continent  was  en- 
tirely cut  off.  If  not,  it  was  triumphantly  afked, 
in  what  fnanner  were  they  fupported  during  the 
war,  when  all  regutar  communication  with  the 
United  States  was  fupprcffed  ? 

In  reply  to  thisobjedion,  it  was  proved  tfiat 
the  BritUh  fugar  illands,  during  the  war,  had  been 
very  badly  fuppUed,  both  with  lumber  and  pro^ 
vifions ;  and  at  an  expence  which,  if  it  had  con- 
tinuedp  would  have  been  equally  ruinous  with 
the  not  being  fupplied  at  all.  Their  chief  re- 
fource  was  the  American  veflels  that  had  been 
captured  ia  their  way  to  the  French  iilands ;  a 
ctfource  which  had  terminated  with  the  war,  and 
at  beft  proved  fo  uacertain  and  inadequate,  that 
fnany  of  the  Britifh  iflands  had  been  driven  by 
neceffity  to  the  worfl:  of  all  applications  (as  Britifti 
colonics)  of  their  labour  ;  the  raiiing  proviiions, 
and  cuaiog  lumber  upon  their  own  eftates.  *  In- 
ftead  of  direAing  their  attention  to  the  culture 
of  thofe  valuable  and  bulky  ^ples  which  con^ 
tribute,  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  to  form  the  dig- 
nified mais  of  fupport  which  the  Britifh  naviga- 
tion derives  from  her  diHant  colonies,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  change  their  fyftem :  They 
had  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  fugar,  and 
applied  their  land  and  labour  to  the  purpofes  of 

K  k  4  raifing 
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BOOK  raifing  food.  In  what  degree  the  Britilh  naviga- 
^^-  tion  and  commerce  had  fuffercd  by  this  meafure, 
the  cuftom-houfe  books  would  demonftrate  : — 
From  that  authority  it  would  appear,  that  in 
1777,  previous  to  the  capture  by  the  French  of 
any  of  the  fugar  illands,  the  fmport  of  fugar  into 
England  only,  had  fallen  (hort  of  the  Tmport  of 
17*74  upwards  of  45,000  hoglheads,  of  16  cwt.  ; 
in  value  nearly  one  million,  creating  a  lofs  in 
freight  of;(,'.  150,000  on  that  article  alone,  and  a 
defalcation  in  the  publick  revenue  of  ;^.  300  a 
day,  for  every  day  in  the  year !  Here  then,  it  was 
faid,  was  a  full  and  fatisfaftory  refutation  of  the 
popular  clajnour  on  the  fubjed  of  the  carrying- 
trade.  Compared  with  thefe  loffes,  and  their 
confequenccs  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  fa 
inconfiderable,  fo  truly  contemptible  was  the 
trifling  interference  of  American  Ihallops,  carrying 
food  to  invigorate  the  hungry  labourer,  and 
timbers  to  repair  mills  and  houfes,  that  it  feemed 
pot  Xo  be  aft  objedt  deferving  a  moment's  folici- 
tude  in  the  breaft  of  a  great  nation. 

Such  were,  in  parr,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments offered  on  behalf  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and 
if  the  queftion  had  met  with  pnprejudiced  and 
temperate  difcuflion,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
notwithftanding  the  jealous  and  monopolizing 
ipirit  of  traffick,  that  regulations  widely  different 
from  the  prefent  fyftem  of  rellridion  and  cxcl\x- 

fion 
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fion  towards  Ameiica»  would  have  been  efta- 
blilhed ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  private  interefts 
of  fome,  and  the  prejudices  and  paflions  of  others, 
were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  inveftigation.  I 
am  aware  that,  in  common  cafes,  it  ill  becomes 
an  undiftinguiftied  individual  to  arraign  the  wif- 
dom  and  propriety  of  the  national  councils ;  but 
although  there  is  a  degree  of  refpeft  due  to  men 
in  authority,  which  I  would  willingly  preferve, 
yet  I  dare  not  maintain  it  either  by  the  violation 
or  the  fuppreffion  of  truth.  The  confequences 
which  flowed  from  the  proceedings  recommended 
and  adopted  on  this  occafion,  will  prefently  be 
fcen ;  and  they  cannot  be  remembered  with  indif- 
ference. To  fupprcfs  fafts,  therefore,  in  which 
the  interefts  of  humanity  are  fo  deeply  con* 
cemed,  is  to  facrifice  both  the  dignity  and  utility 
of  hiftory ;  the  great  end  of  which  is  to  make  the 
errors  and  mifconduft  of  one  fet  of  men,  a  leflbn 
and  a  warning  to  their  fucceflbrs. 

The  cafe  was,  to  fpeak  plainly  and  undifguif- 
edly,  that  the  committee  of  council,  to  whom 
the  confideration  of  this  important  bufinefs  de- 
volved (with  the  beft  intentions  I  believe,  for  it 
icannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  wiflied  to  injure 
the  Weft  Indian  colonies)  fufFered  themfelves  to 
be  guided  in  their  refearches  by  men  who  had 
refentments'to  gratify,  and  fecret  purpofes  to  pro- 
mote. Some  of  thefe,  were  perfons  whom  Ame- 
rica 
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rica  had  profbribed  for  their  loyalty,  and  u^uiUy 
deprived  of  their  pofleffioos*  That  tbey  had  be- 
coiMyCm  this  account,  objeAs  of  conkpaffion^and 
claimants  on  the  publick  of  Gi?cat  Britain,  I  haye 
no  wi(h  to  deny  ;  but,  without  doubt,  they  were 
the  laft  men  in  the  world  who(e  opinions  Ihould 
have  been  adopted,  concerning  the  eftabliftiment 
of  a  fyftem  of  reciprocity  and  conveniency  between 
the  mother-country,  and  that  which  th^had 
left.  To  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  were  capable  of 
giving  an  impartial  and  unbiased  teftimooy  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  fuppofe  they  had  divefted  them- 
fdves  of  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

Th  £  firfl:  enquiries  of  the  committee  of  council 
(thus  influenced)  were  direded  to  difprove  the 
aflertions  contamed  in  an  addreis  of  the  aflembly 
of  Jamaica,  concerning  the  diftcels  in  which  that 
ifland  was  flated  to  bo,  at  that  time,  involved, 
£rom  the  want  of  proviiions  and  lumber.  Al- 
though thofe  aflerrions  were  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  declarations  ud  fubft^ent  con- 
dud  of  the  governor  himfelf,  to  whom  the  addrds 
was  prefented  (ej  -,  their  lordihips  reported,  that 
the  aflcnd^ly  were  by  no  noeans  warranted  in  the 
ftroi^  terms  they  had  ufed ;  it  appearii^  they 
laid,  *•  from  private  letters  laid  before  them,  that 
ihc  fcarcity  complained  of  iUd  n9t  exift'^    When 

(f)  Sir  Arch.  Campbell. 

their 
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tkdr  lord(hips  were  hun^iy  dcfitcd  to  comnrani* 
cate  the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  written 
fuch  letters,  that  fome  judgment  mi^t  be  formed 
what  d^ree  of  credit  was  due  to  their  tcftimony, 
s^ainft  that  of  the  l^iflatiire  of  the  colony,  the^ 
refiifed,  with  tokens  of  manifeil  difpleafure,  to 
difclofe  them. 

Their  lordfliips,  in  the  next  place,  proceeded 
to  eftimate  the  leiburces  of  Canada  and  N«va 
Scotia ;  and  in  contradiftion  to  the  evidence  and 
conclufioos  which  had  been  given  and  adduced 
by  the  Weft  Indian  merchants  and  planters,  they 
aflerted,  in  general  terms,  **  that  the  exportation 
of  gram  from  Canada  would  revive  and  increafe, 
provided  the  Weft  Indian  market  was  fecured  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province;"  and  they 
added,  "  that  feveral  perfons  of  great  experience, 
were  of  opinion,  that  an  annual  export  of 
300,000  bufhels  might  in  a  few  years  be  de- 
pended oa.*^  They  admitted  that  the  natural 
impediments  in  the  navigation  a(  the  river  Saint 
iawrence,  might  afi{;ft  the  iu{^ly  of  lumber,  but 
denied  that  this  circumftance  would  ii^ure  the 
trade  in  flour.  They  ftated,  ^^  that  Nova  Scotia 
would  be  able  in  ab<nit  three  years  to  (upply 
great  quantities  of  lumber,  and  moft  of  the  other 
lurticks  which  the  Weft  Indies  are  in  want  of  from 
ffotth  America,  provided  grants  of  land  wepe 

properly 
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BOOK  properly  made  and  feciired  to  the  inhabitantt ; 
for  that  (although  the  fea-coaft  is  rocky  and 
barren)  the  interior  parts,  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  have  as  fine  a  foil  as  any  part  of  the  world, 
hdmirably  fitted  for  dairy  farms ^  and  the  growth  of 
garden  vegetables'^ 

They  averred,  "  that  the  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  fine  and  Healthy ;  that  the  new  fettlers 
wve  induftrious,  and  that  the  neutral  French 
who  ftill  remain  (when  no  longer  in  a  precarious 
(late  with  refpedt  to  the  government  under  which 
they  are  to  live)  would  probably  follow  the  cx«r 
ample  of  the  new  fettlers,  and  learn  from  them 
to  improve  the  country ;  efp>ecially  if  due  encou* 
ragement  (hould  be  given  to  their  induftry,  by 
fecurihg  them  proper  markets."  Their  lordfhips 
were  further  aflured,  from  good  authority,  that 
upon  the  like  encouragement,  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  would  be  increaftd. 

Such  a  detail  of  probabilities,  provifoes,  and 
poffible  contingencies,  with  the  mention,  among 
other  refources,  of  dairy  farms  and  garden  vege^ 
tablesy  fecmed,  to  the  difappointed  planters,  fome- 
thing  very  like  derifjon  and  mockery.  They  com- 
plained, that  inftead  of  affurances  of  relief,  they 
were  put  off  with  airy  conjeiftures,  with  frivolous 
ifs  and  may  be^s  j  with  promifes  inconfiftent  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  with  declaratipns  negatived 
both  by  experience  and  reafon  ! 

In 
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In  truth,  the  argument  which  appeared  to  have 
moft  Weight  with  their  lordftiips  themfelves,  was 
that  which  (tacitly  admitting  all  expeftation  of 
fupply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  be  chi- 
merical and  delufive)  took  for  granted,  that- by 
excluding  Attierican  Ihips  from  the  ports  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  Great  Britain  would  find  full  em- 
ployment for  as  many  additional  veffels  as  Ame- 
rica formerly  employed  in  that  conmierce,  and 
reap  all  the  profits  which  America  reaped,  of 
which  they  calculated  the  freightage  alone,  at 
the  annual  fum  of  ^f. 245,000  fterling. 

On  the  whole,  the  lords  of  the  committee 
ftrongly  recommended  a  ftrift  and  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  meafure  of  confining  the  inter- 
courfe  between  our  Weft  Indian  Iflands  and 
America,  to  Britifh  (hips  only,  as  a  regulation  of 
abfolute  neceflity ;  confidering  any  deviation  from 
it,  as  expofing  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  rivalry  of  revolted  fubjedls, 
now  become  ill-afFeded  aliens.  They  exprefled, 
indeed,  fome  apprehenfion,  left  the  congrefs  of 
the  United  States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting, 
in  return,  Britifli  veffels  from  being  the  carriers 
between  them  and  t'iie  Britifli  Weft  Indies ;  but 
feemed  to  think  this  circumftance  not  very  pro- 
bable, inafinuch  as  the  people  of.  the  United 
States  would,  in  that  cafe,  they  faid,  fuffer  much 
more  than  any  of  his  Majefty*s  fubjcfts ;  a  conclu- 

fion 
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ikm  not  very  deci£v« ;  the  experience  of  all  ag^ 
abimdwtly  provii^^  that  coafiderations  of  in-- 
tereft  are  frwiucidy  overpowered  by  motives  of 
refentmeot. 

Thbse  dodrines  aad  opinions  of  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council  were  unfortunately 
approved  aiKl  adopted  in  their  fuileft  extent  by 
the  Britifli  govenunent ;  aod  the  only  fdiitary 
hope  which  now  remained  to  the  inhabitants  <^ 
the  Weft  Indies  was,  that  the  apprehenfion  of 
their  lordfhips,  concerning  American  retaliation, 
was  ill-founded ;  and  that  the  United  States^  not* 
withftanding  the  prohibitory  fyfiem  <^  Great 
Britain,  would  ftill  open  their  ports  to  Briti(h 
ihipping;  and  freely  indulge  them  with  the 
liberty  of  importing  the  produds  of  the  Britilh 
(Bgar  iflands ;  carrying  away  American  produce 
in  return.  The  planters  could  not  indeed  but 
forefee  a  very  great  expence,  delay,  and  uncer^ 
tainty  attending  fuch  circuitous  navigation ;  but 
to  this  they  were  prq)ared  to  fubmit,  as  the  only 
alternative  of  eicaping  inevitable  and  impending 
deftrudiM. 

ByT  ther«  was  this  misfortune  attending  the 
£vtg^  planters,  that  their  wants  were  immediate^ 
and  of  a  complcxioa  afieding  not  only  prc^perty, 
but  life.  Whatever  nefources  might  ultimately 
be  found  in  the  opuleftce  and  faculties  of  the  mo- 
tb3r'f:QUfitryf  it  was  impofliblet  in  the  nature  of 

things^ 
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thiBg^  toexped  from  ibdi^bat  a  quarter  an 
adequate  (vL^ly  to  a  vaft  and  various  demand, 
coming  fuddenly  aad  uncxpeftedly.  Many  of 
the  fugar  iiland$  too  had  fuffered  dreadfully  un- 
der two  tremendous  hurricanes,  in  1780  and 
1781,  in  confequencc  whereof  (had  it  not  been 
for  the  cafuat  affiftance  obtained  from  prize^^ 
refiels)  one  half  of  their  negroes  muft  abfolutely 
have  periflied  of  hunger.  Should  fimilar  viiita- 
tions  occur,  the  moft  dreadful  a[^>rehen(ions 
would  be  realized  ^  and  I  am  forry  to  add,  thJi 
realized  they  were  ! 

\  HAVE  now  before  me  a  report  of  a  commit- 
tee t>f  the  aflembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Have  trade,  wherein  the  lofs  of  negroes  in  that 
iiland,  in  confequence  of  thofe  awful  concuflions 
of  nature,  and  the  want  of  fupplies  from  America, 
is  mcidcntally  fbited.  It  m  a  document  of  the 
beft  authority ;  and  the  following  extrad  from  it 
while  it  abundantly  acquits  the  Weft  Indian  mer- 
chants and  planters  from  the  charge  of  turbu- 
lence and  faftion,  which  on  this  occafion  was  il^ 
liberally  brought  againfl  them,  will,  I  hope,  fenre 
as  an  awful  leflbn  to  future  minifters  how  they 
(yier  the  ftdfiflmefs  of  party,  and  the  prejudice 
of  perfonal  refentmcnt,  to  have  an  influence  in 
the  national  councils. 

•*  Wb  fhall  now  (fay  the  committee)  pomi 
out  the  principal  caufes  to  whidi  this  mortality 

of 
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of  our  flaves  is  juftly  chai^geable.    It  is  but  t()& 
well  known  to  the  boufe,  tha^  in  the  feveral 
years  1780,  1781,   1784,  1785,  and   1786,  it 
pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  vifit  this  ifland  with 
repeated    hurricanes,  Which    fpread    deflation 
throughout  moft  parts  <^  the  ifland ;  but  the 
parifhes  which  fuflfered  more  remarkably  than  the 
reft,  were  thofe  of  Weftmoreland,  Hanover^  Satnt 
James,  Trclawney,  Portland,  and  Saint  Thomas 
in  the  Eaft.    By  thefe  deflru&ive  viiitations,  the 
plantain  walks,  which  furnifli  the  chief  article  of 
fupport  to  the  n^oes,  were  generally  rooted  up, 
and  the  intenfe  droughts  which  followed,  def- 
troyed  thofe  different  fpecies  of  ground  provi- 
fions  which   the  hurricanes  had  not   reached. 
The  ftorms  of  1780  and  1781  happening  during 
the  time  of  war,  no  foreign  fupplies,  except  a 
trifling  affiflance  froni  prize-veflcls,  coxild  beob-^ 
tained  on  any  terms,  and  a  famme  enfued  in  the 
leeward  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  deibroyed  many 
tboufand  negroes.     After  the  ftorm  of  the  30th 
of  July  1784,  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  publiflied  a  proclamation^ 
dated  the  7th  of  Augufl:,  'permitting  the  free 
importation  of  provifions  and  lumber  in  foreign 
bottoms,  for  four  months  from  that  period.  As 
this  was  much  too  fliort  a  time  to  give  fufEcient 
notice,  and  obtain  all  the  fupplies  that  were  ne-* 
ceflfary,  the  fmall  quantities  of  flour^  rice,  and 

other 
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«dier  provifions,  which  were  hnported  in  confe- 
quencc  of  the  proclamation,  foon  rofe  to  fo  exorbi- 
tant a  price  as  to  induce  the  affembly,  on  the  9th 
of  November  following,  to  prefent  an  addrefs  to 
the  lieutenant-governor,  rcquefting  him  to  pro- 
long the  t^rm  until  the  latter  end  of  March  1785; 
obferving,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  natural 
prodoAions  of  the  country  to  come  to  fuch  ma- 
turity as  to  be  wholcfome  food,  before  that  time. 
The  term  of  four  months  not  being  expired  when 
this  addrefs  w^s  prefi^)ted,  the  lieuteoant -governor 
declined  tp  comply  therewith  3  byt  on  the  ift  of 
December  fdlowing,  the  houfe  reprefented,  that 
a  prolongation  of  the  tem>  was  then  abfolutely 
licceffary :  They  obferye  that,  perfuaded  of  th^ 
reludance  with  which  his  honour  would  be 
brought  to  deviate  from  r^ulations  which  ho 
felt  himfelf  bound  to  obferve,  it  would  give  them 
inuch  concern  to  addrefs  hin;  on  the  fame  occafioa 
a  fecond  time,  were  tlicy  not  convinced  that  it 
was  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  extreme  neceflity  as  to  juf- 
tify  fuch  a  deviation.  Accordingly,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  by  thp  advice  ofi  his  Majefty's  council, 
direfted,  that  the  time  formerly  limited  flioujd  b^ 
extended  to  the  31ft  of  January  then  next  en^ 
fuing  (1785):  but,  at  the  fame  tinle,  he  informed 
the  houfe,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  deviate 
f  ny  longer  from  the  regulatioQ^  wbicli  hftd  b^eii 
^ftabliffaed  in  Great  Britain* 
Vol.  II.  LI  «^From 
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"  From  the  31ft  of  January  1785,  therefofOy 
the  ports  continued  (hut,  and  the  fufierings  o£ 
the  poor  negroes,  in  confcquence  thereof,  for  fome 
months  afterwards,  were  extreme  :  Providentially, 
the  fealbns  became  more  fevourable  about  May, 
and  condderable  quantities  of  corn  and  grounci 
provifions  were  gathered  in  by  the  month  of 
Auguft ;  when  the  fourth  ftorm  happened,and  the 
lieutenant-governor  immediately  (hut  the  ports 
againft  the  exportation  of  any  of  our  provifions 
to  the  French  and  Spanifh  iflands,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  have  fuffered  more  than  ourfelvcsij 
but  not  thinking  himfelf  at  liberty  to  permit  the 
importation  of  provifions  in  American  vcflcls,  the 
produdions  of  the  country  were  foon  exhaufled, 
and  the  ufual  attendants  of  fcanty  and  unwholet 
fome  diet,  dropfies   and  epidemic  dyfentcries, 
were  again  dreadfully  prevalent  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  of  1 786,  and  proved  fatal  to  great  num* 
bers  of  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry, 

*'  On  the  20th  of  Odober  in  that  year,  hapt 
pened  the  fifth  dreadful  hurricane,  which  again 
laid  wade  the  leeward  pariQies,  and  completed 
the  tragedy.  We  decline  to  enlarge  on  the  con-^ 
fequences  which  foUow.ed,  left  \ye  may  appear  to 
exaggerate ;  but  having  endeavoured  to  compute^ 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  fubjeft  will  admit, 
the  number  of  our  Haves  whofe  deftruftion  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  tliefe  repeated  calamities^ 

»4 
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and^the  unfortunate  meafure  of  interdifting  fo-  *  c  h  a  p. 
reign  fupplies,  and  for  this  purpofe  compared  the  i^- 
imports  and  returns  of  negroes  for  the  lad  feven 
years,  with  thofe  of  feven  years  preceding,  we 
hefitate  not,  after  every  allowance  for  adventitious 
caufes,  to  fix  the  whole  lofe  at  fifteen  thoufand  : 
This  number  we  firmly  believe  to  have 
perished  of  famine,  or  of  diseases  con- 
tracted by  scanty  and  unwholesome 
diet,  between  the  latter  end  of  i780,  and 
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Such  (without  including  the  lofs  of  negroes  in 
the  other  iflands,  and  the  confequent  diminution 
in  their  pijltivation  and  returns)  was  thp  price  at 
which  Great  Britain  thought  proper  to  retain  her 
exclufive  right  6f  fupplying  her  fugar  iflands  with 
fpod  4nd  nec^ffaries!  Common  charity  muft 
compel  us  to  believe  (as  I  verily  do  believe)  that 
this  dreadful  profcription  of  fo  many  thoufand  in- 
nocent people,  the  poor,  unoffending  negroes,  wasi 
neither  intended  nor  forefeen  by  thofe  who  re- 
commended the  meafures  that  produced  it. 
Certainly  no  fuch  proof  was  wanting  to  demon- 
flrate  that  the  refentments  of  party  too  frequently 
fuperfedc  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  evil  did  at  length  ii^ 
fome  meafure  furnifti  its  own  remedy  :  The  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica,  by  appropriating  part  of 
|hcir  lands  and  labour  to  the  raifing  of  provifioi^s^ 
Liz  and 
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and  the  hewing  of  (laves,  found  ibme  relburce 
within  themfelves ;  and,  happily  for  the  other 
iflands,  the  United  States  did  not,  as  was  appre* 
hended,  adopt  any  ibhenie  of  retaliation ;  fo  that 
Britifti  veffels  ultimately  obt^ned  the  profits  of 
the  carriage  (whatever  it  was)  between  the  Weft 
Indies  and  America;  and  thus  at  length  the 
fyftem  became  recognized  and  confirm^  by  the 
Icgiflature  (f). 

Bur, 

(f)  By  the  28th  Geo,  IIL  c.  6.  which  took  effeA  the  4th 
of  April  1788,  it  is  enafted,  *♦  That  no  goods  or  commodi- 
ties whatever  fiiall  be  imported  or  brought  from  anj  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  intp 
any  of  his  Majefty's  Weft  India  lilands  (in  which  defcription 
the  Bahama  Iflands,  and  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers  Klands,  are 
included)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo 
of  the  fliip  or  veHel  in  which  the  fame  fiiall  be  imported  or 
brought,  together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition^ 
tackle,  and  apparel ;  except  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
hemp,  flax,  mafts,  yards,  bowfprits,  fUves,  heading*  boards, 
timber,  fhingles,  and  lumber  of  any  fort ;  horfes,  neat  cattle* 
fhccp,  hogs,  poultry,  and  live  ftock  of  any  fort;  bread,  bif- 
cuit,  flour,  peafe,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barle\-, 
and  grain  of  any  fort,  fuch  commodities,  refpedively,  being 
the  growth  or  produdion  of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  iai4 
United  States  of  America :  And  that  none  of  the  goods  or 
commodities  herein  before  excepted,  enumerated,  and  de- 
fcribed,  (hall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  ef  the  faid 
iflands  from  the  territories  of  the  faid  TJoited  States,  under 
the  like  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  alfo  of  the  (hip 
or  veflcl  in  which  the  fame  fhall  be  fo  imported  or  brought, 
together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and 
apparel,  except  by  Britifh  fubje&  and  in  Britifli-built  ^jps, 
owned  by  his  Majefty's  fubje6ts,  and  navigated  according  tq 
|aw.T-By  another  daufe,  none  of  the  fiforcfaid  articles  are  to 
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BtJT>  whatever  benefit  h^  accrued  to  the 
toother-country,  from  the  regulations  and  ar- 
rangements which  the  Britifli  parliament  thus 
confirmed  and  perpetuated,  it  is  certain  that  her 
remaining  colonies  in  North  America,  at  whofe 
inftance  and  for  whofe  benefit  the  fcheme  of  ex- 
clufion  and  reftriAion  was  principally  prf)moted, 
derived  few  or  none  of  thofe  advantages  from  tlie 
meafiire,  which  they  had  promifed  to  themfelves 
in  the  outfct.  They  difcovered,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  were  irrevo- 
cable. The  river  Saint  Lawrence  remained,  as 
tifual,  locked  up  feven  months  in  the  year  by  an 
impenetrable  barrier  of  ice ;  and  Nova  Scotia 
ftill  continued  inexorably  fterile ;  fo  much  fo  in- 
deed, that  the  very  men  who,  in  1784,  had  con- 
fidently reprefented  this  province  as  being  capable, 

in 

be  brought  from  any  of  the  foreign  iflands,  under  the  like 
penalty,  except  in  times  of  publick  emergency  and  diflrefs* 
when  the  governors  of  any  of  our  iflands,  with  the  advice  and 
confenc  of  the  council,  may  authorize  the  importation  of 
them  by  Britifli  fubje^s  in  Britifli-built  fliips  for  a  limited 
time.'*  Such  is  the  law  as  it  now  (lands  with  regard  to  the 
import  of  American  articles  into  the  Britifli  Wefl  Indies : 
Concerning  the  export  of  Britifli  Weft  Indian  produce  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  permitted  to  export,  in  fliips  Britifli-built 
and  owned,  any  goods  or  commodities  whatfoever,  which 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  paffing  the  aft,  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  and  alfo  fiigar,  me* 
lafles,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  and  j>iemento ;  bond  being 
given  for  the  due  landing  of  the  fame  ifi  the  United  States. 
L  1  3 
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in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  of  fupplying  all  the 
Weft  Indies  with  lumber  and  provifions,  found 
it  neceflary,  at  the  end  of  thofe  three  years,  to 
apply  for  and  obtain  the  infertion  of  a  claufe  in 
the  prohibitory  aft,  to  authorize  the  admiflion  of 
both  lumber  and  provifions  into  that  province 
from  tht  United  States.  On  this  chrcumftance 
it  is  unneceffary  to  anticipate  the  refleftions  of  the 
reader ! 

In  confequence  of  this  permiffion,  there  were 
(hipped  in  the  year  1 790,  from  the  United  States 
to  Nova  Scotia  alone,  540,000  ftaves  and  head- 
ing, 924,980  feet  of  boards,  285,000  Ihinglcs, 
and  16,000  hoops  ;  40,000  barrels  of  bread  and 
meal^  and  So^ooo  bufhelsr  of  grain  5  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  Canada  had  no  furplus  of  either  lumber 
or  grain  beyond  lier  own  confumption,  or  un* 
doubtedly  the  Canadian  market  would  have  been 
reforted  to,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  And  thus  vinifhed  all  the  golden  dreams 
and  delufive  promifcs  of  a  fuffieient  fupply  from 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  anfwer  tlie  wants  of 
the  Weft  Indies;  and  the  prcdiftlons  of  the  plan- 
ters .  and  merchants  have  been  verified  and  con- 
firmed by  thb  experience  of  years,  I  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  furnifli  the  reader  with  in  accurate 
account  of  the  aftual  exports  from  thofe  pro- 
vinces to  the  Weft  Indies  fince  the  war  (the  re-» 
f)ort  of  the  committee  of  council  on  the  flavd 
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trade,  though  fraught  with  information  in  all 
other  cafes  that  relate  to  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  being  filent  on  this  head)  or  of  the  fifli 
which  they  fend  annually  to  the  fugar  iflands. 
The  quantity  of  this  latter  article  imported  into 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  from  Newfoundland,  on 
an  average  of  four  years  (1783  to  178 6,  both  in- 
clufive)  was  80,645  quintals  (g). 

The  exports,  for  the  year  1787,  from  the 
Britifti  fugar  iflands  to  all  our  remaining  Ame- 
rican pofleffions,  Newfoundland  included,  con- 
fifted  of  9,891  cwt.  of  fugar,  874,580  gallons  of 
rum,  81  cwt.  of  cacao,  4  cwt.  of  ginger,  26,380 
gallons  of  melaffes,  200  lbs.  of  piemento,  575 
cwt.  of  coffee,  1,750  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  and 

(i)  The  imports,  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  St.  John's, 
aiid  Nova  Scotia,  between  3d  of  April,  1 783,  and  the  26th 
of  O&ober  1 784,  have  been  dated  in  a  report  of  the  Aflembly 
of  that  Ifland.  The  **  negative  catalogue'*  is  very  copious. 
No  flour, — no  fhip-bread  or  bifcuit,  no  Indian-corn,  or  other 
meal,— no  horfes,  cattle,  flieep,  hogs,  or  poultry*— The  only 
provifions  were,  one  hundred  and  eighty  buflieb  of  potatoes, 
and  751  hogftieadsand  about  500  barrels  of  falted  fiih,— • 
rather  a  fcanty  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  30,000 
white  people,  and  250,000  blacks,  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen 
ihonths !—— Of  lumber,  &c.  the  quantity  was  510,088  feet, 
to  bundles  of  hoops,  and  301,324  fliingles.— Previous  to 
the  war,  on  an  average  of  the  fiwt  years  from  176S  to  1 772, 
the  whole  imports  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
«knd  St.  John's,  were  33  barrel^  of  flour,  7  hogfheads  of  fi(h^ 
8  barrels  of  oil,  3  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  36,000 
fliingles  and  ftaves,  and  27,235  feet  of  lumber. 

LI  4  fome 
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fome  fmall  articles,  fruit,  &c.  of  little  accounf  ^ 
the  value  of  the  whole,  agreeably  to  the  current 
prices  in  London,  was  ;f.  100,506.  lyj.  10  d. 
fterling,  and  the  (hipping  to  which  it  gave  em- 
ployment was  nominally  17,873  tons,  navigated 
by  1,397  f^n^cn-  As  this  however  includes 
repeated  voyages,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  and 
the  number  of  men  muft  be  reduced  one-half. 

To  the  United  States  of  America  the  fame 
year  the  exports  in  Britifti  fliipping  were  thefe : 
19,921  cwt.  of  fugar,  ij62o,205  gallons  of  rum, 
124^  cwt.  of  cacao,  339  cwt.  of  ginger,  4,200 
gallons  of  melafles,  6,450  lbs.  of  piemento,  3,246 
lbs.  of  coffee,  3,000  lbs,  of  cotton  wool,  291 
hides,  and  737  barrels  of  fruit. 

The  value  in  fterling  rtioney,  according  to  the 
prices  current  in  London,  was  ^.196,460.  8j.  as 
hath  been  ftated  in  the  former  chapter  (h). 
The  amount  of  the  freiglit  on  thefe  exports,  and 
alfo  on  American  produdions  fupplied  the  Weft 
Indies,  is  the  monopoly  which  Great  Britain  has 
cxafted  by  her  late  regulations.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  faid,  that  if  fhe  has  lofl  much,  fhe  has 
gained  nothing ;  but  eftimating  her  profit  at  the; 
utmoft,  to  what  does  it  amount,  compared  with 
the  coft  of  the  purchafe  }  Admitting  it  even  to 
ftand  at  the  fum  fixed  by  the  committee  of  coun- 

(h)  Number  of  vcflcis  (including  repeated  voyages)  586^ 
tonnage  43,380,  men  a,854* 

cU 
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fell  (i)y  how  fuboidinate  is  fuch  a  confidefation, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  future 
growth  and  profitable  exiftence  of  our  fugar 
iilands,  the  whole  of  whofe  acquirements  center  in 
the  bofom  of  the  mother-country,  enriching  her 
joianufadures^  encouraging  her  fiflieries,  uphold- 
ing the  credit  of  her  funds^  fupportiftg  the  value 
of  her  lands,  and  augmenting,  through  a  thoufand 
channels,  her  commerce^  navigation,  revenues, 
ftrength,  wealth,  and  profperity ! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  conCderation  of  very  fe- 
rious  importance  that  the  benefits  of  the  prefent 
reftraining  fyftem  are  by  no  means  commefiftirate 
to  the  rift  which  is  incurred  from  it.  Jamaii^, 
it  is  true,  in  time  of  fcarcity,  may  find  fome  re- 
fource  within  herfelf,  and  Aolierica  has  not  yet 
adopted,  and  perh^s  may  not  adopt,  meafures 
of  retaliation ;  but  it  muftdways  be  remembered, 
that  every  one  of  the  Weft  Indian  iilandls  is  occa- 
fionally  fubje(%  to  hurricanes,  and  many  of  them 
to  exceffive  droughts,  which,  by  deftroying*  ail 
the  products  of  the  earth,  leave  the  wretched 
negroes  no  dependence  but  on  imported  provi- 
fions  fupplied  them  by  their  owners.  Antigua 
iias  been  frequently  rendered  by  this  calamity  a 
fcene  of  deflation,  as  it  was  particularly  in  1 770, 
and  twice  again,  in  the  years  1773  and  1^778. 

OJ  ;f  •34S$oop  fterlbg. 
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BOOK  Should  the  (amc  irrefiftiblc  vifitation  (Overtake 
^^*  thefe  unfortunate  cpuntries  hereafter, — ^as  the 
planters  have  no  veffels  of  their  ownj  and  thofe 
of  America  are  denied  admittance  into  their  ports^ 
-^how  are  even  the  mod  opulent  among  them  to 
avert  firdm  their  Unhappy  labourers  the  miferies 
of  famine^  which  in  a  like  cafe  fwept  off  fuch 
numbers  in  Jamaica?  Concerning  the  permiffion 
that  is  held  out  to  the  planters  to  refort,  in  time 
of  emergency,  to  the  foreign  iilands^  it  is  fo  mani* 
feftly  nugatory,  that  I  choofe  not  to  fpeak  of  it 
in  the  language  which  my  feelings  would  die*" 
tatc  (kj. 

Compared  with  the  danger  thus  impending 
over  the  feeble  and  defencelefs  Africans,  the  incon- 
veniency  which  of  late  has  been  felt  and  com- 
plained of  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  high  price 
of  Weft  Indian  commodities,  deferves  not  the 
confideration  of  a  moment.  It  is  the  necei&ry 
and  unavoidable  confequerice  of  our  own  arrange- 
ihents.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  this  circumftance 
alone  that  comes  home  to  our  feelings ;  and  to 

this 

(AJ  iJndcr  the  prefent  limited  intercourfe  with  America 
()exch](ive  of  the  uncertainty  of  bebg  fupplied  at  all)  thei 
Weft  Indians  arc  fubje£t  to  three  fets  of  devouring  mono-' 
polifts.  I  ft.  The  Britilh  ibip-owners,  zd.  Their  agents 
at  the  ports  in  America.  3d.  Their  agents  or  fa6tors  at  the 
chief  portf  in  the  iflands,  all  of  whom  exa6t  an  unnatural 
profit  from  the  planter ;  by  which  tneans  thofe  moft  eifential 
ptocSmSf  ftaves  and  lumber^  bare  rifen  in  price  no  lefs  than 

37^ 
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iliis  caufe,  more  than  to  any  other,  I  verily  be-  book 
lieve,  may  be  attributed  the  clamour  which  has  iv. 
been  induftriouily  excited  againft  the  planters, 
concerning  thtir  fuppofed  ill  lifage  of  their  ne- 
groes. Difcontent  at  the  high  price  of  fugar,  is 
called  fympatliy  for  the  wretched,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  avarice  become  the  didates  of  humanity. 
What  inconfiftency  tan  be  more  grofs  and  lament 
table  !  We  accufe  the  planter  of  cruelty  to  his 
llavesj  and  contemplate,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
approbation  or  indifference,  out  own  commercial 
|K)licy,  under  which  many  thoufarids  of  thofe  un- 
happy people  have  already  periftied,  and  to  which 
{I  grieve  to  add)  many  thoufands  more  will  pro* 
bably  fall  a  facrifice  ! 

n  per  cittt.  as  the  following  comparatire  tabic  will  de* 
monfirate : 

Prltes  tf  fiaves^  bimher^  tsfc.  ai  Kingft^if  jMnaicdt  dming 
iwo periods;  the firft from  1772  lis  1775  (^^jears  inclufive)  the 
ficwdfrom  1788  /o  1791. 

177*.     1773*    »774-      «775- 
Firft  Period  I  £.  u     £.  «.    £.  «.     ^.  u 

Red  Oak  Stivet  ^rr  M.  S  o  So  8  xo  90 
White  Oak  StaVet  ^  M.  9  10  9  10  10  o  xx  o 
fitch-pine  Lumber  ^  M .  8  o  90  9  xo  10  o 
Common  Lumber  ^  M.  6  10  7  xo  8  10  9  xo 
ai  loch  Shingles     ^  M.  2    o      s    5      «  10      1  i« 

1788.  1789.  X796.  179X. 

Second  Period :               X-  '•  C*  '-  £>  »-  £•  t. 

RedOakSttvea    /«r  M.  14  10  X4    o  10  to  i%    o 

White  Oak  Staves  ^M.  15    o  X5    o  11     o  12    o 

Piuh-pineLarober/rrM.  14    o  X2     5  xi  xo  12     o 

Common  Lumber  ^M.  X3    0x00  9  xo  xo    o 

S2  Inch  Shiogks  ^  M.    3    o  30  a  15  2  15 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

CHAP.  IV.    OF    BOOK  VI. 

This  work  having  (1799)  reached  a  third  cdidort^ 
it  is  with  inimite  (atis&£tion  the  author  has  an  oppor- 
tonity,  in  this  place,  of  prefenting  to  bis  readers  the  I2tfa 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi« 
gation  between  his  Britannick  Majefty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  concluded  at  London  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1794,  and  finally  ratified  by  the  American  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatires  on  die  30th  of  April  1796.  What 
eflfcA  the  aUthor^s  arguments  in  the  preceding  chaptet 
produced  on  this  occafion,  he  prefumes  not  to  (ay.  That 
fome  of  the  hUs  which  he  ftated  had  a  very  confideraUe 
influence  on  the  minds  of  his  Majefty's  minifters,  he  has 
been  allured  from  high  authority ;  and  indeed  it  were 
injurious  to  the  character  of  thofe  minifters  to  fuppofe 
that  they  had  not.  The  12th  article  is  expreffed  in  the 
words  foHowhig  1  "  XII.  His  Majefty  confcnts,  that  it 
**  (hall  and  may  be  lawful,  during  the  time  hereinafter 
"  limited,  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes  to  carry 
*^  to  any  of  his  Majefty's  iflands  and  ports  in  the  Weft 
"  Indies  from  the  United  States,  in  their  own  vejfehy  mt 
**  being  above  the  burthen  offeventy  tonsy  any  goods  or  mer- 
^  chandizres,  being  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  pro- 
"  duce  of  the  faid  States,  which  it  is  or  may  be  lawful 
«« to  carry  to  the  faid  iflands  or  ports  from  die  faid  States 
^  in  Britifti  vefTels  *,  and  that  the  (aid  American  vefTelsfhali 
^^  be  fubjcCl  there  to  no  other  or  higher  tonnage  duties 
^  or  charges  thm  (hall  be  payable  by  Briciih  veflfels  in 

"  the 
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•^  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  diat  the  c^goes  of  apfEN^ 
^  the  (ai4  American  veflels  (hall  be  fubjed  there  to  no      bix. 
^f  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  than  (hall  be  payable 
^  on  the  like  articles  if  imported  there  from  the  faid  State$ 
^  in  Britifli  veffels. 

^  And  his  Majefty  aUb  confents,  diat  it  ftall  be 
^lawful  for  the  faid  American  citizens  to  purchafe, 
^  load)  and  carry  away  in  dieir  £ud  veflels,  to  the  United 
^  States,  from  the  faid  iflands  and  ports,  all  fuch  articles^ 
«*  being  of  the  growth,  manufadure,  or  produce  of  the 
<<  iaid  iflands,  as  may  now  by  law  be  carried  from  thence 
^^  to  the  faid  States  in  Britifh  veflels,  and  fubjed  only 
^  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  on  exportation  to  which 
^  6riti(h  veflels  and  their  cargoes  are  or  (hall  be  fubjed 
^  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

^  Provided  always,  that  the  faid  American  veflels  do 
^  carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States  only  ; 
^  it  being  exprefsly  agreed  and  declared,  that,  during  die 
*<  continuance  of  this  article,  the  United  States  will  pro« 
^<  hibit  and  reftrain  the  carrjring  any  melaflfes,  fugar,  coflFee^ 
**  cocoa,  or  cotton,  in  American  veflels,  either  from  his 
**  Majcft/s  iflands  or  from  the  United  States,  to  any  part 
^  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  reafonable  fea 
^  ftores  excepted, 

**  Provided  alfo,  that  it  fliall  and  may  be  lawful,  di^ring 
«  the  fame  period,  for  Britifli  veflels  to  im[k)rt  from  the 
<<  faid  iflands  into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  from 
^  the  United  States  to  the  faid  jflan4s,  all  articles  what- 
>*  ever,  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufa<3ure  of 
**  the  (aid  iflands,  or  of  the  United  States  refpeilively, 
*<  which  now  may  by  the  laws  of  the  faid  States  be  fo  im- 
^*  ported  and  exported  j  and  that  the  cargoes  of  the  iaid 
«  Britifli  veflels  fliall  be  fubjeS  to  no  other  or  higher 
<^  duties  or  charges,  than  fliall  be  payable  on  the  fame 
f*  articles  if  fo  imported  or  exported  in  American  veflels. 

**  It  is  agreed  that  this  artide,  and  every  matter  and 
H  tbin^  therein  contained,  fliall  continue  to  be  in  force 

^di^ring 
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3  O  o  K  ^  during  the  condmunce  of  the  war  in  which  his  [M»v 
y  1.  ^^  j^y  is  i^w  engaged ;  and  alfo  for  two  years  frooi  and 
^  after  the  day  of  the  fignature  of  die  preliminary  or  odier 
^  articles  of  peace  by  which  the  (ame  may  be  temtinated 
^  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
^  laid  term»  the  tWQ  contra^g  parties  will  endeavour 
^  further  to  regulate  their  commerce  in  ^his  refped,  ao- 
^  cording  to  th^  fid^ioii  in  ^ich  his  Majefty  may  thea 
f^  find  himfelf  withrefpe^t  tp  ^e  Weft  Indies,  and  with 
<^  a  view  to  fuch  arrangements  as  may  beft  conduce  to  the 
^  mutual  adv^tsig^  and  cxtenfiop  of  commerce.''. 
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CHAP.      V, 

Charges  brought  againft  the  Planters  introduSory  of 
Qpinions  apd  PoSlrines  the  Dejign  of  which  is  to 
frovey  that  the  Seftlment  of  the  Britijh  Plant  a- 
tions  was  improvident  and  unwife. — Tefiimony  of 
the  InfpeSlor-Qeneral  on  this  SubjeSly  and  Ani' 
madverfions  thereon. — Erroneous  Idea  concerning 
a  dijlin£l  Inter eji  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Sugar  IJIands.'^The  National  Income  and  the 
Profits  of  Individuals  arifing  from  thofe  I/lands 
conftdered  Separately. — Opinions  of  Pofilethwaite 
and  Child. — Whether  the  Duties  on  Weft  Indian 
(Commodities  imported  fall  on  the  Confumer^  and 
in  what  Cafes  ? -^Drawbacks  and  Bounties :  Ex^ 
planation  of  thofe  Terms j  and  their  Origin  an4 
Propriety  traced  and  demonfirated. — Of  the  Mo- 
nopoly-compaSI ;  its  Nature   and  Origin. — Rer 
j^riSlion^  on  the  Colonifii  enumerated;  and  the 
Benefits  refuliing  therefrom  to  the  Mother  Country 
pointed  out  and  illuftrated. — Advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Planter^  the  Revenue^  and  the 
Public^  from  permitting  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Weft  Indies  to  refine  their  raw  Sugar  for  the 
Britifti  Confumption. — Uiijuft  Qlamours  raifed  in 
Great  Britain  on  any  temporary  Advance  of  the  Weft 
Indian  Staples.— Proie£l  of  eftablifhing    Sugar 

Plantations 
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Plantations  in  the  Eaji  Indies  under  the  Pr^ 
teSlion  of  Government  confidered. — Remonftrance^ 
which  might  be  offered  againft  this  and  other 
.    Meafures.-r-Cot}cli(fion^ 

II  o  o  K  After  fo  copious  a  dilplay  as  hath  been  giveq 
^^;  ,  of  the  prodigioufly  increafed  value  of  thefe  im- 
portant iflands,  during  the  fpace  of  a  century  an4 
a  half,  which  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  their  firft 
fettlement,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  conduct 
pf  Qreat  Britain  towards  them  (aotwithflanding 
the  procepciipgs  on  whi^h  I  have  prefumcd  to^ 
^imadvert  in  the  foxjegoing  chapjcr)  has  gene- 
rally been  founded  in  kindnefs  and  liberality  j 
and  that  the  murmurs  and  complaints  which  have 
fometimes  proceeded  from  the  planters,  when 
new  and  heavy  duties  have  been  laid  on  their 
ftaples,  liave  been  equally  ungrateful  and  unjuft  i 
the  faflidious  peeviflmefs  of  opulent  folly,  anc\ 
forfeited  profperity. 

Charges  to  this  efFeft  have  indeed  been  fre-. 
quentlyuged  againft  the  planters  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, with  a  ipirit  of  bittemefs  and  rancour, 
which  inclines  one  to  think,  that  a  fmall  degree 
of  envy  (excited,  perhaps,  by  the  fplendid  appear- 
ance of  a  few  opulent  individuals  among  them, 
refident  in  Great  Britain)  is  blended  in  the  accu- 
fation.  They  would  therefore  have  remained 
unnoticed  by  me,  were  they  not,  on  frequent  occa- 

fions^ 
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fioris,  intrbdiidtory  of  dodrines  and  opinions 
as  extmordinary  in  their  nature,  as  dangerous  in 
their  tendency ;  for^  fupportcd  as  they  are  by 
perfons  of  ability  and  influence^  they  cannot  faili 
if  adopted  by  minifters,  and  carried  from  the  na- 
tional councils  into  meafures,  to  widen  our  recent 
wounds,  and  make  a  general  maflacre  of  our 
whole  fyftem  of  colonization. 

Of  thefe  doftrines  and  opinions^  fo  far  as  they 
concern  the  Britilh  plantations  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, the  following  is  a  fair  abftradt  and  abridge- 
ment t 

First*  That  the  fugar  iflands  have  been  fet- 
tled by  Britilh  capitals  which  might  have  been 
employed  to  greater  advantage  at  home,  in  carry- 
ing on  and  extending  the  manufaftures,  the 
commerce,  and  agriculture  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly.  That  the  money  expended  upon 
Weft  Indian  eftateS,  is  in  general  far  from 
yielding  a  profitable  return  to  the  nation,  inaf- 
ihuch  as  even  a  good  crop  does  not  leave  the 
owner  fo  much  as  fix  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  after 
payment  of  expences. 

Thirdly.  That  the  duties  on  Weft  Indian 
commodities  fall  altogether  on  the  confumer. 

Fourthly.  That  the  feveral  prohibitory 
laws  which  have  been  made,  tending  to  force  the 
confumption  of  Britifli  Weft   Indian   produce 

Vol.11,  Mm  upon 
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upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have  vcfted 
in  the  planters  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Bri-' 
ti(h  market,  at  the  coft,  and  to  the  manifeft  in* 
jury,  of  the  Britifti  confumcr,  Who  might  other- 
wife  purchafe  fugars,  &c.  from  the  foreign  iflands, 
20  or  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  thofe  of  Great 
Britain. 

Fifthly.  That  from  this  great  difparity  of 
price  between  Britifti  and  foreign  fugars,  the 
former  cannot  be  made  an  objeA  of  export  from 
Great  Britain,  by  any  other  means  than  by  granting 
drawbacks  and  bounties  out  of  the  exchequer  > 
tlie  Britifti  exporter  being  otherwife  unable  to 
Hand  the  competition  of  prices  in  the  foreign 
market : — a  policy,  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
dangerous  and  dcftruftive. 

The  inference  which  is  drawn  from  thefe  pre- 
mifes  is  plainly  this,  that,  confidering  the  expence 
of  protefting  them  in  war,  the  fettlement  of  fugar 
plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  improvident 
and  unwife ;  and  that  their  further  cxtenfion  and 
improvement  would  not  promote  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  Britifti  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe,  and  fimilar  notions 
of  the  fame  tendency,  but  of  more  extenlive  ap- 
plication, were  originally  diffeminated  with  na 
other  view,  than,  by  depreciating  the  value  and 
importance  of  all  colonial  fettlcments,  to  recon;- 
cilc  the  nation  to  thofe  rafti  and  inconfiderate 
*  proceeding,. 
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proceedings,  which  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  chap, 
America.  They  have  had  their  day ;  and,  like 
other  fpeculations  and  endeavours  as  vain  and 
ineffedual,  might  have  been  configned,  without 
injury,  to  oblivion.  As,  however,  the  manifeft 
aim  of  fuch  dodrines  is  to  induce  the  legiflature 
to  adopt  meafures  that  in  their  confequences  may 
check  and  impede  the  further  progrefs  of  the  co- 
lonifts  in  a.  line  of  cultivation,  in  which,  under 
the  exprefs  encouragement  of  government,  they 
have  already  embarked  their  fortunes,  and  ap- 
plied their  faculties,  it  becomes  neceffary,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  to  confider  them  with  fome 
degree  of  attention. 

It  might  indeed  be  alledged,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  nothing  can  more  clearly  expofe  the 
nakednefs  of  that  dodrinc  which  afFeds  to  con- 
fider the  fugar  iflands  as  unprofitable  to  the  na- 
tion, than  a  plain  and  fimple  difplay  of  the  pro- 
dudions  which  they  furnifh,  the  market  which 
they  create  for  our  manufadures,  and  the  (hip- 
ping to  which  they  give  employment.  And  fuch 
a  difplay  hath  already  been  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters :  but,  unfortunately,  there  prevail 
many  popular  prejudices  againft  the  colonies, 
which  are  difficult  to  remove,  becaufe  they  are 
founded  not  in  reafon  but  felfifhnefs.  Opinions 
thus  entrenched,  are  only  to  be  encountered  by 
M  m  2  recalling 
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recalling  to  the  pablick  attention,  fuch  eftabliflfied 
principles  and  fads  as,  being  built  on  experieace, 
neither  fophiftry  can  perplex,  nor  felf-intereft 
elude. 

In  mod  of  the  late  fpeculative  fyftems  that  I 
have  feen,  which  have  treated  of  the  Britilh  co- 
lonies, there  appears  this  great  and  fundamental 
error,  that  their  interefts  in  general  are  confidered 
as  dlftind  from,  and  in  fome  refpefts  oppofed  to, 
the  general  interefts  of  the  empire.  We  fpeak  of 
them  indeed  as  mr  colonies,  and  of  their  inhabi- 
tants as  our  fubjeds  j  but  in  our  dealings,  we  are 
apt  to  regard  them  with  a  fpirit  of  rivalry  or 
jealoufy,  as  an  unconnefted  or  hoftile  people, whofe 
profperity  is  our  detriment^  and  whofe  gain  is  our 
lofe. 

Intimations  to  this  effeft  were,  I  admit, 
promulgated  by  very  able  writers  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, concerning  new  England,  and  fome  other  of 
the  colonies  in  North  America;  but- none  of 
thofe  writers  ever  confidered  the  plantations  in 
the  Weft  Indies  in  the  fame  point  of  view.  They 
knew  that  the  greateft  benefit  of  colonies,  is  the 
produdion  of  ftaple  commodities  different  from 
thofe  of  the  mother- country;  an  advantage  almoft 
peculiar  to  fuch  of  our  plantations  as  are  fituated 
in  the  fouthern  latitudes.  This  necelTary  dif- 
tlndlon  fcems  however  to  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice 
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tkre  even  of  thofe  who  admit  that  the  money 
which  is  vefted  in  the  fugar  iflands,  is  in  faft 
Britifti  property,  and  that  the  profits  and  returns 
arifing  from  it,  center  in  Great  Britain,  and  no 
where  elfe ;  another  advantage  peculiar  to  our 
Weft  Indian  fettlements.  Yet  the  truth  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  fugar  planters,  generally 
Ipeaking,  are  but  fo  many  agenfs  or  ftewards  for 
their  creditors  and  annuitants  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  or  if,  in  fome  few  inftances,  they  are 
independent  proprietors  themfelves,  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  alone  that  their  incomes  are  expended, 
and  their  fortunes  ultimately  vefted.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  fugar  iflands  therefore  ought,  in  all 
reafon,  to  be  confidered  as  ftanding  precifely  on 
the  fame  footing  with  the  produce  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  fugar  made  in  them  is  raifed  by 
Britifli  fubjefts,  and  the  fale  of  it  (as  far  as  it  cart 
anfwer  aHy  profitable  purpol^  to  Great  Britain) 
confined  to  the  Britifti  market.  In  the  adtual 
confumption  of  the  commodity  within  the  king- 
dom, the  money  which  it  cofts  is  only  transferred 
from  the  hand  of  one  inhabitant  into  that  of 
another ;  hence,  be  the  price  high  or  low,  the  na- 
tion at  large  is  not  one  (hilling  the  richer  nor  the 
poorer  on  that  account.  But,  of  whatever  is 
confumed  at  home,  the  value  is  faved,and  of  what- 
ever is  exported  abroad,  and  paid  for  by  foreigners, 
M  m  3  the 
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BOOK  the  amount  is  fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  kiog^ 
VI.      dom(l?). 

"^^  Neither  ought  the  national  profits  arifing 
from  their  cultivation,  to  be  eftimated,  in  any 
degree,  by  the  profits  which  are  made  by  the 
feveral  individual  cultivators.  The  income  which 
the  nation  derives  fi-om  her  fugar  plantations^ 
comprehends  the  w/io/e  of  their  produce*  The 
income  of  the  cultivators  confifts  only  of  the  very, 
fmall  proportion  of  that  produce  which  is  left  to^ 
them,  after  paying  duties  to  government,  freights 
and  commiffions  to  the  Britifii  merchants,  and 
.theintereft  of  their  debts  to  Britifli  creditors. 
It  is  indeed  very  poffible  that  a  concern  may  be 
lucrative  to  the  publick,  which  is  ruinou?  to  the 
individual.  That  the  nation  has  been  benefited 
in  ten  thoufand  ways  from  her  plantations  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  no  man  of  common  fenfc  or  com- 

ChJ  It  is  the  pra«5^ice  with  ibme  writers,  in  treating  of 
foreign  commerce,  to  confidsr  every  branch  of  it  as  un£iL- 
voiirable  to  the  nation,  in  which  the  imports  are  of  greater 
value  than  the  exports ;  that  is,  they  ilrike  a  balance  on  the 
cuftom-houfe  entries,  and  confider  the  excefs  either  way,  as 
the  meafare  of  the  national  advantages,  or  difadvantages,  of 
fuch  a  trade.  Perhaps  the  application  of  this  rule  to  mod 
branches  of  foreign  commerce  (rightly  fo  called)  is  not  im- 
proi)er ;  and  it  will  extend,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
our  trade  with  the  Eaft  Indies ;  but  from  what  has  been  (aid 
in  the  text,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  grofs  abfiurdity  of 
bringing  our  intercourfe  with  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  fame 
ftandard  ;  and  that  our  impotf/romy  and  not  expori  to  them,  lis 
to  be  confidered  as  the  meafurc  of  their  value. 

moQ 
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tnon  candour  ever  denied,  until  the  motives  that 
I  have  already  affigned,  gave  birth  to  a  contrary 
pretence ;  and  that  many  individual  proprietors 
have,  at  the  fame  time,  fuffered  considerably  by 
adventuring  therein,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  notorious 
to  difputc. 

But  the  ai^ument  that  comes  more  imme- 
diately home  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  is  the 
very  prevalent  idea  which  I  have  before  (lightly 
noticed,  that  all  the  produds  of  the  Britifli  Weft 
Indieg,  and  more  efpecially  the  great  article  fugar, 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than 
thofe  of  the  foreign  plantations,  Againft  this 
circumftance,  (if  it  were  well  founded)  it  might 
feem  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  national  benefit 
arifing  generally  from  the  whole  fyftem ;  but  the 
confumer,  mindful  of  himfelf  only,  conceives  that 
he  ought  to  have  permiflSon  to  purchafe  fugar 
at  the  cheapeft  rate,  wherever  he  can  procure  it. 
The  refii^er,  whofe  aim  it  i$  to  buy  cheap  and 
fell  dear,  claims  the  fame  privilege;  to  which 
indeed  there  would  be  lefs  objeftion,  if  he  would 
confent  that  another  part  of  his  fellow-fubjefts, 
the  growers  of  the  commodity,  (hould  enjoy  the 
fame  freedom  from  commercial  reftraint  which 
he  requires  for  himfelf.  Unluckily  however,  the 
faft  itfelf  is  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation. 
The  exiftence  of  fuch  difparity  of  price,  inde- 
pendent of  accidental  and  temporary  jftui^u^tjops, 
M  m  4  is 
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is  neither  true  nor  poffible,  as  is  demonfbrated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  Britifti  export,  both  of  raw 
and  refined  fugar,  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  marr 
kets  y  it  being  evident,  that  foreigners  woidd  not 
refort  to  our  market  for  the  purcliafe  of  a 
commodity,  which  they  might  buy  cheaper  at 
home  (c) :  Nor  do  I  recolleft  when  it  was  other- 
wife. 

(cj  RcfpcAing  tRe  French  fugar  iflands,  I  can  fpeak  of  my 
own  knowledge.      Mod  of  their  largefl:  pbntei;  having 
adopted  the  pra(^ice  of  cUrfing^  they  pay  lefs  attention  to  the 
manufadure  of  good  mufcavado  th^n  19  given  to  it  in  our 
iflands.    Thi^  latter  therefore,  being  generally  of  inferior 
qnality,  may  be  fold  proportionally  cheaper  than  ours ;  but 
whenever  it  is  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  price  alfo  is  equal,  and 
fometimes  higher.     Of  twelve  fampltrs  of  mufcavado  fugar 
produced  to  me  in  Saint  Domingo,  as  of  the  bcft  quality  of 
fucn  brat  made  in  that  ifland,  I  could  not  honeftly  pronounce 
that  any  one  was  well  manufaAured ;   and  1  am  perfuaded  I 
could  have  purchafed  better  fugars  in  Jamaica  at  a  Icfe  price 
than  was  afked  for  thofe.    This  was  in  1791,  foon  after  the 
revolt  of  the  flaves,  when  it  might  have  been  fuppofcd  that  the 
diftrefle*  of  the  French  planters  would  have  compelled  them 
to  fell  their  fugars  more  reafonably  than  they  had  done  for 
feveral  years  before.   In  fad,  the  only  <iatum  for  afcertaining 
the  relative  value  of  foreign  and  BritiQi  fugar,  is  xht  price  of 
each  at  the  ccknial  market ;  inilead  of  which,  the  price  always 
referred  to,  is  thefrice  in  Europe^  after  the  charges  of  freight, 
duty,  &c.  are  added  to  the  original  coft.    The  not  attending 
to  this  neceflary  diftin^ion,  has  probably  given  rife  to  the 
very  erroneous  idea  above  noticed,  which  has  occafioned 
more  ill-will  and  groundjcfs  complaint  againft  the  BritUh 
fugar  planter,  than  any  other  circumftance.     While  I  am  on 
this  fubje<a  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of 
the  difparity  between  the  profits  obtained  on  their  fugar  by 

•  the 
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^fe.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when  England, 
having  no  plantations  of  her  own,  was  compelled 
to  purchafe  of  foreign  nations,  and  at  their  own 
prices,  many  articles  of  prime  neceffity,  for  a 

fupply 

the  Britifh  and  French  planters  in  Great  Britain  and  France* 
Jn  a  French  publication  of  character,  ♦  the  author  {lates  the 
whole  year*s  import  into  France  on  an  average  at 

13O9O00  cafks,  valued  at  90  million  If  livres,  equal  to 

^.fter.  3,937>S09- 
Againd  this  value  he  fets  the  duties  and  im- 
pods,  viz.  Livres, 

Duties  of  the  weftern  domain  -  r  5,600,000  -  £,  245,000 
Pitto  in  the  Weft  Indies    -      -     7,344,000  -    -  3a  1,300 

566,300 
pltto  on  50,000  ca&s  confum- 1 

.idorrefinedinFrapcc         }    4,S9*.«>oo  -    -  aoo^ 

Total  of  impofts  and  duties,  including  the  ^ 
charges  of  Government,  civil  and  mili-  C    -     767,200 
tary,  in  the  iflands        •        r        r        -  i         ^  ' 

According  to  this  ftateipent, 

thcfe  fugars  are  valued,  per 

calk,  at    -     -      -      -     - 
^nd  the  duties  thereon  efti- 1  g 


isy 


f    30    5    9i 


mated  at 


Leaves,  clear  of  duti»  -   •  ^4  17    9I  fterCng  money. 

Let  us  now  look  to  Britifb  fugars. 
I  fuppofe  14  cwt  a  good  average  weighty  caflc  at  fale, 
and  that  2 1.  5  s.  /rr  cwt.  was  a  high  medium  of  price  in 
Great  Britain  (duty,  ^c.  included)  for  feveral  years  pre- 
vious  to.the  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  St.  Domingo : 

I  compute 


*  Rtikaioni  d*oa  ViciUard,  ftc,  1785. 
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BOOK    fopply  of  which,  thofe  very  nations  now  refort  to 

VI.      the  Britifli  market.     "  Before  the  fettlement  oi 

^"""^''^^   our  colonics  (fays  Poftlethwaite)  our  manufec- 

tures  were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent.     In 

tbofe 

I  compute  the  publick  charges,  civil  and  military,  paid   in 

our  iflands  by  grant  of  afTembly,  at  not  lefs  than  200,000  L 

per  annum : 
And  that  this  reds  as  a  charge  upon  their  fugars  of  about  two 

(hillings  per  c\vt. 
The  amount  of  thefc  colonial  im polls  upon  a  cafk  of  14  cwt. 

will  therefore  be  -  -  -£.180 

The  BritiCh  duties  which  were  formerly  paid  on 

importation  were  12s,  3f //./«•  cwt.         -        8  i*     o 

In  all,  ^  calk    -    -    /.lo    o     o 


Then,  fuppofing  the  grofs  vtluc  of  one  calk  of 

i4/>«'cwr.  at  45J. /)«cwt»  to  be    -     -    ^^.31   10    o 
Deduct  publick  impofls  and  duties         «  10    o    o 


Leaves    -      "    £ 


.21   10 


N.  B.  J  I.  Bs,  (the  French  Duties)  is  rather  lefs  than  i2/>er 
cent,  on  the  value,  and  zol.  the  impolb  and  duties  paid 
by  the  Britilh  planters,  is  31 1  pet  ceni* 
From  the  preceding  calculation  it  appears^  that  out  of  lool^ 
value  of  the  French  planter's  fvigar,  there  is  left  him,  after 
payment  of  duties  to  hb  government  abroad  and  at  home, 
82I.— But  to  the  Britilh  planter,  out  of  bis  fugar,  no  more 
than  681.  js.*— and  although  the  grqis  apparent  value  of  the 
Britilli  planter's  hogflicad  of  fugar  is  higher  than  that  of  Uiq 
French  planter's  by  il.  4s.  3d.  yet  he  receives,  after  paying 
the  taxes  upon  k,  lefs  than  the  other  by  3}.  7s.  9d.— This 
fuperior  advantage  enables  the  French  planters  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  negroes,  and  to  carry  on  their  plantations  at  a 
greater  expence  than  the  Englifh— circumftances  which  pro-., 
bably  make  the  fcale  between  the  planters  of  the  two  nation^ 
ncany  even* 
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thofe  days,  we  had  not  only  our  naval  ftores,  but 
our  fhips,  from  our  neighbours.  Germany  fur- 
fiiflied  us  with  all  things  made  of  metal,  even  to 
nails.  Wine,  paper,  linens,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things,  came  from  France.  Portugal  fupplied  us 
with  fugar.  All  the  produAs  of  America  were 
poured  into  us  from  Spain ;  and  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  a^  their  own  prm^  The  fame 
^count  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child.  "  Por- 
tuguefe  fugar  (fays  this  author)  before  we  had 
plantations  of  our  own,  fold  for  feven  and  eight 
pounds  ftcrling  the  quintal  or  cwt.  j"  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  and  well  known  circumflance,  after 
that  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Jamaica,  was  fup- 
preffed  by  an  exorbitant  duty  of  near  ^.lo  the 
hundred  weight.  Great  Brit;vin  was  compelled  to 
pay  to  her  rivals  and  enemies  ^.  200,000  annually 
for  this  comniodity,  foeflential  to  a  great  variety 
of  her  mod  important  manufad:ures»  At  lengthy 
the  duty  being  repealed,  and  a  bounty,  fomc  time 
after,  fubftituted  in  its  place,  the  provinces  of 
peorgia  and  South  Carolina  entered  upon,  and 
fucceeding  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant, 
fupplied,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  tlian  the  French  and 
Spaniards  (receiving  too  our  aianufadures  in 
payment)  not  only  the  Britifh  confumption,  but 
^fo  enabled  Great  Britain  to  export  a  furplus  at 
fa  advanced  price  to  foreign  markets. 

If 
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If  thefe  writers  then  were  well  informed,  and 
the  commeJcial  world  has  thought  highly  of  their 
induftry  and  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  (though  it  is  eafily  faid,  and  as  eafily  denied) 
that  the  fcttlement  of  the  Britilh  fugar  plantations 
was  unwife  or  improvident ;  nor  will  it  be  found 
very  eafy  to  point  out  any  other  channel  in  which 
the  money  which  has  been  expended  in  their 
improvement,  could  have  been  applied  to  greater 
national  benefit.  Againft  advantages  of  fuch 
magnitude  and  permanence  as  I  have  (hewn  to 
refult  firom  thofe  colonies,  and  the  various  branches 
of  our  commerce  dependent  thereon,  neither  the 
lofs  to  individuals  in  the  plantations,  by  impro- 
vident fchemes  in  the  outfet,  or  improper  con- 
d\i<5t  in  their  fubfequent  purfuits,  nor  the  tem-^ 
porary  inconvenience  which  is  fometimes  fuf- 
tained  by  the  purchafers  and  confumers  at  home, 
from  an  occafional  advance  of  price  in  fome  few 
of  the  colonial  produfts,  outweighs  in  the  fcalc 
of  reafon  a  featheV ! 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  other 
pofitions  and  doftrines  which  have  been  advanced 
concerning  the  duties  that  are  paid,  and  the 
drawbacks  that  are  granted  on  the  produfts  of 
the  Britilh  fugar  iflands,  and  (hall  afterwards  treat 
fomewhat  largely  of  the  monopoly  compaft,  or 
the  privilege  which  the  planters  of  thofe  iflands 
poflefs,  of  fupplying  cxclufively  the  Britilh  con* 

fymptiou 
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fumption  of  fugar,  and  other  articles.  The  fub- 
jedt  is  naturally  dry,  and  not  fufceptible  of  orna- 
ment ;  but  its  importance  will  not  be  difputed, 
and  perhaps  there  are  but  few  commercial  regula- 
tions whofe  principles  are  lefs  underftood  than 
thofe  of  the  com  pad  laft  mentioned. 

The  points  to  be  confidered  are  briefly  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  objedions : — It  is  af- 
ferted, 

First,  That  the  duties  which  are  levied  on 
the  produfts  of  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  though  paid  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  by  the  proprietor  or  importer,  ultimately 
fell  on  the  confumer,  and  on  him  alone  Cd) . 

Secondly, 

fdj  The  following  are  corred  tables  of  the  duties  payable 
at  this  time  (1792)  on  the  principal  articles  of  Weft  Indian 
produce*  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Duties  ^fl^i^«/wi  Importation  i«/»  Great  Britain  of 
the  Produce  of  the  Brlfifi  Ifeji  Indies^  agretalU  to  the  Cw 
Jolidatid  AB^  moft  of  which  are  drawn  back  upon  Exporiatm* 


£■ 

/. 

d. 

C    s.    d. 

Refined  fugar,  cwt.  4 

18 

8 

Indigo,    mahogany, 

Mufc.  fugar,  -    -  0 

>S 

0 

Nicaragua  wood,  . 

Rum,^gallon,cuf- 

logwood,  lignum- 

toms  s^.  excifc 

viia?,  and  fuftick. 

41*  3</.    -    -     0 

4 

8 

free. 

Piemcnto,  per  lb.    0 

0 

3 

•  Coffee,  ^cwt.  036 
Cocoa, 

'^Iftk  Otffee  is  for  home  confumption^  it  pays  a  further  duty  of 
3/.  tSs.  per  cmt.  to  the  cuftmsy  and  t^d.  per  lb.  to  iheexcife."^ 
Cocoa  alfo^  iff 91'  home  cotftrnptiony pajfs  12^6^.  p^ cwt^^'-^iife 
did.  per  U. 
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BOOK  Secondly,  That  the  praftice  of  allowidg 
drawbacks  on  their  re- export,  is  dangerous  and 
deftruftive.  Thirdly^ 


VI. 


£.    s.    d. 

£.   s.    d. 

Cocoa,  ditto.  -     -  o     i     3 

Gum  Guaiacum,     009 

Ginger,    black     or 

Jalap        -         -     0    0     9 

white,  per  cwt.     oil     0 

Aloes,  per  cwt.    -   6  10     8 

Cotton,   from    any 

Sarfaparilla,/dr  lb.  008 

place  in   Britifh 

Ta«iarinds,red,cwt.i     0    6 

bottoms,/*^. 

Intpoft  of  the  United  States  upon  Wb8t  India 

Produce. 

Cw/x. 

Cents* 

Diftilled  fpirits,  if  more 

forty  per  ctntn  above 

than  ten  per  cent,  below 

proof        -      -       -  30 

proof, /^  gallon  -     -  ao 

If  of  more  than  forty 

If  more  than  five,  and 

ptr  cent,  above  proof   40 

not  more  than  ten,  per 

Brown  fugar        •      •     1} 

r^«/.  below         -         -  ai 

Mclaffes        .      .       -    3 

If  of  proof,  and  not  more 

Coffee,  per  pound         -    4 

than  five  pet  cent,  be- 

Cocoa       -•       -        -     I 

low         -          -         -  22 

Piemento   -        -       -    4 

If  above  proof,  but  not 

Indigo        -        -       -  aj 

exceeding  twenty  per 

Cotton        -        -      -     J 

cent.        -          -  •      -  25 

Tonnage  on  foreign  vef- 

If  of  more  than  twenty. 

fels/>^ton      -       -  50 

and  pot  more  than 

N.  B.  One  Imndred  Cents  is  equal  to  a  Spanifi  Dollar m 
Not  lefs  th^  50  Gals,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 
•4^*  An  addition  of  ten  per  centum  to  be  made  to  the  feveral 
rates  of  duties  before  fpecificd  and  impofed,  excepting  rum, 
which  (hall  be  imported  in  (hips  or  vefleW  not  of  the  Uiiiled 
Sutes.  4 

t^  Brown  or  Mufcavado  (iigar,  mi  of  the  BrkUh  plan« 
tstioow  w  fu^jeft,  on  its  ionporution  into  Ofcat  Brituo,  to  a 

dutf 
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Thirdly,  That  the  monopoly  of  fupply  chap. 


Vetted  in  the  planters  is  partial,  oppreffive,  and  , 
unjuft. 

I  SHALL  confider  thefe  feveral  pofitions  in  the 
order  in  which  1  have  placed  them.  The  invef* 
tigation  of  them  is  neceffary  to  the  completion 
of  my  work,  and,  with  a  few  general  obfervations, 
will  conclude  my  labours. 

If  daily  experience  did  not  evince  that  argu- 
ment has  very  little  efFeft  on  the  avarice  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  felfifh  prejudices  of  indivi- 
duals, it  might  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
firft  of  thefe  pofitions  (in  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried)  fliould  ever  be  ferioufly  repeated, 
after  the  clear  and  unanfwerable  refutation  which 
has  been  given  to  it,  both  in  parliament  and  from 
the  prefs,  a  thoufand  times;  and  what  is  more, 
by  fad  experience  in  a  thoufand  inftances !  So 
long,  however,  as  it  continues  to  be  the  language 
of  prejudiced  or  intercfted  men,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  planters  to  give  it  attention ;  and  although 
they  may  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  a  quef- 
tion  which  has  been  fo  frequently  and  fully  invef- 

tigated, 

duty  of  jf .  !•  7i.  2  ^.  and  white  or  clayed  fugar  of  foreign 
growth  to  ;f .  2.  s  /.  6  d,  the  cwt ;  Eaft  Indian  fugar  being 
ranked  among  the  company's  imports  as  manufactured  goods, 
pays  ^.37.  1 6/,  id.  per  cent,  advahrem.  It  is  all  white  or 
clayed  fu^ar. 


V. 
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tigated,  they  have  no  reafon  on  that  account  id 
be  iilent ;  inafmuch  as  the  dot^krine  itfelf  has  not^ 
unfortunately,  the  grace  of  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  planters  then  have  afBrmed,  and  they 
repeat,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  mathema* 
ticks  more  inconteftible  than  this  maxim  in  com- 
merce, t/ial  the  value  of  all  commodities  at  market 
depends  entirely  on  their  plenty  or  fear  city  ^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  or  confumption. — If  the  quantity 
at  market  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  feUer 
undoubtedly  can,  and  always  does,  fix  his  own 
price  on  his  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  quantity  at  market  greatly  exceeds  the  vent 
or  demand,  then  it  is  out  of  the  feller's  power  to 
influence  the  price,  for  the  plenty  will  neceflarily 
keep  it  down  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
raife  it. 

The  truth  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
the  latter  cafe  the  original  coft  of  the  goods,  and 
all  fubfequent  charges  thereon,  fuch  as  freight^ 
warehoufe  rent,  duties  and  taxes  of  all  kinds,  are 
objedtsof  no  concern  to  the  buyer.  The  quan- 
tity, and  the  quantity  alone,  regulates  the  price 
at  market,  and  augments  or  diminifhes  the  pro- 
fits of  the  feller.  If  the  demand  be  great,  and 
the  quantity  fmall,  the  feller  has  fometimes  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  reimburfing  himfelf  the 

original 
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bViginal  coft,  and  all  fubfequent  chaises  and 
duties,  but  likewife  of  making  great  profit  be- 
fides.  Reverie  the  circumftances,  and  he  finds 
himfelf  a  confidcrable  lofer.  All  this  is  the  ne- 
ceflary  and  unavoidable  nature  of  commercial 
adventure,  whiqh  is  only  prolperous  as  it  contrives 
io  feed  the  market  ^o^x\^  %  of,  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  fupply  no  more  than  adequate  to  the 
demand :  Thus  the  taxes  on  leather,  foap,  can- 
dles, malt>  beer,  and  fpiritsj  by  enhancing  the 
price  to,  may  be  faid  to  fall  on,  the  confumers  ; 
for  as  the  manufafturers  have  it  in  their  power, 
fo  they  proportion  the  fupply  to  the  demand, 
and  bring  to  market  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
anfwer  the  confumption,  and  if,  after  all,  they 
cannot  obtain  a  living  profit,  they  ceafe  to  deal 
in  thofe  commodities* 

It  is  the  fame  in  jegard  to  tea,  wines,  and  other 
commodities,  the  growth  or  manufadure  of  fo- 
reign nations,  over  whofe  exports  we  have  no  con- 
trouL  The  merchant  importer  governs  his  im- 
ports by  the  demand  which  he  computes  there 
will  be  at  the  Britifli  market  for  the  commodity ; 
and  ceafes  to  import  fuch  goods  as  he  finds  will 
not  yield  him  a  profit,  afrcr  the  duty  and  all  other 
charges  are  reimburfed. 

But,  in  the  cafe  of  articles  which  the  fituation 
and  neceflities  of  the  owner  bring  to  fale,  and  for 
which  no  other  vent  can  be  found,  it  is  impoffiblc 

Vol.  IL  N  n  that 
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that  any  duties  or  taxes  which  the  commodity 
may  have  paid  in  its  way  to  market,  can  have  any 
effeft  on  the  price ;  for  the  price  arifes  from  the 
'demand,  and  the  demand  from  the  buyer^s  wants, 
which  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  the  laying  any 
duty  can  create,  or  the  not  laying  it  dimtni(h. — 
Thus,  when  wheat  is  fcarce,  the  price  rifes ;  and 
two  or  three  good  harvcfts  make  it  cheap  again, 
without  any  reference  to  the  land-tax  whether  it 
be  3  J.,  or  4  J.  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
farmer's   cxpences.     Nor  will  corn  afterwards 
bear  a  good  price,  until  the  ftock  is  leflened  by 
exportation,  or  otherwife,  to  fuch  a  quantity  as 
is  barely  fufficient  for  home  confumption.  Hops, 
hay,  cyder,  and  a  thoufand  other  commodities, 
are  fubjedl  to  the  fame  rule. 

Such  too  is  precifely  the  fituation  of  the  Weft 
Indian  planters  :  tliey  are  compelled  to  fend  their 
goods  to  market,  or  fl:arve ;  and  (with  a  few  un- 
profitable exceptions)  there  is  no  market  to  which 
they  are  permitted  to  refort  but  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  produce  therefore,  when  brought 
to  fale,  can  obtain  no  other  than  its  natural 
price,  I  mean  that  price  which  a  greater  or  lefs 
fupply  neceflarily  and  naturally  creates.  The 
confumers  of  fugar  neither  care  for,  nor  enquire 
after,  its  original  coft,  or  the  duties  and  charges 
which  it  has  paid  in  its  way  to  market.  The 
importer  however  muft  pay  the  duties  before  he 

can 
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KXa  bring  his  fugar  to  fale,  for  no  man  will  buy 
tinlcfs  the  duty  is  firft  cleared  ;  and  whether  the 
importer  can  compel  the  buyer  to  refund  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  adding  it  to  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  depends  altogether,  as 
I  have  obferved,  on  the  quantity  at  market ;  it 
being  an  abfolute  contradidion  to  affirm  that 
great  plenty  and  a  high  price  on  the  one  hand,  or 
on  the  other,  great  fcarcity  and  a  low  price,  can 
exift  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  That  fugar,  like 
other  commodities,  is  fometimes  bought  up  in 
Great  Britain  by  engroffers  on  fpeculation,  may 
be  very  poffible;  but  this  is  a  traffick  in  which  as 
neither  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  nor  their 
feftors  at  home,  have  any  concern,  fo  neither  are 
they  anfwerable  for  any  coafequences  arifing 
from  it. 

It  is  true  that,  when  providential  calamities 
have  overtaken  the  Weft  Indies,  the  evil  has 
fometimes  been  remotely  felt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  When  it  pleafed  the  Almighty 
to  lay  wafte  the  fugar  iflands  by  a  fucceffion  of 
tremendous  hurricanes,  it  was  reafonable  to  expert 
that  the  reduced  ftate  of  their  exports,  would  en- 
hance their  value  in  Europe.  It  might  then  per- 
hapi  be  faid  that  the  confumer  of  fugar  reim- 
burfed  in  fome  degree  the  charges  and  expencefc 
of  its  culture  and  tranfportation,  and  the  duties 
N  n  2  whicli 
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which  had  been  levied  upon  it.  It  was  the  na« 
tural  and  only  relief  (inadequate  at  the  beft) 
which  the  fugar  planters  could  receive ;  but  if, 
from  fome  occafional  increafe  of  price  on  fuch 
emergencies,  they  are  made  fubjeft  to  permanent 
burthens,  founded  on  the  vain  and  fallacious  idea 
that,  becaufe  the  confumer  has  replaced  them 
once,  he  will  replace  them  again ;  the  devaftations 
of  the  elements  are  only  the  leffer  evil* 

Admitting  however  that  the  confumer  really 
does,  in  a  great  many  cafes,  pay  the  duty,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  vender  has  it  very  frequently 
in  his  power  to  force  his  own  price ;  who  does 
not  fee,  as  an  inevitable  confequence,  that  a 
decreafe  in  the  confumption  will  foon  bring  the 
price  back  to  its  level  ?  The  produfts  of  the 
Weft  Indies  are  rather  among  the  luxuries  than 
the  neCelTaries'of  life,  and  the  great  confumption 
of  fugar  efpecially,  is  with  the  middle  and  lower 
claffes  of  people;  who  can,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
lay  it  afide  when  reafons  of  frugality  require  it. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  this  will  be  the  efFeft, 
let  him  only  enquire  of  any  country  grocer  as  to 
the  faft,  at  a  time  when  Mufcavado  fugar,  in  con* 
fequence  of  the  calamities  that  have  been  dated, 
and  from  captures  in  war,  rofe  fuddenly  one- 
fourth  in  value :  he  will  find  that  the  diminution 
in  the  confumption  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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dom,  was  in  a  much  greater  relative  proportion ; 
— 2L  more  fetal  fymptom  cannot  attend  any  branch 
of  commerce. 

If  the  arguments  which  have  thus  been  dated 
are  not  fufEcient  in  themfelves  to  juftify  the  re- 
monftrances  which  the  planters  of  the  Weft 
Indies  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to  urge  againft  the  increafe  of  du- 
ties, there  are  fedts  to  be  adduced,  which  muft 
convince  the  moft  felfifti  and  incredulous. 

The  inftancc  of  indigo  has  been  mentioned 
already  3  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. — 
The  planters  complained  of  the  duties  on  that 
article,  as  they  have  fince  complained  of  thofe 
on  fugar,  and  they  were  told  then,  as  they  are 
conftantly  told  in  other  cafes,  that  the  duties  fell 
ultimately  on  the  confumer.  Government  how- 
ever at  length,  by  abrogating  all  the  duties,  faw, 
and  acknowledged  its  error ;  but  the  remedy  was 
applied  too  late ;  for  if  the  duties  had  either  been 
taken  off  in  time,  or  if  the  weight  of  them  had 
fallen  on  the  confumer,  inftead  of  the  planter,  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  beyond  all  difpute,  had 
never  been  wrefted  out  of  our  hands. 

Cacao,  or  chocolate,  furnifhes  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fetal  effedts  of  high  duties  on  impor- 
tation. Strange  as  it  may  feem  that  an  article 
which  our  own  colonies  can  raife  in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  perfedion,  (hould  be  fubjeft  to  a 
N  n  3  higher 
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higher  proportionate  duty  than  the  foreign  cont^ 
modity  tea  (the  place  of  which  diocolate  or  co&c 
might  have  fupplied;)  fuch  however  was  the  cafe 
even  when  the  duties  on  tea  were  nearly  double 
what  they  are  at  prcfent !  The  confequence  was, 
that  whether  the  duties  on  cacao  fell  on  the  con- 
fumer  or  the  planter,  the  effedt  on  the  latter  was 
precifely  the  fame ;  for  if  through  want  of  a  living 
profit,  the  planter  could  not  afford  to  continue 
the  cultivation ;  or  if,  in  exading  a  living  profit, 
he  loft  his  cuftomers,  becaufe  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  purchafe,  his  fituation  became  equally 
diftreffing;  until  neceffity  compelled  himtochange 
his  fyftem,  and  apply  his  land  and  labour  to  other 
objefts.  Thus  the  growth  of  cacao,  which  once 
conftituted  the  pride  of  Jamaica,  and  its  prin- 
cipal export,  became  checked  and  fupprefled  be- 
yond the  power  of  recovery.  I  think  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  there  is  not  at  this  day 
a  fingle  cacao  plantation,  of  any  extent,  from  one 
end  of  the  illand  to  the  other. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  fucceeded  that  of 
cacao,  and  met  with  a  fimilar  fate :  but  perhaps 
the  inftance  of  coffee  will  come  more  immediately 
home  to  the  imagination  of  minifters,  becaufe 
the  proof  which  it  affords  arifes,  not  from  what 
has  been  loft  by  impolitick  taxation,  but  from 
what  has  been  gained  by  a  prudent  reduftion  of 
exifting  duties.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  leffon  it 
9  affords 
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aflfords  i«  too  mortifying  to  be  acceptable :  the 
other  they  will  receive  ^  a  compliment  to  their 
wifdom*  Having  however  ftated  the  circum- 
ftance  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (e)^  it  is  unne- 
ceflar}'  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  obferved 
on  the  queftion  of  duties,  this  conclufion  appears 
to  me  to  be  incontrovertible ;  that  in  nine  cafes 
out  often,  the  duties  which  are  paid  on  the  pro- 
dufts  of  the  Britifli  plantations,  fall  chiefly  (either 
immediately  or  eventually)  on  the  colonift  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  who  is  commonly  the  importer,  and 
not  on  the  confumer  in  Great  Britain ; — and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  in  the  tenth  cafe,  when  the 
confumer  pays  them,  ke  ought  to  pay  them ;  inaf- 
much  as  all  taxes  (hould  in  juftice  prefs  with  equal 
weight  on  every  member  of  the  community,  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  fuftain  them;  of 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  taxable  commodities,  con- 
fumption  is  the  criterion.  To  this  confideration 
muft  be  added  the  well-known  and  eftabliflied 
axiom,  that  taxes  paid  by  the  publick  at  lai^e 
diflribute  themfelves  fo  equally  on  the  whole,  as 
eventually  to  raife  the  price  pf  all  other  commo- 
dities ;  each  man  repaying  himfelf  for  taxes  which 
he  pays  on  other  articles,  by  advancing  the  price 
of  his  own.     Let  the  planters  then  no  longer  be 

(e)  Book  V,  c.  iv.  p.  349. 

N  n  4  contemptuoufly 
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contcmptuoully  told  (for  fuch  has  been  the  lan^ 
guage  of  their  adverfaries)  that  they  have  groaned 
without  a  grievance.  I  have  (hewn  that  they 
have  been  driven,  from  time  to  time,  by  duties 
accumulated  on  duties,  from  the  cultivation  oS 
one  produdion  to  another ;  and  if  (apprehenfive 
that  the  few  valuable  ftaple  commodities  which 
now  remain  to  them  are  in  danger  of  being  facri- 
ficed,  as  others  have  been,  to  a  fyftem  of  impo- 
litick  taxation)  they  ftate  their  apprehenfions  to 
minifters,  by  a  recital  of  plain  feds,  and  a  per- 
feverance  in  well  grounded  complaints,  it  feems 
to  me  they  are  equally  ferving  government,  and 
defending  their  own  rights  and  properties. — 
Supplies  muft  neceflarily  be  raifed  5  they  admit 
it ;  but  contend  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
taxation  on  any  particular  objed  muft  ftop,  or  it 
will  not  only  defeat  its  own  purpofe,  but  have 
the  effed  alfo  of  endangering  all  former  duties 
laid  on  the  fame  objed,  by  totally  deftroying  its 
cultivation  or  manufadure.  The  fubjed  now 
naturally  leads  me  to  the  confideration  of  draw- 
backs and  bounties,  on  the  re-export  of  Britifti 
plantation  produds,  the  fecond  head  of  our  pre-- 
font  enquiries ;  and  as  the  principal  of  thofe  pro- 
duds is  fugar,  I  Ihall  confine  my  remarks  to  that 
article. 

The  term  Drawback,  in  the  language  of 
the  Cuftom-houfe,  is  applied  to  the  tax  repaid 

upoi\ 
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Upon  the  exportation  of  raw  fugar,  and  the  word 
Bounty  to  the  money  which  is  paid  upon  the 
exportation  of  what  is  refined^  and  exported  in 
loaf  unbroken.  The  word  drawback  fufficiently 
expreffes  its  meaning ;  for  (excepting  the  gain  to 
government  by  intereft,  in  confequence  of  having 
had  a  depofit  of  the  tax  for  fom^  tiqiQ  in  its 
hands,  and  excepting  the  duty  retained  oh  the 
quantity  wafted  while  the  fugar  continued  in  a 
Britifli  port)  the  original  duty  paid  at  importa- 
tion, is  refunded  on  exportation,  without  dimi- 
nution or  addition.  This  at  prefent  (including 
the  laft  duty  of  2  j.  8  d.  laid  in  1 79 1 ,  and  declared 
to  be  temporary)  is  155.  the  hundred  weight. 
But  as  to  the  bounty^  the  cafe  was  once  differrat. 
To  encourage  the  refining  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
government  gave  an  adual  premium  on  the 
export  of  refined  fugar  in  loaves,  in  addition  to 
the  drawback,  and  the  colleftive  fums  fo  refunded 
and  paid,  amounting  togetlier  to  26  s.  the  hun- 
dred weight,  obtained  generally  the  name  of 
bounty ;  a  name  which  is  ftill  retained,  although 
in  faft,  fince  the  laft  duty  was  laid,  the  extra  funi 
which  is  paid  beyond  the  drawback,  is  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  more  than  a  compenlation  for  the 
duty  which  is  paid  on  the  extra  quantity  of  raw 
fugar  expended  in  producing  a  given  quantity  of 

refined. 
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BOOK    refined,  and  loft  by  pilferage  and  wafte,  between 
v^-       the  importation  and  day  of  fale,  as  will  prefently 
'•='''<^  be  demonftrated  (f).  jj^^,^^ 

(f)  The  ftatute  book  denominates  that  fpecics  of  refined 
fugar  upon  which  what  is  called  the  hmmty  is  granted, "  Sugmr 
in  the  hrf  and  vMe,  being  neti.*^  Upon  the  esppit  of  this  fort 
of  fugar  the  bounty  was  raifed  by  the  5th  George  III.  c.  45. 
to  14  J.  6  ^.  and  a  further  bounty  of  1 1  x.  6d»  was  grantee) 
by  the  ai  George  III.  c.  16.  making  together  26  /.  per  cwt. 
and  fo  it  continues  at  prefent  The  laft  bounty  of  1 1  x.  64 
was  granted  in  confequence  of  an  additipn^  duty  of  6  /•  pa 
cwt.  laid  in  1 781,  on  raw  fugar  imported,  when  Lord  North 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  frankly  declared  that 
he  prcf>ofed  the  aforefaid  bounty  purpofely  to  remunerate 
the  planters  from  the  import  duty,  which  he  admitted  th^ 
were  unable  to  bear.  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  dqty  is 
permanent  and  certain;  the  relief,  temporary  and  cafual; 
inafmuchas  theexport  of  refined  fug^  b  altogether  occafional, 
depending  on  the  flu^uating  ftat^  of  foreign  markets.  Should 
the  foreign  demand  fail,  on  whom  will  this  a^lditipnal  duty 
fell  but  on  the  planter  ?  This  confideration  alone  is  a  good 
reafon  why  the  bounty  (hould  be  more  than  proportionate  to 
the  drawback.  Yet  wjipn  parliament,  in  1791,  by  the  51 
George  III.  c.  ij,  laid  a  further  duty  of  ai.  ^tkper  cwt» 
on  raw  fugar  imported  from  the  Britiih  plantations  (appro- 
priatbg  the  fame,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  towards  the  dif- 
charge  of  certain  exchequer  bills)  making  the  import  duty 
l^s*  per  cwt.  in  the  whole,  no  addition  was  made  to  the 
bounty  on  the  export  pf  refined  loaf.  All  that  could  be  ob- 
tained was  an  addition  of  3  x.  4^.  to  the  drawback,  on  what 
the  Aatute  calls  hafiards^  and  grtmd  or  pamJered  ft^ar  \  and 
alfo  on  r^ned  loaf  hreke  into  pieces^  and  all  fugai*  called  caadj^^ 
Upon  the  export  of  thcfe  fpecies  of  fugar,  the  drawback  pre^ 
tIous  to  the  31  G^.  III.  flood  ztiis.  Bd.  only,  while  the 

duty 
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Havikg  thus  c;q)laiiiod  wh^t  is  meaijt  by  the  chap. 
terms  dawback  ajtui  bounty,  in  the  cafe  of  fugy  ^  ^^ 
exported,  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  repayment  of  the  duties,  under  either  appeU 
lation,  is  not  a  matter  of  favour  to  the  colonift 
or  importer,  but  of  rigourous  juftice,  and  is 
founded  on  a  ftrift  and  confcientious  right  which 
he  poffcffes,  and  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived, 
fo  long  as  a  fenfe  of  moral  duty,  and  a  regard  to 
equal  juftice,  (hall  be  found  among  the  principles 
of  a  free  government. 

An  importer  of  merchandize  either  comes  vo- 

luntarily  into  our  ports,  to  feek  the  beft  market 

for 

dutypaid  on  raw  fugar  imported  was  i%s,  44/.  and  it  being  but 
juft,  that  the  drawback  ihould  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  duty 
paidy  3  i.  4  ^.  was  added  in  that  zJBt ;  which,  with  1 1  j.  ^J* 
•makes  i^f^pcr  Cwt.  the  prectfe  funount  of  the  impcrt  duties 
paid  iince  that  zGt  took  place.  The  minider  who  moved  the 
additional  duty  of  21.  8  //•  in  1 791,  propofed  alfo  at  firft  to 
augment  the  bounty  in  the  ufual  proportion ;  but  the  fugar 
refiners  remonibrated  againil  the  meafure,  as  being,  they  faid, 
ien^ficial  oufy  to  tkplanUrs.  It  is  remarkable  however,  that  in 
the  memorial  which  they  prefented  on  that  occaiion  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  they  fumifli  an  unanfwerable 
argument  in  fupport  of  an  ^6lual  iomis  on  the  export  Irom 
Great  Britain  of  refined  fugar ;  for  they  admit  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  refined  article  is  now  made  from  mufcavado 
than  was  formerly  produced,  ^mg^  they  fay,  19  improvements 
moiie  ijt  i^  pkmters  m  the  raw  commodity.  As  thofe  improve- 
ments were  not  effe6^ed  but  after  many  coftly>  and  fome  fruit* 
kfs,  experiments,  it  fcems  no  way  confonant  cither  to  jufHce 
orreafon  that  the  refiners  alone  iliould  reap  the  advantages  of 
4faem,  and  the  planten,  who  fufiained  the  riik,  fit  down 
quietly  under  the  expence. 
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for  the  fak  of  his  goods ;  or  is  compelled  to  enter 
them,  that  the  nation  may  fecure  to  itfelf  the 
pre-emption  at  its  own  market.  If  he  comes  vo- 
luntarily, he  is  apprized  of  the  regulations  and 
duties  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  port,  he  will 
be  fubjeft ;  he  makes  his  option,  and  if  he  meets 
with  difappointment,  has  no  right  to  complain ; 
much  lefs  to  expeft  a  return  of  the  duties  which 
he  has  paid  on  importation,  in  cafe  he  fhall  after- 
wards find  it  more  to  his  advantage  to  re-(hip  his 
goods,  and  try  another  market.  He  comes  in 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  as  his  profits,  how- 
ever great,  are  wholly  his  own,  if  his  adventure 
proves  fortunate ;  fo  it  is  but  reafonable  that  he 
Ihould  fubmit  patiently  to  his  lofs,  if  lofs  isthe 
ConC^quQnce  of  his  experiment.  This  conclufion 
is,  I  think,  too  evident  to  require  fiirther  illuftra* 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are 
compelled  to  bring  their  goods  to  our  ports  is 
widely  different.  The  fugar  planter,  for  inftance, 
is  not  only  obliged  to  bring  his  fugar  at  all  times 
and  feafons  to  a  market  which  perhaps  is  already 
overloaded  ;  but  to  bring  it  too  in  Britifli  fhips, 
that  the  mother-country  may  have  the  benefit 
arifing  from  the  freight.  On  the  fuppofition  that 
the  whole  may  be  fold  for  home  confumption,  he 
is  furthermore  compelled  to  pay  down  the  duties 
on  the  full  quantity  imported,  before  he  is  per- 

n:iitted 
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mitted  to  fell  any  part.  The  home  confump- 
tiqn  is  then  fupplied ;  and  a  furplus  remains,  for 
which  a  vent  offers  in  a  foreign  mkrket.  The 
foreign  pvurchafer,  however,  buys  nothing  for 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  choofe  to  pay 
an  equal  price  :  they  have  the  firft  offer,  and  re- 
fufal  of  the  whole.  Under  what  pretence  then 
can  the  Britifli  government,  whofe  language  it  is 
that  all  duties  are,  and  ought  to  be  ultimately 
paid  by  the  confumer,  retain  the  duties  on  fuch 
part  of  the  goods  as  are  not  purchafed  for  the 
home  fupply  ?  .The  mother-country  has  already 
received  the  benefit  of  the  freight  s  has  had  a 
preference  in  the  fale  of  the  goods,  and  obtained 
other  mercantile  advantages  from  its  importation  % 
and  the  owner  has  fuffered  the  inconveniency  of 
advancing  a  large  fum  of  money  for  duties  on 
goods  which  flie  refufes  to  purchafe, — an  incon- 
veniency of  no  fmall  account,  inafmuch  as,  befides 
the  lofs  of  intereft,  (hould  the  goods  perilh  by  fire, 
he  would  lofe  both  his  goods  and  the  duty(^j"^  ; 
— perhaps,  as  an  interefted  man,  I  am  not  com- 

fg)  Since  this  work  was  iird  publilhed,  the  author  has 
had  reafon  to  {pc^k  feelingly  on  this  point.  In  the  month  of 
December  i793»  no  lefs  than  i,6oo  hogfheads  of  fugar,  lying 
in  the  London  warehoufes,  were  confumed  by  fire,  on  which 
there  had  been  paid  in  duties  to  government  upwards  of 
£.  1 7,000 ;  all  this  was  a  lofe  to  the  unfortunate  owners,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  goods.  The  author's  ihare  of  this  I0&  was 
C  »j«oo. 

petent 
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B  o  p  K  petent  to  decide  impartially  on  this  queftion ) 
^'*  but  to  fUCy  it  appears  that  a  final  detention  of  the 
duties  here  fpok^n  of,  would  be  an  outtageous 
eXercife  of  power,  without  a  fliadow  of  right  j  a 
proceeding  in  the  higheft  degree  unjuft,  fraudu* 
lent,  and  opprefliTe. 

As  the  foreign  market  will  not  bear  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Englifti  duty,  fifteen  (hillings  per 
cwt.  if  the  money  is  not  refunded,  are  taken  fixwn 
the  colonift,  for  having,  s^inft  his  will,  and  at 
i  great  expence  of  freightage,  fent  his  fugar  dr- 
Cruitoufly  through  Great  Britain.  Such  an  ex- 
tortion for  paffing  through  a  market  to  which  he 
does  not  Voluntarily  refort,  is  virtually  fixing  a 
forced  price  upon  the  commodity;  and  to  do 
this,  or  by  force  to  take  the  commodity  from 
him,  without  giving  any  price  for  it, — ^what  is  it 
but  an  aft  of  the  fame  nature,  differing  only  in  de- 
grees of  violence  ? — ^The  plea  of  neceffity  is  not 
applicable  to  the  cafe ;  the  objeft  not  being,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  corn,  a  necejfary  but  a  luxury  of 
life  5  and  the  colonifts,  to  whom  it  belongs,  have 
no  Ihare  in  tlie  power  of  regulating,  if  regulations 
are  to  be  made  concerning  it. 

If  it  be  urged  that  foreigners  have  otherwife 
the  advantage  of  fometimes  buying  Britifh  plan*- 
tation  fugar  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  people  df 
Great  Britain,  it  is  anfwered  that  this  is  a  ckcum- 

ftancc 
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dance  for  which  the  planter  is  no  way  refponfible, 
and  in  truth  it  is  in  itfelf  but  little  to  be  regarded  5 
fince  whenever  it  happens,  the  national  gain  is  fo 
much  the  greater  j  becaufe  the  kingdom  profits 
much  more  by  the  quantity  purchafed,  and  paid 
for  in  money  by  foreigners,  than  it  would  havfc 
done,  if  the  fame  quantity  had  been  confumed  at 
home. — Government  has  no  means  in  this  cafe 
cff  taxing  the  confumption  of  foreign  nations,  for 
if  the  duty  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dity,  the  foreign  demand  is  at  an  end  (h). 

Hitherto, 

(h)  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  an  a6t  of  the  Britifh 
legiflature  has  paflcd,  intituled,  **  An  hdi  for  regulating  the 
"  allowance  of  the  drawback,  and  payment  of  the  bounty  on 
"  the  exportation  of  fugar,  and  for  permitting  the  importatioa 
"  of  fugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  iflands 
"  in  foreign  (hips.*'  Concerning  the  latter  part  of  thea6t,  as 
the  foreign  fugar  and  coffee  are  not  to  be  confumed  in  Great 
Britain,  but  put  en  depot  in  warehoufes  until  re-exported,  the 
planters  of  the  Britiih  Weft  Indies  have  no  right  to  objeft  to 
its  provifions;  but  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the 
drawback,  &c.  the  cafe  is  widely  different.  By  this  law  it  is 
enaded  that  "  after  the  year  1 792,  whenever  the  average  of 
the  prices  of  brown  or  mufcavado  fugar  (to  be  taken  weekly 
upon  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  publiflied 
in  the  Gazette)  ftiall  exceed,  in  the  fix  weeks  which  refpec- 
tivcly  precede  the  middle  of  February,  June,  and  October, 
the  amount  of  fifty  {hillings/^  Cwt.  (exclufive  of  the  duty) 
the  drawback  on  rarm  fugar  exported  is  immediately  to  ceafe 
for  four  months,  and  the  bounty  on  refined  is  to  ceafe  during 
a  like  term,  but  commencing  after  an  interval  of  one  month." 

Such 
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Hitherto,  I  have  fpoken  of  the  drawback 
on  raw  fugar  only.  I  am  now  to  fhew  that  my 
obfervations  apply  equally  to  that  which  is  refined  y 
by  proving  that  what  is  called  the  bounty^  is  but 
little  more  than  merely  a  modification  of  the 
drawback  j  the  money  allowed  beyond  the  original 
duty  being  an  allowance  not  more  than  adequate 
to  the  lofs  of  weight  in  the  raw  commodity  for 
which  the  full  duties  have  been  paid  by  the  im- 
porter, and  the  lofs  of  intercft  thereon,  between 
the  time  of  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  the  bounty. 

The  proportions  of  refined  fugar  &c.  procured 
by  melting  1 1 2  lbs.  of  raw  fugar,  have  been  af- 

certained 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  a^,  oq  which  what  I  have  already 
iaid  in  the  text,  is  perhaps  a  fufficient  comment ;  yet  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  great  argument 
which  was  urged  in  fupport  of  the  meafure  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  namely,  that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
corn  trade  fyftem.  But  the  com  trade  laws,  though  defigned 
to  reduce  prices,  are  alfo  contrived  to  tncourage  produSliviu 
T^hey  therefore  check  exportation  when  the.  prices  are 
high,  and  give  a  homty  on  exportation  when  the  prices  are  low.  If 
the  fugar  bill  had  been  formed  on  the  (a me  principle,  and  had 
been  meant  to  keep  the  price  of  the  commodity  at  a  fair 
medium  between  the  publick  and  the  planter,  it  would  have 
reduced  the  bounty  when  above  the  ftandard,  and[  either 
raifed  the  bounty,  or  taken  off  the  home  duty  when  below  it 
in  fuch  proportions  as  to  keep  the  balance  even.  In  its  pro* 
fem  Ihape  the  a6t  operates  wholly  againft  the  pknten. 
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tiirtsuned  by  the  committee  of  London  refiners  as   crap. 
ibUowsjviz.  V. 

lbs. 

Refined  (bgai:  in  loaves  and  lumps    -    56  ^V 

Baftard  or  ground  fugar   -    -    -    -    22  ^V 

•  Melafles  or  treacle      ...    -    -     28  4|. 

Scum  and  dirt       •*---•      444 


112  lbs. 

Irhe  bounty  ind  drawback  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  thb  calculation,  will  iland  as  follows ;  viz. 

jf.  s.    d. 
On  loaf  fugar  •  lbs.  56  ^  -  at  26  j.  —  13  — i 
baftards      -      zz-^-zXi^s.  —   2  iii 

—  16  — 
Duty  paid      -    - —15  — 


Difference 


So  that  the  apparent  lofs  to  the  revenue  arifing 
from  the  bounty  is  one  (hilling  the  cwt.  and  no 
more.  But  as  every  hoglhead  of  fugar  lofes  con- 
fiderably  in  weight,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and 
before  it  is  either  exported  or  worked  up,  and  as 
by  the  prefent  ftrid  regulations  refpedting  tare, 
the  duty  is  frequently  paid  for  more  fugar  than 
the  caiks  really  contain,  it  is  but  a  moderate  cal- 

VoL.  II.  O  o  culation 
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dilation  to  fay  that  every  hogChead  (taking  good 
fugars  and  bad  together)  lofes  56  lbs.  which  at 
i^s.  per  cwt*  the  import  duty,  makes  yj.  (>d.  per 
hog(head  I06  to  the  planter^  and  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain gain  to  the  revenue,  let  the  ftigar  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  it  may.  Thus  therefore  is  govern- 
ment reimburfed  for  a  confiderabk  part  of  whaC 
it  appears  to  lofe  by  the  bounty,  and  the  intereft 
which  it  gains  by  a  depofit  of  the  whole  duties 
on  importation,  makes  up  the  remainder.  The 
average  annual  import  of  raw  fugar  is  about 
160,000  hogfheads  of  1 2  cwt.  nett :  now  fuppof- 
ing  every  ounce  of  this  was  to  be  exported,  and 
receive  )he  drawback  of  155,  per  cwt.  yet  from 
the  difference  ci  weight  alone  in  the  iame  fugar^ 
occafioned  by  an  unavoidable  wafte,  government 
would  have  received  in  duties,  from  this  fiqgle 
article,  between  50  and  £.  60,000  per  annum  more 
than  it  refunds  in  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  the 
fame  commodity. 

The  above  is  a  plain  flatement  of  fads  con* 
ceming  the  drawbacks  and  bounties  allowed  by 
government  on  the  export  of  fugar  from  Great 
Britain. — Of  the  fyflem  at  large,  or  general  prac- 
tice of  allov^ing  the  duties  on  the  home  con- 
fumption,  to  be  dravm  back  on  the  export  of 
goods  to  foreign  markets,  enough  lias  been  faid 
by  other  writers.— If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  genendly 
allowed  to  be>  that  Great  Britain  by  tliis  mean^ 
♦  ^fbbHlhes 
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cfUblifltfs  betwtn  her  plantations  tnd  foreign 
couirtries,  to  advantageous  carrying  trade,  the 
jpnofits  of  which  center  in  herfdfj  ftie  has  no  juft 
nealbn  to  repine  at  the  encouragement  which  is 
thus  given  to  foreigners  to  refort  to  her  markets. 
It  is  paying  money  with  one  hand,  to  receive  it 
back,  in  a  different  fliape  perhaps^  but  in  more 
than  a  tenfold  prq)ortion,  with  the  other  j  and  no 
confiderate  ftatefman  will  eafily  be  perfuaded  to 
think  fuch  a  fyftem  improvident  and  preju- 
dicial (i).' 

I  AM 

fij  Thus,  in  a  tn£i  by  William  Penn,  intituled  "  The 
Benefit  of  Plantations  or  Cobnics,"  that  celebrated  legiflator 
cxpreiles  faimielf  in  the  following  terms : 

**  I  deny  the  Vulgar  opinion  againfl  plantations,  that  they 
"  weaken  England ;  they  have  manifeftly  enriched,  and  fo 
**  ftrength^sned  her,  which  I  briefly  evidence  thus :  Firll, 
**  thofe  that  go  into  a  foreign  plantation,  their  indudry  there, 
*'  is  worth  more  than  if  they  flayed  »t  home,  the  produi^  of 
*^  their  labour  being  in  commodities  of  a  fuperior  nature  to 
**  thofe  of  this  country  i  for  inftance,  what  is  an  improved 
**  acre  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  worth  to  an  improved  acre  in 
**  England  ?  We  know  it  is  tlvee  times  the  value,  and  the 
'*  produ^  of  it  ojmea  for  England,  and  is  ufually  paid  for  in 
*'  Engliih  growth  and  manufai^ure.  Nay,  Virginia  fhews, 
**  that  an  ordinary,  indudry  in  one  man  produces  three  thou- 
**  {and  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  and  twenty  barrels  of  corn 
**  yearly  :  he  feeds  bimfelf,  and  brings  as  much  of  tbf 
**  commodity  into  England  beiides,  as  being  returned  in  the 
**  growth  and  workmanfhip  of  this  country,  is  much  more 
♦*  than  he  could  have  fpent  here :  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered, 
*^  that  the  three  thoufond  weight  of  tobacco  brings  in  two 
O  o  1^  <«  thottiand 
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I  AM  now  brought  to  the  third  ground  of  ofe- 

jcftion ;  comprehending  a  fubjeft  of  wider  extent 

and  more  important  confideration,  than  either  of 

thofe  which  I  have  difculTed  in  this  chapter  s  and 

oi> 

**  thoufand  two-p^nces  by  way  of  cuitom  to  the  Kitg,  wHich 
*  mates  twenty -five  pounds ;  an  extraordinary  profit*  Sc- 
**  coudly,  ftfre  hemg  froductd  and  impvrtedih&n  we  canfpend  here^ 
"  we  expfitt  it  to  other  cmmtries  in  Europe^  which  brings  in  mcmr^, 
**  or  the  growth  tf  thofe  countries^  which  is  the  fame  thing ;  andtkis 
**  //  tfie  aihantage  if  the'  EngVJh  merehants  dndfeamenJ^ 

To  the  fame  purport  writes  Dodor  Charles  Davendnt;  wlio, 
if  I  miilake  not,  held  the  very  fame  employment  of  Infpe&or 
of  the  exports  and  imports  which  is  now  exercifed  with  fuch 
fuperior  ability  by  Mr.  Irving.  **  By  whatever  the  returns 
(meaning  the  returns  from  onr  own  plantations)  arc  worth 
(faid  Dr.  Davcnant)'  beyond  the  goods  exported  tbither,  t]k 
nation  is^  hyfo  much^  a  gainer.  There  fc  a  Hmittd  (lock  of 
our  own  produd  to  carry  out,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
paffing.  As  for  example,  there  \%  fuch  a  quantity  of  woolleoi 
mamifk^hire,  lead,  tin,  &:c*  which,  over  and  above  our  own 
confumption,  we  can  export  abroad ;  and  there  is  likewife 
a  limited  quantity  of  thefe  goods  which  fofeiga  confmnptSon 
win  not  exceed.  Now,  if  our  expenditure  of  foreign  mate- 
rials be  above  this»  and  more  than  our  own  produ6b  will 
fetch,  for  the  overplus  we  (hould  be  forced  to  go  to  market 
with  money,  which  would  quickly  drain  us,  if  we  did  noC 
help  ourfelves  other  ways,  which  are,  hy  exclumging  our  pUsnta:'' 
ri<m  goods  for  tJteir  materials  ^^  &c.  In  another  place,  Davenant 
flates  the  imports  from  all  the  plantations  at  the  Revolution 
at  1^.950,000 /fr  anmmy  "whereof  (faith  he)  jf.  3  50,000 
being  confnmed  at  home,  is  about  equal  to  our  exports  thi* 
ther,  nndthi  remainder^  viz.  jf  .6oo,000  heing  re'exported^  is  the 
natiornl  gain  by  that  trade,^* 

To  the  forep;oing  authorities  might  likewife  be  added  thofe 
of  the  honeft  and  intelligent  Jofbua  Gee,  and  the  learned  and 
accurate  Doiftor  John  CampbcU^;  but  perhaps,  to  a  common 

underdanding,. 
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•en  which,  prejudice,  felf-intereft,  ignorance,  and 
mifinformation,  have  jointly  contributed  to  throw 
a  veilof  obfcurityj  I  mean  the  privilege  which  is 
vefted  in  the  planters  of  the  Britilb  Weft  Indies, 
of  fupplying  the  Britilh  market  with  their  chief 
ftaple  commodities,  in  exclufion  of  foreigners ; 
the  high  duties  on  foreign  fugars,  and  fome  other 
produds  of  the  Weft  Jndiies^  operating  (as  they 
were  meant  to  do)  fo  as  to  prohibit  their  impor- 
tation. 

The  leading  princii^e  of  colonization  in  all* 
the  maritime  ftates  of  Europe,  Great  Britain 
among  the  reft,  was,  as  I  have  elfewher^  obferved, 
commercial  monopoly. — ^The  word  monopoly,  in  this 
cafe,  admitted  a  very  extenfive  interpretation.  It 
comprehended  the  njonopoly  of  fupply,  the  mo- 
nopoly 

imderftanding»  the  conctufion  is  too  clear  and  fdf-evident 
to  require  illufhation  or  authority ;  namely,  M^/  tie  export 
from  Great  Britain  t$JoreigH  markets  rfher  eolmial  produ^Sj  is 
juft  as  hen^ial  t$  tie  Britifi  trade  as  tie  expert  ^corn,  or  asty 
otier  produ^ioH  cf  tie  motier-cotrntiy^  and  equally  encrea/es  tie 
haUmcerf  trade  in  ierfavofff.    I  ihall  therefore  only  obferve 
further,  that  the  export  of  fugar  alone  from  this  kingdom  for 
the  fupply  of  the  foreign  European  markets  during  the  years 
1 790  and  179I5  was  »77,6s6  cwt.  of  raw,  and  278,391  cwt. 
of  refined,  which,  at  the  rate  .of  4$/.  per  cwt.  for  the  raw,  and 
of  90/.  per  cwt.  for  the  refined,  added  ;^.  1,600,000  fterling 
to  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  mother-countr}',  and 
enabled  her  to  pay  more  than  one-half  the  fum  which  i» 
jimnually  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  intereft  or  divi- 
4eodt  of  money  lodged  by  foreigners  in  the  Britifl^  funds* 

Oo  3 
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nopoly  of  colonial  produce,  and  the  monopoly 
of  manufadture.  By  the  firft,  the  colonifts  were 
prohibited  from  reforting  to  foreign  markets  for 
the  fupply  of  their  wants ;  by  the  fecond,  they 
were  compelled  to  bring  their  chief  ftaple  com- 
modities to  the  mother-country  alone;  and  by 
the  third,  to  bring  them  to  her  in  a  raw  or  unma* 
nufaftured  (late,  that  her  own  manufafturcrai 
might  fecure  to  themfelves  all  the  advantages 
arifing  from  their  further  improvement.  This 
latter  principle  was  carried  fo  far  in  the  colonial 
fyftem  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  induce  the  late  earl 
of  Chatham  to  declare  in  parliament,  tk^tt  th^ 
Britijh  colonics  in  America  had  no  right  to  manu^ 
fa£lure  even  a  nail  for  a  horfe*Jhge. 

As  a  compenfation  for  thefe  reftriftipns  and 
prohibitions  on  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  to 
favour  the  navigation,  revenues,  manufadureSj^ 
and  inhabitants  of  the  mother^country,  the  co- 
lonifts became  poflefled  of  certain  commercial 
advant^es;  among  others,  of  the  privil^e  before- 
mentioned — the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  dilcuffioA 
—that  of  anexclufive  accefs  to  the  Britifli  market 
for  the  fale  of  their  produce.  Thus  the  benefits 
were  reciprocal ;  and  each  country,  Great  Britaia 
and  her  colonies,  became  a  permanent  ftatple,  or 
mart,  for  the  products  and  trade  of  the  other. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  or  double  mono- 
poly, which,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Great  Britain, 

in 
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in  rtie  plenitude  of  her  imperial  capacity,  thought 
fit  to  eftablifli.  It  was  the  bafis  of  her  commer* 
cial  intercourfe  with  her  trans-atlantick  planta- 
tions, and  flie  terms  it  herfelf  a  fyftem  of  "  corre- 
fpondence  and  kindnefs  (k)^  Whether  it  was 
im  arrangement  founded  in  wifdom  and  found 
policy,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire.  It  has 
exifted,  it  has  been  confirmed,  it  has  been  ad- 
mired, it  has  been  imitated  ^  and  the  colonics 
have  embarked  their  fortunes  upon  the  faith  of^ 
it.  All  therefore  that  remains,  is  to  point  out 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  colonial  contri- 
bution. It  is  prefumcd  that  nothing  more  than 
this,  is  neceflary  to.  demonftrate  that,  if  there  is 
^y  fecurity  in  the  national  faith,  folemnly  pledged 
And  repeatedly  ratified,  the  fyftem  is  become  a 
fixed  and  permanent  c(mpa£i  j  which  cannot  now 
be  violated  by  either  party,  without  the  fulleft 
compenfation  to  th«  other>  but  on  principles 
which,  if  admitted,  may  ferve  to  juftify  a  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  ruks  of  juftice  on  any 
occafion. 

First  then,  as  to  the  monopoly  exercifed  by 
Great  Britain  of  fupplying  their. wants: — The 
colonifts  are  prohibited  froni  purchafing  of  fo- 
reigners, not  only  thofe  articles  which  Great  Bri- 
tain can  fupply  from  her  own  refources,  but  alfo 

(k)  Preamble  to  the  15  C.  II.  Ch,  ;• 

O  o  4  many 
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many  which  fhe  is  herfelf  oblig^  to  purcha& 
from  foreigners.  Thus  a  double  voyage  is  ren-f 
dcred  neceffary,  that  Great  Britain  may  benefit 
by  the  freightage ;  the  expence  of  which»  and  all 
other  profits,  being  added  to  the  coft  of  the  goods, 
the  extra  price  which  the  colonifts  pay  is  cleariy 
fo  much  profit  to  her,  and  lofs  to  them.  The 
commodities,  which  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  might  purchafe  on  cheaper  terms 
than  at  the  Britilh  market,  are  various.  Eaft 
Indian  Goods,  including  tea,  might  at  all  times 
have  been  obtained  from  Holland,  and  of  late 
may  be  bought  very  reafonably  in  America  (I). 
Gerpiany  would  fupply  the  coarfer  linens,  an 
article  of  vaft  confumption  in  negro  clothing,  and 
France  would  furnifli  foap  and  candles,  filk  ma- 
jmfadtures  of  all  kinds,  cambricks,  wines,  and  a 
thoufand  other  articles  of  lefs  importance.  From 
the  United  States  of  America  alfo  might  be  ob- 
tained bar  and  pig-iron,  falted  beef  and  pork, 
falted  and  pickled  fi(h,  train  and  fpermaceti  oil, 
and  fome  few  manufadtures,  as  beaver  hats,  and 
fpermaceti  candles,  &c.  (m).    h\\  tbefe  are  arti- 

(I)  The  Tea  imported  by  the  American?  m  i79i,diredly 
from  China,  was  2,601,852  lbs. — Prices  in  Philadelphia 
lifer  cent,  lower  than  in  London,  the  drawback  deduced. 

(m)  The  export  of  falted  beef  and  pork  from  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1791  was  66,coo  barrels*  The  medium 
price  of  the  pork  was  37s.  flerling  t^e  barrel;  of  the 
bccfags. 

de^ 
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des  of  vaft  confuniption,  and  are  now  fupplied  0  h  a  P. 

•xclufively  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen-* 

cies  to  an  immenfe  amount,  and  in  Britifli  veflels 

only  I  and  fo  rigidly  have  the  laws  of  navigation 

been  enforced  by  the  mother-country,  that  not 

only  the  convenience  and  neceffities  of  the  colonies 

have  given  w^y  to  them,  but  a  dreadful  facrifice 

has  even  been  made  to  the  fyflem,  of  the  lives  of 

15,000  of  their  miferable  negroes,  as  the  reader 

has  elfcwhere  been  informed  ! 

On  the  fame  principle,  to  increafe  the  (hipping 
and  naval  power  of  the  mother-country,  the 
colonifts  are  not  permitted,  even  in  time  of  war, 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  chcapnefs  and  fecurity 
of  neutral  bottoms,  in  fending  th^ir  produce  to 
the  Britilh-market,  By  this  fegond  monopoly. 
Great  Britain  has  fecured  to  herfelf  a  preference 
of  the  whole.world  in  the  fale  of  their  ftaple  com- 
modities, and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of 
thofe  nations  from  whom  (he  w^  formerly  fup* 
plied,  (as  the  Portuguefe  for  inftance,  who  had 
the  original  monopoly  qf  fugar)  and  over  whofe 
exports  (he  has  no  controul,  That  this  is  aa 
advantage  of  no  fmall  account,  appears  from  the 
following  circumflance  recorded  by  the  author 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  fVealth  of  Nations*  "  Abqut 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  (fays  that 
writer)  the  pitch  ^nd  tar  company  of  Sweden 
^eavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  comma* 

dities 
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dities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex-. 
portation,  except  in  then- own  (hips,  at  their  owa 
price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  It  is  furdy  unncccflary  to  obferve,  that 
no  fuch  felfifli  policy  can  at  any  time  be  difplayed 
by  the  fubordinatc  and  dependent  governnnentai 
of  the  colonies.  . 

But  the  circumftance  that  preffes  with  tho 

greateft  weight  on  the  Britifh  planters  in  the  Weft 

Indies,  is  that  branch  of  the  monopoly,  which, 

referving  for  the  manufadurcrs  in  Great  Britain, 

all  fuch  improvements  as  the  colonial  produce  is 

capable  of  receiving  beyond  its  raw  ftate,  or  firft 

ftage  of  manufefture,  prohibits  the  colonifts  fron^ 

refining  their  great  ftaplc  commodity  (fugar)  for 

exportation.    This  is  efFefted  by  the  heavy  duty 

of  ^.4.  18s.  Sd.  the  cwt.  on  aU  refined  cm:  loaf 

fugar  imported,  while  raw  or  mufcavado  pays  only 

1 5  J.  The  difference  operates  (as  it  was  intended) 

as  a  complete  prohibition.  •*  To  prohibit  a  great 

body  of  people  (fays  the  authOT  before  quoted)  f«Ji 

from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 

own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  ftock  ancj 

induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advauT 

tageous  to  thcmfelves,  is  a  manifcft  violation  of 

the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind/*     To  thi« 

violation  however  the  Weft  Indian  planters  liave 

(i^J  WcakhofN^Qns, 

hitherto 
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hitherto  fubtnitted  without  a  murmur,  confidering 
It  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  compad,  or  re-» 
ciprocal  monopoly. 

The  great  hardfliip  on  the  planters  in  this 
cafe  is,  that  the  lofs  to  them  by  the  prohibition, 
is  far  more  than  proportionate  to  the  gain  acquired 
by  Great  Britain.  As  this  circumftance  is  not 
fully  undcrftood,  the  fubjedt  not  having,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  difcuflcd  in  any  of  the  publica* 
tions  that  have  treated  of  colonial  commerce,  I 
Ihall  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of 
which  the  planters  are  deprived  by  this  reftric* 
tion. 

The  firft  advants^e  would  be  an  entire  faving 
of  the  lofs  which  is  now  fuftained  in  the  quantity 
of  raw  fugar,  between  the  time  of  fhipping  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  day  of  fale  in  Great  Britain^ 
fulfing  chiefly  from  ynavoidable  wafte  at  fea  by 
dndn:^.  To  afcertain  this  lofs  with  all  poffible 
{:xa&neis>  I  have  compared  in  a  great  many  in* 
ftances,  the  invoice  weights  taken  at  the  time  of 
(hipping,  with  the  falewei^ts  of  the  fame  goods 
in  the  merchants'  books  in  London  ^  and  I  will 
venture  to  fix  the  lofs,  on  the  average  of  good 
and  bad  fugar,  at  one-eighth  part :  in  other  words» 
a  hogihead  of  fugar  weighing  nett  16  cwt.  when 
fhipped  in  Jamaica,  (hall,  when  fold  in  London, 
J3e  found  to  weigh  14  cwt.  only.  The  difierence 
therefore  is  a  dead  lofs  ^oth  to  the  publick  and 

the 
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the  planter.  The  former  lofe  the  ufe  of  two  hun<* 
dred  pounds  weight  of  fugar,  and  the  latter,  is 
deprived  of  its  value,  wTiich,  at  40  j.  pet*  cwt.  may 
be  ftated  at  ^^.3.  65.  per  hoglhead,  the  mcr^ 
chant's  charges  deduced. 

But  this  circumftance  requires  further  illuftra-^ 
tion.  The  quantity  of  raw  or  mufcavado  fugar 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  four 
years,  (1787  to  1790,  both  inclufive)  was  forne*^ 
what  more  than  140,000  hogfheads  of  14  cwt* 
at  the  King's  beam«  The  drainage  at  fea  amounted 
therefore  to  280,000  cwt.  b^ing  in  value^,56o,ooo 
fterling.— Such  is  the  lofs  to  the  publick  5  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  lo{s  is  not  merely 
contingent  or  poflible,  but  ^in»  pofitive,  and 
certain ;  it  being  as  undeniably  true,  that  280,000 
cwt.  or  14,000  ton,  of  fugar  was  funk  into  the 
fea,  in  the  tranfportation  of  140,000  hogfheads 
of  the  raw  commodity,  as  that  this  number  was 
imported  into  Great  Britain  \  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  every  ounce  of  it  would  haye  been 
faved,  if  the  planters  had  been  permitted  to 
refine  the  commodity  in  the  colonies.  The 
confequent  lofe  to  the  revenue  is  eafily  calcur 
lated. 

Concerning  the  planter  however,  other  cir-r 
cumftances  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for 
in  this  cafe  he  has  a  right  to  reckon  not  only  oa 
what  he  positively  loft  in  the  firft  inftance,  but 

alfo. 
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tdfoy  on  what  he  might  probably  have  gained 
under  a  different  fyftem  of  regulations.  I  have 
ffaited  his  adual  lofs  (the  merchant's  charges  de- 
duifted)  at  ^.  3.  6  s.  per  hogfliead ;  but  another 
and  a  very  confiderable  lofs,  is  the  melafles,  of 
which  112  lbs.  of  raw  fugar  yield  in  the  London 
refinery  28 i  lbs.:  I  will  fay  28  lbs.  only.  On 
this  proportion,  a  hoglhead  of  raw  fugar  at  the 
(hilling  weight  (16  cwt.)  would,  if  refined  in  the 
colonies,  yield  the  planter  448  lbs.  being  equal 
to  64  gallons.  This,  valued  at  9  d.  fterling  per 
gallon,  gives  ^.2.  8  J.  It  will  be  faid  perhaps  that 
the  Britiih  refiner  includes  the  value  of  the  me- 
lafles produced  in  the  refinery,  in  the  eftimate  of 
his  profits,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  a  larger 
price  for  raw  fugar  to  the  planter,  who  thus  re- 
ceives payment  for  the  article  faid  to  be  lofl. 
It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  fugar- 
planter  in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies  is  his  own  dif- 
tiller;  and  having  the^neceflary  buildings,  ftilis^ 
&c.  already  provided,  would  convert  this  melafles 
into  rum,  without  any  additional  expence ;  and 
by  this  means  add  to  its  value  fomewhat  more 
tlian  one-third.  This  additional  value  therefore 
would  be  clear  profit.  Thus,  allowing  64  gallons 
of  melafles  to  produce  only  40  gallons  of  rum  of 
the  Jamaica  proof,  thefe,  at  i  s.  10  d.  fl:erling  the 
gallon,  would  yield  iC*3-  ^3^-  4^-*  fr^^i  which 
the  orig^  melaflTes  being  dedud^,  there  wil) 

remain 
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BOOK  remain  £.i.  55.  4//.  which  may  therefore  be 
VI-  ^  eftimated  as  the  lofs  now  {bftatned  by  the  planter 
in  the  article  of  melafies^  on  every  bogfhead  o£ 
mufcavado  fugar  (hipped  to  Great  Britain^  ex- 
dudve  of  the  lois  in  the  raw  material  bcfi^iv 
ilaced. 

To  the  foregoing  might  perhaps  be  added  the 
fiiving  of  freight,  on  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  raw  and  refined  fugar ;  but  I  will  reckon 
nothing  on  this  account,  becaufe  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  given  quantity  of  refined  fugar  made  into 
Idaves,  though  lc&  in  weighty  will  nererthelefi 
occupy  more  fpace  than  tlie  i\iS.  quantity  of  law 
fugar  from  which  it  is  made.  It  is  therefore  reaibn-s 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  the. price  of  freight  would  be 
advanced  in  proportion ;  a  circumflance  which 
ought  to  obviate  all  manner  of  objedion  to  the 
iyilem,  from  the  owners  of  (hips  emjdoyed  in 
its  tranfportation. 

Bi^T  the  great  and  dpcifive  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  planter  from  refining  his  own 
fugar  in  the  colonies,  arifes  from  the  circuniiftance 
that  his  capital,  or  ftock,  is  already  provided  to 
his  hands ;.  without  which  the  favings  that  have 
been  flated  wouH  avail  him  but  little.  I  mean, 
^  iiot  only  that  he  pofleifes  the  raw  material,  but 
alfo,  that  the  buildings  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
which  ire  cequi/lte  for  the  manu&dure  of  muf'^ 
cavado  fugar^are,  with  a  very  fmall  addition,  all 

that 
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tliat  are  ivanted  for  the  bufinefe  of  refining  (o).  c  h  a  r- 
The  neccffiuy  additions  on  each  plantation  would 
confift  chiefly  of  a  drying-houfe,  provided  with 
Aoves  for  baking  the  loaves,  and  an  annual  fup* 
ply  of  eartliern  veflels  or  moulds  in  which  the 
laav»  are  formed  5  with  the  fortha:  provifion  of 
iiegio  laboui^ers  to  be  employed  folely  in  the 
branch  of  the  manufa&ure.   The  whole  inuft  be 
proportioned  to  the  extent  df  the  property.     I 
have   endeavoured  to  afcertain  fome  rule  for 
judging  of  this  with  as  much  preclfion  as  the 
fubjcd  will  admit,  and,  without  perplexing  the 
ineader  with  a  variety  of  dry  calculations,  will  ob- 
fcrve  generally,  tliat  an  allowance  of  forty  ihil- 
lings  fteriing  for  each  hogfliead  of  mufcavado 
ibgar,  I  find  to  be  abundantly  liberal  Tliis  fum 
theinofi3re  I  (hall  dedu<3t  from  the  difference  of 
price  at  the  Britifli  ma  Act  between  raw  and  re- 
fined fugar,  which  otherwife  would  be  fo  much 
dear  profit  to  the  planter.     The  Englifh  refiner 

^oj  The  planters  of  Jamaica  frequently  refine  fugar  for  do- 
rneftick  iife,  and  I  Tiave  fecn  it  done  in  as  great  perfection 
as  ia  LoMlan.  I«  St.  Domicgo  a  proccfs  has  been  difcovered 
of  refiiuog  nuicavado  with  the  juice  of  limes  and  lemcns. 
A  refiner  from  thence  of  the  name  of  Millet  came  to  Ja- 
maica in  1790,  and  introduced  this  pra(5lice  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  1  iaw  myiclf  refined  fugar  made  by  htm  at  Hyde  HaH 
plantation  in  Tidawny,  with  no  other  material  than  the 
juice  of  limes  and  Seville  oranges,  which  for  tranfparency 
and  elegance  furpalfed  the  fined  treble  refined  produced  by 
ibe  Loadon  refiners^ 

not 
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not  having  the  fame  advantages,  has  to  dedu^ 
the  intereft  of  a  much  laiger  proportionate  capitid 
and  far  greater  expences  in  conduding  the  manu^ 
fafture.  Now  iii  lbs.  of  raw  fugar  fold  in 
London  may  be  reckoned,  when  the  prices  are 
favourable^  to  yield  the  planter  clear  of  all 
charges  ;f.  i.  i$s.  The  fame  quantity  refined^ 
would  yield  of  loaves  and  bailards  to  the  value 
of  ;C-^-  ^^*  S^*  exclufive  of  the  melaffes.  The 
difference  is  8  s.  ^d.  per  hundred  weight,  or 
^.5.  17X.  \od.  the  hogfhcadof  14  cwt.  De* 
duft  from  this  the  extra  expence  of  refining  ia 
the  colony  (40  s.  per  hogfliead)  there  remains 
£.3.  17  s.  10  d.  which  being  added  to  the  former 
fums,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  planter  for  the  fake  of  the  Britilh 
refinery,  is  not  lefs  than  ^.  8.  9  j.  a  d.  fterling 
on  every  hoglhead  of  his  fugar  of  16  cwt.  which 
he  fends  to  the  Englifh  market,  amounting  on 
140,000  hogOieads  to  the  prodigious  fum  of 
£.1,184,166.  1 3 J.  ^d.  fterling  money!  Per- 
haps the  circumftance  may  come  more  immedi- 
ately home  to  the  reader,  by  fhewing  how  this 
lofs  affefts  an  individual.  For  bftance,  the 
average  returns  of  Mr.  Beckford's  plantations  are^ 
if  I  miftake  not,  about  two  tboufand  hogfheads 
of  fugar  annually.  He  fuftains  therefore  a  I06 
of  jC*  16,9^6*    ^3^'  4^*  P^  annum,  that  the 

,    Britilh 
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Britifti  refiners  may  get  about  one- third  of  the 
money ! 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pre- 
ceding calcinations  are  founded  on  the  fuppoiition 
that  leave  was  granted  to  import  refined  fugar 
into  Great  Britam,  from  the  Briti(h  colonies,  at 
the  duties  which  are  now  paid  on  raw  or  muf- 
Cavado.  1  am  apprized  that  the  revenue  would, 
in  that  cafe,  fuflain  a  lofs  proportionate  to  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fugar  imported, 
unlefs  it  was  (as  undoubtedly  it  would  be)  made 
up  by  an  adequate  increafe  of  the  duties  on  the 
improved  commodity.  With  every  allowance 
however  on  this  account  (as  well  as  for  an  increafefd 
rate  of  freight)  the  planter's  profits  would  be  fuf- 
ficiently  great ;  and,  in  truth,  refined  fugar  im- 
ported firom  the  colonics,  would  afford  to  bear  a 
much  heavier  duty  than  merely  fuch  a  rateable 
contribution ;  fo  that  the  revenue  would  not  be 
injured,  but  greatly  improved,  by  its  importation, 
while  the  publick  at  large  would  obtain  fugar  in 
its  bed  date  much  cheaper  than  they  obtain  it 
ztprcknt  fpj: 

Thus 

ffj  It  is  not  my  bufincfs  to  feck  out  refources  for  increaf- 
ing  the  publick  revenue,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  I  beg 
leave  to  fubjoin  the  following  £a£ls :  The  quantity  of  raw 
Of  mufcavado  fugar  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations 
into  Great  Britafn  in  the  year  17879  was  1,926,121  cwt.  and 
the  grofe  duty  paid  thereon  was  £.  1,187,774.  la  /.  U.    If 

Vol.  II.       ,  P  p  thi» 
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Thus  have  I  (hewn  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
at  which  the  Britifti  colonifts  in  the  Weft  Indies 
have  purchafed,  for  a  century  pail,  the  monopoly 
<^  the  British  market  foj  tbeir  chief  ftaple  com- 
modities. 

this  (iigar  had  been  kci)t  to  be  refined  in  the  plantations,  it 
vould  have  been  one-eighth  more  in  quantity ;  that  pro* 
l^ortioa  having  been  loft  at  Tea  by  drainage.  This  would 
have  made  2, 166)886  cwt.  which  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  the  London  refiners,  would  have  yielded  1,983,445 
cwt  of  loaf,  and  425,638  cwt  of  baflards  (excluding  frac* 
lions.)  Now  fuppofing  the  duty  on  loaf  fiig^  had  been  only 
10  s  p€r  cwt.  more  thaa  the  prefent  duty  on  mufcavado 
(which  it  would  have  well  afforded)  and  the  bafhird  fugar 
to  have  continued  at  i  ^j^  cwt.  the  Britifh  revenue  in  that 
cafe  would  have  received  as  folbws  :  (both  the  publick  and 
the  planter  being  at  the  fame  time  benefited  in  a  high  <^grec) 
viz* 

On  1,083,443  cwt.  of  loaf    -    at  251 
/^cwt. If354»>03  l$  — 

425,638  cwt.  of  baflards,  at  15/ 
/CT-cwt.       .--.-.       319,229  10-- 


Duties  which  might  have  been  levied  -     1,675,532    $  — 
Duties  anally  paid  in  1787    -    -    •     >>*87,774  ja    * 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  revenue  -     -    4851757  i*    4 

Such  is  the  facrifice  which  is  made  by  the  planters  of  the 
Wefl  Indi^  and  the  publick  of  Great  Britain,  in  fuppq^ng 
the  private  intercfts  of  that  ufeleis  intermediate  body  of  pcftr 
pie,  the  fugar  refiners  in  Engknd :  who^  whenever  t^  caf^al* 
ties  of  war,  or  providential  calamities,  have  pver^ke^  the 
Wefl  Indies,  and  tliereby  created  a  temporaly  a^vs^u;^  ii\  the 
price  of  raw  fugar,  have  bopi  the  fir^  to  raiie  %  fl^im^uf 
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ftioditics.  It  is  monopoly  for  monopoly ;  an 
^arrangement  not  framed  by  the  colonies,  but  by 
the  mother-country  herfelf,  who  has  fuffered  it 
to  grow  facred  by  time,  has  recognized  it,  by  a 
ihultitude  of  laws,  and  enforced  it  by  ftrifter  ties 
and  recent  provifions.     Well,  therefore,  did  a 

great 

againft  the  monopoly  of  fupply  enjoyed  by  the  planters, 
themfclves  at  the  fame  time  pofleffing  the  monopoly  which  I 
have  defcribetl !  It  may  not  be  ufclefs  to  add,  that  thofe  peo- 
ple are,  in  a  proportion  unknown  in  any  other  branch  of  trade, 
foreigners^  who  live  in  the  moft  frugal  way  in  England 
(about  one  thoufand  in  the  whole)  and  retire  with  their 
favings  to  theh-  own  country.  There  are  few  operations 
more  fimple,  or  which  require  a  lefs  expenfive  apparatus,  than 
that  of  refining  fugar.  Can  it  then  be  jud  or  reafonable  to 
facrifice  to  a  manufadure,  thus  fubordinate  in  its  nature  and 
limited  in  its  extent,  the  eilential  interefts  of  65,000  Britifti 
fubjeds  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  half  a  million  of  money, 
vhkh  is  now  annually  loft  to  Great  Britain,  that  this  manu* 
failure  may  be  fupported  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame 
obfervatbn  occurred  to  Davenant,  who  wrote  foon  after  the  re- 
vohitionin  1688.  Speaking  of  the  impropriet}' of  laying  heavy- 
duties  cwi  the  produce  of  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  he  proceeds 
in  thsfc  words:  **  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice. particularly,  of  the  high  impofition  laid  upon  refined 
fugars  imported  hither,  upon  a  wrong  notion  of  advancing 
our  manufa<5tures,  whereas  in  tnith  it  only  turns  to  the  ac- 
count of  about  fifty  famillos  (for  the  refiners  of  England  are 
no  more)  and  is  greatly  prejudicial,  and  a  bar  to  the  induftry 
of  at  leaft  14,000  perfons,  which  are  about  the  number  of 
thofe  who  inhabit  our  iftands  producing  fugar."  (Davenant^ 
Di/courfe  3,  on  the  Plantation  Trade,)  What  would  this  author 
have  faid}  had  he  known  the  fa6l '  which  I  have  ftated 
abore  ?  P  p  a 
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great  ftatefmafl  (q)  obferve,  *^  that  it  was  a  com-- 
paft  more  folemn  than  any  that  an  a6t  of  parli- 
ament could  create ;"  and  when  fpeculative  men 
affert,  and  intereftcd  men  complain,  that  a  com- 
padt  thus  founded  and  fupported  is  at  this  tira6 
not  fufficiently  favourable  to  Great  Britain  j  the 
anfwer  is  obvious  :    If  Great  Britain  regrets  its 
operation  and  wifhes  to  diffolve   it,  let  her  firft 
make  compenfation  to  the  colonifts  for  all  that 
they  have  undertaken,  and  the  facrifice  they  have 
made,  under  it ;  and  next,  when  (he  releafes  her- 
felf  from  all   future  obligation  to  obferve  it,  let 
the  releafe  be  reciprocal  j  extending  equally  to 
one  party  and  the  other.    ,This  done,  the  colo- 
nifts will  have  no  caufe  to  accufe  her  of  injuftice^ 
— but  this  not  done,  they  will  affert  that  fhe  has 
violated  her  faith  with  them ;  that  her  condu6t 
is  oppreflive  and  fraudulent ;  and  her  ftatutes 
fnares  to  the  unwary. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  toconfider 
as  exceedingly  partial  and  unjuft,  thofe  clamours 
and  attempts  by  which,  on  any  temporary  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  Weft  Indian  produfts,  the 
publick  difcontent  is  pointed  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  fugar  iflands.  They  are  partial,  in- 
afmuch  as  their  authors  confider  the  burthens  and 
wants  of  the  confumers  on  one  fide,  without  ad- 

(q)  Mr.  Fox» 
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verting  to  the  burthens  and  diftreffes  of  the  colo- 
nifts  on  the  other.  They  are  unjuft,  as  their 
manifeft  aim  is  to  extend  to  rivals  and  foreigners, 
whofe  trade  is  not  fubjeA  to  be  controuled  by 
Britifti  laws,  thofe  advantages  which  have  been 
purchafed  by,  and  (land  exclufively  pledged  to, 
,the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  whofe  trade  is  ftill  to  be 
left  bougd  by  our  regulations. — At  this  jundture 
indeed,  now  that  the  largenefs  of  the  exportation 
has  demonftrated,  that  no  foreign  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies  can  fupply  us  with  fugar,  cheaper 
than  our  own,  another  projedt,  of  more  fatal  and 
extenfive  mifchief,  is  reforted  to ;  and  the  na- 
tional attention  is  awakened  by  the  hopes  of  a 
vaft  and  profitable  fugar  culture,  under  the  fof- 
tering  proteftion  of  government,  in  the  houndlrfs 
regions  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thofe  plantations 
which  have  hithertp  proved  more  than  adequate 
to  pur  wants  5  which  from  proxlraity  and  infular 
Situation,  are  eafily  defended  ;  which  enrich  our 
manufafturerb,  encourage  our  fiflieries,  and  re- 
turn all  their  acquirements  into  the  bofom  of  their 
alienated  parent,  are  it  feems  to  be  neglc(tted, 
and  the  national  encouragement  diverted  to  dif- 
tant  independent  countries,  whofe  inhabitants 
purchafe  but  (ew  of  our  commodities,  and  con- 
fume  none  of  our  fifh,  but  tako  bullion  i»i (lead 
of  them  ;  who  rather  fend  manuf iftures  to  our 
markets,  than  receive  them  from  us ,  and  whofe 
P  p  3  exports 
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BOOK  exports  may  be  checked  and  controiJed  by  $l 
vi»  thoufand  accidents  which,  at  this  diftance,  caa 
neither  be  obviated  nor  forefeen.  In  (hort,  by 
recommending  the  fettlement  of  fugar  piantan 
tions  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  pro- 
ject maintains  that  it  is  wife  to  remove  encourage- 
ment from  proximate  and  dependent  colonies^ 
to  countries  which,  being  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  civil  regulations  from  lience,  can  be  go- 
verned only  by  the  fword,  and  which,  at  ho  very 
remote  period,  may  regain  their  independence  j — • 
when  however  it  will  be  too  late  to  refort  back 
to  our  ruined  and  deferted  colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies ! 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  the  intention  of 
this  fcheme  is  to  open  a  fugar  trade  with  the  Eaft 
Indies,  to  Britifh  fubjefts  without  diftindion,  it 
is  neceflary  he  fliould  be  informed  that  nothing 
is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  its  advocates ^and 
promoters.  Their  aim  is  to  transfer  the  monopoly 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  to  the  nfonopolifts  of  the 
Eaft ;  being  well  apprized  that  a  great  importa- 
tion of  fugar,  for  a  few  years,  from  India,  would 
cffeftually  flop  the  cultivation  of  this  article  ia 
the  Britilh  colonies,  after  which  the  market  would 
be  their  own ;  and  the  fupply,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
all  other  article^  of  foreign  growth,  be  encreafed  or 
diminifhed,  as  the  intereft  of  the  importer,  not  of 
the  publick,  (hould  regulate  and  dired> 
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For  niyfelf,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Biitilh  government  has  at  any  time  meditated 
intentional  injury  towards  the  fugar  iflands ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  fuch  a  prcyeft 
will  ever  receive  the  fandion  and  fupport  of  ad- 
miniftrationr  The  planters  however,  judging  of 
the  future  by  the  paft,  have  abundant  caufe  for 
anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  if  it  were  permitted  to 
an  uncourtly  Weft  Indian  to  expoftukte,  freely 
and  explicitly,  with  the  king's  minifters  on  the 
treatment  which  thofe  colonies  have  experienced 
from  the  mother-country,  during  the  laft  twenty 
years,  and  on  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  in- 
novation, he  might  difplay  a  ftatement  of  fads, 
— unplcafant  indeed  to  hear,— but  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  controvert  or  elude.  Such  a  perfon 
might,  without  any  deviation  from  truth,  prefent 
them  with  a  detail  not  unlike  the  following  (rj  : 

**  It  is  well  known  (he  might  fay)  that  the 
fuflerings  of  thofe  colonies  which  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  France  were  very  great ;  and  that  at 
the  conduiion  of  the  war,  fuch  of  the,  planters  as 
furvived  the  vexations  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
not  actually  bankrupts  in  their  fortunes,  as  a 
great  many  were,  were  reduced  to  cmbarraflments 
nearly  approaching  to  it.    For  the  honour  of  the 

frj  See  The  Cafe  tf  the  Sugar  CJomes,  from  whebce  t^'s 
detail  is  copied  almoft  verbatim. 

P  p  4  BritUh 
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Britifh  name  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  no 
fooner  was  an  ifland  taken  from  under  the  Britifh 
protection,  than  the  property  of  its  inhabitants 
was  treated,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the 
property  of  natunJ-born  enemies.  Your  veffels 
of  war  cruized  upon  them,  and  made  prize  of 
our  efFefts,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
Even  neutral  flags  afforded  no  proteSion  againft 
your  depredations ;  until  the  higheft  authorities 
in  the  law  had  pronounced  fiich  conduit  to  be 
illegal  i  and  parliament  interfered  to  facilitate  the 
palTage  of  the  produ6ts  of  Grenada,  which  having 
furrendered  at  difcretion,  were  ftill  expofed  to 
capture.  Even  the  hurricane,  that  moft  awfal 
vifitation  of  Providence,  which  ufually  arrefts 
the  vengeance  of  men,  and  by  exciting  fofter 
aftedions,  difpofes  them  to  afts  of  fraternity, 
loft  its  ufual  effed  of  procuring  a  pafiage  even 
for  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  and  thofe  whom  the 
ftorm  had  fpared,  your  rapacity  would  have 
ftar\xd. 

"  The  war  ceafed,  and  with  it  the  dominion 
of  France  over  all  the  iflands  (Tobago  excepted, 
which  was  ceded  to  her  in  perpetuity) ;  but  our 
miferies  ftill  furvived;  for  the  treaty  of  1782 
which  gave  i^eace  and  independence  to  North 
America,  only  transferred  hoftilities  to  the  fugar 
aolonies ;  as  they  have  never  ceafed  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent^  to  be  haraflcd  with  vexa- 
tions 
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tions  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  firft  meafure 
by  which  they  were  annoyed,  arofe  in  the  poliqr 
of  the  ftate.  It  was  thought  neceflary  to  dif- 
folve  their  connexion  with  the  continent  of 
North  America.  The  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  Jamaica,  being  deprived  of  its  produce  of 
negro  provifions  by  a  feries  of  tempefts  and  un- 
fevourable  feafons,  loft  fifteen  thoufand  of  her 
ilaves  by  famine.  And  yet  you  talk  of  humanity 
as  if  it  were  a  national  virtue  ! 

"  What  fince  has  been  the  difpofition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  us,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
popular  converfation  at  this  day ;  from  the 
conduct  of  large  bodies  aflbciated  for  the  abolition 
of  the  flave-trade,  and  ultimately  of  llavery  itfelf; 
from  the  eftablilhments  projedtcd  and  in  execu- 
tion, on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  with  views  declaredly 
hoftile  to  our  interefts ;  from  the  numbers  of  in- 
flammatory paragraphs  and  calumnious  pam- 
phlets that  daily  ilTue  from  the  prefs  to  prejudice 
the  Weft  Indian  planters  in  the  publick  opinion ; 
from  the  indefatigable  circulation  of  addrefles, 
exhorting  the  people  to  the  difufe  of  Weft  Indian 
fugar;  and  laftly,  from  various  propofals  with 
refped  to  the  redudtion  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. In  fo  many  (hapes  does  this  fpirit  ma- 
nifeft  itfelf,  as  to  give  juft  grounds  to  conclude, 
that  fomething  like  a  decided  purpofe  is  enter- ' 
tained  for  the  total  ruin  of  the  fugar  colonies,  and 

that 
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B  a  Q  K  that  the  vexations  we  have  hitherto  expelieneed, 
VI.      are  only  preliminaries  to  the  fyftenl  which  is  to  bb 
confummated  by  the  grand  meafure  of  raifing  up 
rivals  to  our  monopoly  in  your  cftablifliEhents  in 
theeaft. 

*'  It  has  been  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  the 
fugar  colonies,  that  they  are  expcnfivc,  aod  that 
they  engage  yofu  in  war.  >fevcr  were  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies  the  caufe  of  war ;  but  whenever 
the  two  nations  of  France  and  England  are  ei> 
gaged  in  any  quarrel^  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
jarife,  thither  they  repair  to  decide  their  difici^ 
ences*  They  are  made  the  theatre  of  war ;  thcf 
are  the  viftims,  but  never  the  origin  of  the  con^ 
teft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  and  Englith 
iflands  live  in  an  habitual  intercourfe  of  good 
offices,  and  woukJ  wifti  for  eternal  peace ;  an4 
they  have  re^foh  for  it,  for  what  are  they  to  gaift 
by  war? 

♦*  Whkw  therefore  we  refleft  upon  the  variooa 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  prejudice 
the  Weft  Indian  planters,  we  find  oiirfelves  totally 
at  a  lofs  to  conjedure  what  it  is  that  couki  excite 
fo  muQh  acrimony  a^inft  us ;  as  there  c^rifts  none 
of  thofe  cau(es,  which  ufually  pravokc  the  envy 
of  men,  and  exafperate  their  malignity.  Tho 
Weft  Indiaus  are  not  remarkable  (with  Very  fe* 
exceptions)  either  for  their  gigantick  opulehce,  or 
Wi  oftentitious  difplay  of  it.  They  do  not  emerge 

rapidly 
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rapidly  from  poverty  and  infignificanoe  into  con- 
fpicuous  notice.     Such  of  thera  as  poffefe  for- 
tunes of  diftinguiflhed  magnitude^  as  fome  gen- 
tlemen of  Jamaica  are  happy  enough  to  do^  afe 
not  the  creation  of  a  day.     Their  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  eariieft  records  of  the  illand,  and 
their  adventtu-es  were  coeval  with  the  firft  efta- 
bliflimcnt  of  the  colony,  and  of  courfe  their  pro- 
perties,  fuch  as  we  now  find  them,  are  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  fucceffivc  generations.   Many  there 
are  indeed  who  have  competencies  that  enable 
them  to  live,  with  ceconomy,  in  this  country  ^  but 
the  great  mafs  of  planters  are  men  of  oppreffed 
fortunes,    configned    by   debt    to  unremitting 
drudgery  in  the  colonies,  with  a  hope,  which  eter- 
nally mocks  their  grafp,  of  happier  days,  and  a 
rcleafe  firom  their  embarraffments.  Such  times  as 
we  have   lately  feen,  if   fufFered  to  continue, 
might  poflibly  have  given  elFeft  to  their  exertions, 
and  have  lifted  them  out  6(  their  diftreffes.    But 
it  feems  that  poverty  is  confidered  as  the  legiti- 
mate heritage  of  every  Weft  Indian  planter. 
They  may  encounter  lols,  and  ftruggle  with  ad-  • 
verfity ;  but  never  are  they  to  profit  of  contin- 
gencies that  may  enable  them  to  repair  the  dif- 
afters  of  adverfe  fortune,  to  which  they  are  pecu* 
liarly  fubjefted  by  their  pofition. 

*♦  If  the  mihifter  means  the  ruin  of  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies,  he  may  effeft  it  by  promoting  the 

extenfive 
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cxtenfivc  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  the  fupply  of  any  part  of 
the  European  market;  and  we  have  only  equity 
to  oppofe  to  power,  for  we  cannot  repel  injury. 
Murmurs  would  be  unavailing^  and  our  refent- 
ments  impotent ;  but  it  would  be  a  bafe  defertion 
of  intereft,  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  intimidated 
into  a  voluntary  furrender  of  right.  Wc  proteft 
therefore  i^nft  any  innovation,  and  adhere  to 
the  fyftem  of  double  monopoly  :  there  we  are  at 
anchor ;  and  if  there  is  no  fecurity  any  where 
againft  the  ftorms  and  afflidions  of  Provi- 
dence, fo  neither  is  there  againft  the  iqjuftice 
of  men ;  but  we  (hall  at  leaft  have  the  confolatioD 
of  not  fuffering  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bo- 
foms,  or  of  leaving  aceufers  in  our  pofterity  !" 

To  fuch  a  remonftrance  as  the  forgoing,  re- 
fpedfully  but  firmly  delivered,  it  is  difficult  to  fay, 
what  reply  could  be  given.     If,  however,  it  is 
not  the  with  or  intention  of  government  to  vi- 
.olate  the  national  faith  with  the  colonies,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  monopoly,  their  apprehen- 
.  fions  on  that  head  may  be  eafily  removed.     In 
.  this  important  bufinefs  fatisf;^dion  being  given, 
.  to  the  reft,  if  candour  were  to  diftate  an  anfwer, 
.  although  much  muft  be  admitted,  much  too  might 
be  faid,  and  honeftly  faid,  to  foften  and  concilia,te. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  however  harih  and  ynkind 
the  condud  of  the  mother-country  has  ocqi- 

fionally 
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fiotially  been  thought,  the  colonies  ought  not  to 
forget  that  they  are  indebted  to  her  for  all  that 
they  poflefs  ;  their  birth  and  origin,  laws,  govern- 
ment, religion  and  liberty ;  deriving  from  her 
parental  folicituHe  and  powerful  proteftion,  every 
circumftance  that   renders  them   profperous  in 
themfelves,  and  enviable  to  others.     If,  during 
the  fatal  and  deftrudive  war  which  terminated  in  ^ 
the  difmemberment  of  the   empire,   they  had 
their  (hare — perhaps  more  than  their  fhare — of 
the  general  calamity,  they  will  not  forget  that  all 
of  them  that  had  fufFered  by  capture  (Tobago 
excepted)  were  reftored  by  the  peace  to  the  blef-  • 
fingsof  a  BritiQi  conftitution  and  government. 
Perhaps,  fmce  that  time,  a  more  liberal  policy,  a 
more  generous  freedom,  might  in  fome  points 
have  been  wi(hed  and  expefted ;  but  it  fhould  - 
be  remembered,  that  they  'enjoy,  and  have  long 
enjoyed,  as  a  compenfation  for  commercial  re-  > 
fbaint,  the  privilege  of  the  BritiQi  market,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Britifli  capital.    They  poffcfs 
too,  every  charadteriftick  mark  of  a  frae  people  in 
their  internal  concerns.  They  are  taxed  folely  by 
their  own  rejH^fentatives,  and  have  not  only  the 
image,  but  the  fubftance  alfo,  of  an  Englifh  con* 
ftitution.    This  whole  ftate  of  commercial  fervi- 
tude  and  civil  liberty  (as  a  great  yriter  (s)  hath . 
well  obferved)  taken  togethejr,  though  certainly 

(sj  Mr.  Burke. 
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not  pcrfcA  freedom,  yet  comparing  it  with  tht 
ordinary  circumftances  of  human  nature,  may  be 
pronounced  a  happy  and  a  liberal  condition. 

To  the  candid  and  ingpnuous,  I  truft  I  need  not 
offer  any  apology  for  thus  having  fuggefted  con- 
fiderations,  which  may  tend  to  obviate  mifapprt- 
beniions,  remove prejudices,and  mitigate  anger  be* 
twccnthofe,  who  though  divided  by  local  fituation» 
are  allied  to  each  other  by  the  dearcft  ties  of  in- 
tereft,afieAion»and  confanguinity.  I  have  thought 
this  the  more  ncccflary,  as  it  appears,  by  the  bit- 
terncfs  and  acrimony  with  which  fbme  men  fpeak 
of  the  fugar  colonies,  that  their  aim  b  to  inftigate 
the  national  refentment,  and  heighten  the  pub^ 
lick  animofity  towards  them.  Inftead  of  mani- 
fefling  a  difpofition,  "  fond  to  fpread  friend(hips 
and  to  cover  heata,"  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  me 
to  exert  their  talents  in  mifreprefehtations,  which 
caa  anfwer  no  other  end  than  to  fet  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  empire  at  variance  with  each  other. 
I  look  not  in  this  place  to  any  of  tbofe  fanatical 
writings  on  ilavery  and  the  flave  trade,  which, 
equally  dKgraceful  to  humanity  and  letters,  pro- 
pagate the  moft  daring  and  outrageous  falfehoods 
without  fcruple  or  fhan^.  I  allude  to  authors  of 
a  very  different  ftamp;  to  pcrfons  who,  having 
the  means  of  bftter  information,  and  pofleffing 
abilities  to  influence  the  publick  opinion,  have 

fufferc4 
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fufFered  the  prejudices  of  party  to  bias  their  chap. 
judgment.  As  a  man  perfonally  interefted  in  the  ^» 
welfare  of  the  fugar  colonies,  I  have  attempted, 
by  difplaying  their  importance  and  value,  to  point 
out  the  wifdom  and  neceffity  of  lenient  councils, 
and  a  liberal  indulgence  in  the  government  of 
this  kingdom  towards  them.  In  aiming  however 
to  encoun^e  forbearance  and  kindnefs  on  the  one 
fide,  I  have,  as  a  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjeft,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  affedion,  and  promote 
filial  obedience  on  the  other.  If  the  colonifts 
refled  foberly,  I  am  perfuaded  they  will  perceive 
that,  in  a  conteft  with  the  mother-country,  they 
have  nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lofe. 
Rjefledions  of  this  kind,  it  is  hoped,  may  difpofe 
to  mutual  confidence  and  moderation ;  and  tend 
equally  to  promote  the  welfere  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  ftrength,  profperity,  and  glory  of  Great 
Britain. 
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TABLES. 


No.  I. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Value  of  the  WEST  INDIA  IMPORTS  into  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  according  to  the  Rates  in  the  Infpedtor  General's  Office  ♦, 

TOR    THE    FOLLOWING    YEARS}   VIZ. 


YEARS. 

VALUE. 

YEARS, 

VALUE. 

1698 

— 

— 

X- 629,533 

1723 

— 

— i;.J,c87,254 

1699 

— 

— 

586,25s 

1724 

— 

— 

1,160,568 

1700. 

— 

— . 

824,246 

"725 

— 

— 

J>359,»8S 

1701 

— 

— 

738,601 

1726 

— 

— 

1,222,511 

1702 

— 

— 

476,168 

1727* 

— 

— 

i>039»5'3 

1703 

— 

— 

626,488 

1728 

— 

— 

1,498,023 

1704 

— 

— 

489,906 

1729 

— 

— 

1,515421 

J  70s 

— 

— 

706,574 

1730 

— 

— 

), 571,608 

1706 

— 

"  — 

537»7H 

I73i 

— 

— 

1,310,580 

1707 

— 

— 

604,889 

1732 

— 

— 

x,3i5»4S8 

i7oS 

— 

— 

59*>75o 

1733 

— 

— 

1,618,01  J 

1709 

— 

— 

645,6^9 

»734 

— 

.— 

1,141,068 

1710 

— 

— 

780,505 

1735 

— 

— 

1,460,609 

1711 

-^ 

— 

.  556,198 

1736 

— 

*1B 

i»4»3,o39 

1712 

— 

-• 

648,190 

1737 

— 

946,423 

1713 

— 

— 

762,248 

1738 

— 

— 

1,475,910 

1714 

— 

— 

843,390 

1739 

— 

— 

1,566,83^ 

«7i5 

— 

— 

999^12 

1740 

— 

— 

1,185,107 

17.6 

— 

— 

1,104,188 

174T 

— 

— 

1,402,986 

1717 

— 

— 

1,204,057 

1742 

— 

— 

1,309,886 

1718 

— 

— 

896,031 

1743 

— 

— 

1,404,610 

I719 

— 

— 

875»3S8 

1744 

— 

— 

i,iS6,9!)a 

k72o 

— 

— 

2,117,576 

>745 

— 

— 

1,024,097 

1721 

— 

— 

852,529 

1746 

— 

— 

1,148,124 

1722 

— 

— 

1,015,617 

1747 

— 

— 

941,116 

*  No  alteration  has  been  macSe  in  the  Rate  of  Value  of  this  Office  fince  the  jux 
1697.— According  to  the  prices  in  the  narlcet,  for  feme  years  paft,  the  a^ual  va. 
lue  would  greatly  exceed  the  lj)rpe^9r''s  calculation^ 
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YEAtt. 

-/ 

VALVE. 

YKARS. 

VAtUS. 

1748 

^1,615,122 

"774 

C-3»574»7oi 

1749 

— 

— 

1,4781075 

1775 

— 

— 

3,688.795 

1750 

— . 

— 

1,514,451 

1776 

— 

— 

3.34o»949 

J75I 

— 

— 

i444.:/75 

1777 

— 

tfbiM 

2,84o,8ox 

175a 

— 

— 

1,418,824 

1778 

— 

— 

3»o59.9i» 

1753 

— 

— 

1,838,137 

>779 

— 

— 

2,836,48^ 

1754 

— 

— 

1,462,601 

1780 

— 

— 

2,612,236^ 

J755 

^ 

— . 

1,867,256 

1781 

— 

— 

2,023,546 

1756 

— 

— 

1,687,177 

1782 

— 

— 

2,612,910 

1757 

— 

— 

1,906,147 

1783 

— 



2,820,387 

175S 

—. 

— 

1,853,425 

I7?4 

— 

— 

3»53i»70S^ 

1759 

— 

— 

1,833,646 

1785 

— 

— 

4,400,956 

1760 

-« 

i»- 

1,861,668 

1786 

— 

— 

3,484,025 

1761 

— . 

— 

i»953/i* 

1787 

— 

— 

3,758,087 

1762 

— 

-- 

1,761,406 

17S8 

— 

— 

4,307,866 

,763 

— 

— 

2,254,231 

1789 

— 

-^ 

3>9»7»3<5« 

1764 

— 

— 

2>39»»55* 

1790 

— 

— 

3,854,204 

1765 

— 

— 

2,196,549 

1791 

— 

— 

3,651,611 

1766 

— 

— 

2,704,114 

1792 

— 

— 

4,128,047 

1767 

— 

— 

2,690,673 

J79J 

— 

— 

4»339.6»T 

1768 

— 

— 

2,942.7 '7 

>794 

— 

— 

S»294,74i 

J769 

^ 

— 

2,686,714 

1795 

— 

— 

4,645.97* 

1770 

— 

— 

2,110,026 

1796 

— 

— 

4»54»i*i7 

1771 

— 

— 

2.979»378 

1797 

— 

— 

5, 1 73,069 

*77» 

— 

— 

3,530,082 

1798 

— 

— , 

6,390,652 

1773 

•** 

-• 

a,902,4»7 

^,^  1   ■  -^1 

EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS. 


S^7 


No.  ir. 


An  A.CCOUNT  of  the  Quantity  of  BRITISH  PLANTATION  SUGAR  Im- 
ported  'into  England t  beiwftn  the  5th  of  January  1^99  and  the  5rh  or' J  :nj.jry 
1755,  and  thereafter  into  Gnat  Britain,  to  tbc  5th  of  January  -1775;  al'  , 
An  Account,  far  the  fame  periods,  of  the  Quantity  of  RAW  and  REr'JNI-D 
SUGARS  Exported:  Diftinguifliing  each  year,  and  the  Ra-.v  fi  ^m  the  Rf;linid. 


n^awS 

u«ar 

Rmned  So^ 

ar 

Imported. 

Exported. 

l:x;jortcd. 

YEARS. 

Q.TJANTI  M 

r. 

Q.UANTI  TY. 

(QUANTITY. 

cwt,  *  qri. 

lbs. 

civt. 

<irs. 

/^j. 

t  ".It. 

<irs. 

!U, 

1699 

4^7»573     a 

25 

182,325 

2 

4 

I4,3D2 

0 

10 

1700 

489,326     I 

7 

165,391 

3 

16 

17,644 

2 

23 

1 701 

435*465      I 

21 

i33,9'7 

3 

11 

3  475 

I 

17 

1702 

259»<^6»    3 

6 

45,036 

I 

5 

2,9C8 

2 

24 

1703 

4o8,gi4    0 

I 

84,016' 

2 

26 

621 

I 

*5 

1704 

3i5»^J7     4 

12 

»33>7i3 

r 

8 

J>339 

0 

M 

J  705 

370,157     1 

7 

71,821 

I 

7 

690 

3 

iS 

1706 

335,873     3 

3 

107,217 

0 

36 

1,846 

2 

23 

1707 

3^3,267     3 

26 

131,832 

2 

25 

2,156 

2 

i3 

J  708 

377,107     2 

u 

64,180 

3 

6 

2,365 

I 

iS 

1709 

397,570     3 

12 

74»377 

3 

^3 

924 

0 

18 

i7io 

$07,062     I 

21 

J  17,07  5 

2 

5 

2.146 

J^ 

2t 

J711 

366,394     1 

26 

82,142 

2 

24 

i.Soo 

2 

16 

1712 

423,541     0 

I 

119,467 

I 

8 

8>579 

;^ 

iS 

17«3 

503,5»«     I 

8 

iSd,6o9 

0 

12 

3'493 

I 

10 

X714 

'512,221     3 

0 

158,996 

3 

6 

34S2 

8 

5 

>7i5 

5.7.414    3 

II 

143.337 

1 

'3 

4.+S1 

3 

14 

1716 

684,759    2 

16 

1 6  ( .94  r 

3 

3 

4»549 

0 

I 

1717 

763,175     3 
566,885     0 

14 

2.^0,179 

2 

ij 

9'V03 

0 

2 

J718 

I 

124,37!; 

I 

13 

13,188 

I 

9 

J719 

544-^34    0 

^5' 

167,612 

0 

20 

3*644 

2 

^9 

1720 

706,3^^5     3 

20  \  121,778 

0 

9 

3,'c6 

3 

7 

J721 

497.612     0 

21  ,    65,743 

3 

11 

-  3,7H6 

2 

25 

1722 

6i6>94i     0 

0      83.009 

2. 

5 

5'-45 

2, 

2 

■• 

^723 

66o,7r6     2 

9     63,479 

-). 

7 

4<?i4- 

2 

12" 

1724 

729,133     2 

13    iio.ohS 

I 

1 1 

5  177 

2 

»9 

J725 

851,952     2 

25    147,408 

2 

I 

6  293 

3 

5 

X726 

668,346     X 

9 

146,915 

3 

22 

8.414 

2 

7 

17^7 

645,15!?     0 

I 

112,699 

3 

2r 

11,073 

3 

I 

X728 

972,240     0 

I 

210,320 

3 

23 

29  '34 

I 

4 

1729 

991,761     3 

24;'5'^w46 

2 

1*3 

,3.',. 6 

I 

z 

17  0 

1,024,078     2 

3     i67.v;So 

I 

12 

14.53S 

0 

2g 

I73« 

8i3,i77     « 

12 

95,^32 

0 

I 

21.077 

2 

j6 

>73^ 

822,  ?.^     3 

M 

1 ;  1 ,904 

3 

jS 

16,51 

3 

iS 

^733 

1,001,734     2 

0 

ici.274 

0 

i 

27XC'> 

2 

5 

J734 

695,679     3 

9 

41,9- 

0 

15,2-s 

0 

-6 

J735 

903/)-.).     2 

2- 

60,899 

2 

25 

2   '  :o 

J 

J736 

877>S9'     0 

24 

5^  5^9 

3 

26 

lu  7    0* 

^ 

, 

^737 

5^CQ-,o     1 

IV 

40,7 'Q 

3 

17 

1  i ,  1  •  I 

- 

173^ 

bu^.^5a     I 

0 

-19-437 

1 

6 

Q,   -0' 

f 

J739 

95  .^V3     3 

4 

t3',.i49 

0 

3 

;5^.    I 

1740 

700,947     0 

^ 

«~7,';4 

2 

16 

1  vO-.' 

■\ 

4741 

886,124     I 

cl 

6:,4jo 

0 

3 

19;449 

3 

' 

Q.<1  3 
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Imported. 

Raw  Sugars 

Refined  Sugar 

Exported. 

Exported. 

TKAIlt. 

^UAKTITY. 

c^t,    qru  lb  I, 

^^UAHTITY. 

QJOAMTITY. 

cvft*  .   ori%      • 

«v«< 

••'•• 

174a 

73»»4«o     3     " 

50,231   0 

10 

ia,599     3 

a4 

'743 

895>n4     »     »6 

151,126     3 

11 

16,614    3 

>4 

1744 

7*4.411     a     14 

58,198     0 

>9 

17*687    0 

a 

1745 

655,199    3      0 

781^44    3 
92,826    a 

9 

1 71689    0 

II 

1746 

753'47»     I     >9 

aa 

13,616    3 

az 

t747 

608,458     2     14 

5'»93S     > 

15 

10,111    0 

1 

1748 

982,583    2     13 

ii5>7a7     > 

11 

10,801     3 

*'        0 

1749 

933»»7i     3       9 

/27,9a  I     I 

0 

3o,9a8    a 

a        ' 

175<5 

9i5»344    *       5 

107,964    0 

aa 

a  1,846    3 

^S 

175'' 

825,936    a      0 

43»769     3 

6 

aa,325    a 

»5 

i75» 

825,121     I     16 

3S»7»*    a 

16 

13,508    3 

ao 

1753 

1,114,084    3    a6 

$5»687    a. 

6 

11,224    3 

7 

J754 

859,131     2    12 

42,818    a 

17 

12,298     I 

»5 

1755 

1,202,679     3     14 

110,853    0 

26 

14,364    a 

I 

1756 

1,051,265     3      6 

206,336    a 

0 

30,017    3 

a 

1757 

1,230,843    0    20 

70.625    0 

9 

16,758    0 

as 

I7S8 

1, 145,628    a      3 

220,824    3 

14 

62,771     3 

0 

I7S9 

1,199,68a    a    a6 

i74»234    0 

9 

107,626    a 

10 

1760 

1,374,720    a      5 

i43>6S3     I 

»3 

58,650    3 

18 

1761 

i'49^>^^7    3     '^ 

393*3*4    0 

13 

108,891     I 

7 

J762 

1,444,581     1      4 

322,253    a 

7 

87,033    a 

13 

1763 

i,73-,i74     I       5 

4i3>'99     3 

22 

ioa,5i4    3 

^9 

1764 

1,488,079    0     15 

197*579    0 

as 

176,302    3 

13 

1765 

1,217,159     3     18 

149,125     I 
129,236    a 

5 

114,851     a 

0 

1766 

1,522,732     2     19 

4 

27,602    0 

10 

1767 

i,S38»834     1       8 

109,533     I 

as 

35,968    1 

la 

1768 

1,651,512     2     14 

a27»'93     3 

21 

39.173    a 

a7 

1769 

1,525,070    0      5 
1,818,229     I     23 

216,384    0 

0 

34,041     a 

16 

1770 

199,738     I 

9 

43,609    I 

»9 

1771 

1,492,096    a '14 

195,859     1 

I 

55,210    0 

13 

1771 

1,786,045    0      1 

173,661     I 

3 

31,300    3 

13 

»773 

'>762.387     3     15 

186,649     3 

>9 

19.543     3 

a6 

1774 

2,015,911     1     1^ 

223,250    0 

2 

34,089    0 

14 

1775 

a,ooa,224    3      8 

345,012    a 

0 

69,790    3 

ao 
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